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INTRODUCTION. 

In all the varied activitie.s of the Archcnolugical Survey, conservation, ex- 
ploration, research and epigraphy, the year 1928-29 has been one of steady 
progress. 

A recently compiled consolidated list of monuments protected under the 
Ancient Monuments Preservation Act reveals tliat no less than three thousand 
one hundred and seventy are maintained by the Central Cuvernment alone. 
They include ancient sites, baths, bridges, caves, forts, gardens, satevavs, in- 1 

scribed rocks, images, serais, kos minars, mosques, monasteries, palaces, pillars, 
pagodas, tombs, tanks, towers, temples, wells and the walls of ruined and desert- 
ed forts aird cities as well as some four hundred miscellaneous objects and buihl- 
ings. As a result of the nreasures taken by the Archceological Department over 
a period of twenty-eight years the number of irroirrrirrents calling fur special 
repairs of a striking nature diminishes aird corrservation tends, therefore, to 
becorrre more routine arrd linrited to annual repairs and maintenance, both verv 
necessary and calling for skilled, intelhgent and constant super\-ision, brrt works 
in no way spectacular and but rarely lending themselves to a detailed description 
likely to rrrake a strong geireral appeal. Nevertheless the paramount importance 
of the stairding nronuments cannot be contested and hence in this report priority 
is given to that section of the activities of the Department on which is expended 
tlie greater part of the archreological funds and of the energies of its officers. 
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The departmental execution of the conservation of central protected ruonu- 
'-s, already adopted in the United Provinces and discussed in the introductory 
phs of the Reports for the years 1923-24 and 1925-26, has been extended 
r to the Punjab, where all the archaeological monuments, Muhammadan 
‘sh as well as Hindu and Buddhist, have been placed under the direct 
f the Superintendent, Frontier Circle, who is now responsible for their 
repair and maintenance. The pumping plant at certain monuments has, 
owev'er, been allowed to remain under the local Public Works Department, 
their working requiring special mechanical knowledge. The extra responsibi- 
lities thus devolved upon the Superintendent, Frontier Circle, necessitated a 
corresponding increase in his establishment, and additional staff has been sanc- 
tioned to assist him in the discharge of his additional duties. To enable him to 
exercise closer supervision over conservation works, his headquarters have, for 
the time being, been transferred from Peshawar to Lahore, a subsidiary office 
being retained at Peshawar, where his Personal Assistant has been stationed 
for the maintenance of the monuments in the North West Frontier Procnnce. 
Although this was the first year that conservation in the Punjab was carried 
out departmentally, no special difficulties were experienced though the conserva- 
tion programme was exceptionally heavy. 

Excavations have been carried out at no less than eleven sites. At Taxila 
with the completion of the " Palace ' excavation and the clearance of several 
blocks of houses on the east side of the Main Street operations in the Scytho- 
Parthian city of Sirkap have, for the time being, been brought to a conclusion 
and work directed to the opening up of the earlier strata of remains below. As 
the spade goes deeper, the area that can be excavated for a given sum necessarily 
grows less and less and it is not to be expected, therefore, that the excavation 
of the lower r-ities -will yield as rich a harvest of anticpiities as the Scytho-Parthian 
citv has done. Nevertheless, to judge by what has already been achieved, there 
is every prospect that the excavators will succeed in pushing back the story of 
this civilisation for several more centuries. 

Continued excavation of the prehistoric sites of Harappa and Mohenjo- 
daro yielded for the most part structural remains and antiquities resembling 
those found in former years. The most significant find reported from Harappa 
is that of seven burial jars and eight skeletons, seeming indications of a cemetery 
of chalcolithic times. The anthropological importance of the remains likely to 
be recovered from its exploration is such that Mr. Vats' further investiuations 
in this particular direction will be awaited with interest. 

At Mohenjodaro Mr. Mackay has cleared a portion of what he con.siders 
to be the " Artizan's Quarter ” of the Late Period, but the principal operation 
was the excavation of a large area to a depth of some tw'enty-three feet below 
the original surface of the mound and to the fourth level of occupation. In this 
fourth .stratum it is now possible to walk through the streets and to enter many 
of the buildings of the period as easily as did its original inhabitants. A steady 
deterioration of the masonry and the decreasins size of the houses appears to be 
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- ■ lie decay of this civilizatiou from the Early to the Late Period. A 

deterior^ion is noted at Harappa. 

.ne disc^ry of evidence of flooding between the Early and Intermediate 
tods at Mohenjodaro indicates the former existence of a danger to which 
^dohenicdaro even to-day is still exposed. Mr. Mackav i.s of opinion that a 
j.p.-vatly disrovered cylinder seal shows that the upper strata of Mohenjodaro 
Cun be safeh dated to 30U()-2750 B.(’. as its form i.s verv like pre-Sargonic seals 
fmind in Mesopotamia. As. however, the seal in question is acicnowledi^ed to 
be Indian in origin it appears somewhat temerariiuis to base so wide a conclu- 
sion on a single object. 

Sells recovered at Mohenjodaro showing a godde.ss in a pipol tree and 
another horned figure in yoga attitude (which has been identified with. Siva) 

and a seal from Harappa depicting a deity standing under a pipal tree and an- 
other seal displaying a rosette of seven pipal leaves are not without significance 
and tend to give a stronger Indian than western orientation to this Lulus Valiev 
culture. It is not therefore iiuprolialde that at these sites may later l>e recover- 
ed definite prototypes of Indian deities and traces of art motifs and cults which 
persist to the present day. 

Exiilorations at Xiilanda were largely confined to the Monasterv Sites. To 
the vicissitudes experienced by tho>e monasteries the clear traces of frequent 
destruction bear ample witue.ss. The antiquitie.s lecoveied were principallv Bud- 

dhist images and articles of doine.rtic luse. Conservation of the excavated re- 
mains has jiroceeded part pa-i^a witl; their exploration, and an endeavoiu has 
been made liy Mr. Page to exhibit a definite poition of eaih of the several struc- 
tures which have been erected c-n the ruin> of others throughout the long occupa- 
tion of the site. 

Mon. Duruiselle's researches in Burma were confined to two sites, Hmawza 
and Pagan. At tlie former site thirty-two mounds were explored revealing the 
remains of stupa and liurial mounds and yielding bronze and small gold images, 
and votive tablets of the oth and 10th centuries. 

In Bengal Mr. Dikr^hit carried out researches at Mahasthan. Paharpur and 
Rangamati. Mahasthan in the Bogra District and the largest known ancient 
site in Bengal is. in the Karatoya-Mahatniya, identified with Pcvradraitagara. 

From the excavations it appears that tlie city site was in occupation from early 
Gupta times, and that after the Gupta period the city decayed but was re- 
occupied in the Pala period, the excavated city wall and bastion being assign- 
able to that occupation. The identification of the site with Paimdranagara 
still awaits confirmation, but a more detailed examination of the Gupta levels 
may afford this. Further exploration at Paharpur was confined almost entirely 
to the examination of fifteen cells of the monastery while the trial excavation 
at Rangamati on the west bank of the Bhagirathi, six miles below Berhampore, 
despite the disturbance of the site by treasure seekers and brick robbers, dis- 
closed three periods of occupation, the earliest yielding Buddhist remains of 
the G-7th centuries. 
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Mr. Longliiirst’s coiitmued excavations at Nagarjunikonda w ere 
] V successful, yielding ^\dtllin tlie remains of a large brick stup (wliich 
rently the Malidcliaitya referred to in tbe inscriptions already foubnl at tli 
a reliquary containing a bone relic, wliicb is in all probability tire ra^oreal 
(dhatu) of tlie Buddha which sanctified the spot. The ciyulca pillars\of whn 
their discoverer gives a valuable description are noticeable features, ^aimer- 
ous bas-reliefs, torcma transoms, and other reliquaries still retaining their origin- 
al contents, were recovered and these most successful operations make a valu- 
able contribution to our knowledge of Buddhism in South India. It ^ is hoped 
that Mr. Longhurst will be able to publish in detail the many interesting bas- 
reliefs of the Amaravati School revealed in his researches. 

It is only a portion of the antiquities recovered on ancient sites which can 
pass without treatment from the excavations to the archasological museums, 
and during the year under review 1732 olqects received treatment by Mr. Sana 
niah, the Archa?ulogical Chemist, and his assistant, Dr. Hamid. The detailed 
report of the valuable work of these officers is given below but in addition to tl:e 
treatment of antiquities their researches have extended to analyses of metals 
and mortars as well as to the technique of pottery, faience, steatite objects 
and their glazes. 

Mr. Sana Ullah’s opinion, based on his analyses of tools from Mohenjo- 
daro, that copper is the earliest known metal used at that site for general pur- 
poses and that bronze was introduced probably earlier than 3000 B.C., is of 
importance as tending to confirm from another source Mr. Mackay’s date based 
on the seal referred to above. 

For the departmental museums the year has been one of considerable im- 
portance. In April 1928 the new museum at Taxila was opened to the public 
by the Hon'ble Sir Mohammad Habibullah, Iv.C.S.L, K.C.I.E., Kt., Member for 
Education, Health and Lands. A description of the building itself was given 
in the previous report but the ju.stification for erecting local museums on ancient 
sites excavated by the Archseological Department may here be indicated. It 
has been the aim of the Government of India to keep the small and movable 
anticjuities recovered from the ancient sites in close association with the remains 
to which they belong, so that they may be studied amid their natural surround- 
ings and not lose focus and meaning by being transported to some distant place. 
The objects preserved in these local museums are all-important to the student, 
if he is to visualize aright the conditions of life in Ancient India and to infuse 
life and colour into his picture. But it is obvious that local museums, such as 
the one at Taxila, are too costly to be maintained on every site that is excavat- 
ed. They are justified only if the antiquities housed in them are sufficientlv 
numerous and valuable, and if the site itself is reasonably accessible to the public 
At Taxila, both of these conditions are fulfilled. On the one hand the new 
museum is only a few hundred yards di.stant from a railway junction on the 
North Western Eailway, and it can easily be visited by rail or motor car from 
Rawalpindi. On the other hand the collection of objects in it is exceptionahy 
varied and rich. It covers a period of a thousand years and more from the 
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sixth or seventh century B.C. to about the 5th century A.D. — -and it illustrates 
the peculiarly cosmopolitan culture that prevailed during most of that period 
in the Xorth-West of India, ^Yhe^e Greek invaders succeeded Persian, and were 
tL:jinselves followed by Scythians, Paithiaiis, Kushans and Huns ; where ele- 
ments from the arts and crafts of all these heterogeneous nations became in- 
extricably blended with the Indian ; and where the Brahman and the Buddhist 
flourished side by side with the Jain and the Fire-worshipper, hloreover. this 
is the onlv collection in India which contains a representative display of the arms, 
implements, utensils and other objects which were in daily use among the people 
of historic times. In European museums such objects are, of course, abundant 
and have done much to illumine the story of civilisation. In India they have 
hitheito been all but unknown, for the reason that it was only within the last 
three decades that scientilic excavation has been essayed in this country, and 
during these decades the efforts of the Archteological Depaitment have been 
largelv taken up with the great religious centres of antiquity such as Sarnath, 
Sanehi and Eajgir, which, though supremely interesting in cither respects, have 
necessarily yielded few objects of this kind. 

The most iiupoitant accpiisition dealt with by Eai Bahadur Eamaprasad 
C’handa, Superintendent, Arclavoh'gical Section, Indian ^luseum, is the Pearse 
Collection of Engraved Gems which has been recently ])laced on loan there by the 
Director General of Arclueology and of which Mr. Chanda gives an interesting 
resume. In view of the examples illustrated in Pis. LV-LM, the proposed 
catalogue may be expected to appeal to a large public. In the Peshawar Museum 
interest is concentrated on the fine iirscribed relief PI. LVIII, o, dated in tlie 
vear 89. In pre])aration for the removal of the arms in the Lahore Fort from 
the Slush Mahal to the Bari Khwabgah a new floor of Indian Patent Stone has 
been laid down in the latter building and six wall cases of standard design pro- 
vided. 

The antiquities recovered by Sir Aurel Stein during his expeditions to 
Central Asia and Baluchistan are now exhibited in two buildings in Xew Delhi, 
the frescoes in one building on King Edward Eoad and the paintings on silk and 
miscellaneous objects in rooms on the first floor on the east side of the Eecord 
Office on Kingswav. Although only a portion of the paintings and miscellane- 
ous objects have so far been displayed an idea can even now be formed of the 
value of the collection and great interest has already been excited by their exhi- 
bition. 

The most important epigraphical discovery of the year is another recension, 
in the Brahmi script, of the Fourteen Eock Edicts of Akika and one of the 
Minor Eock Edicts. These are situated some eight miles from the town of Gooty 
on the southern border of the Kurnool District of the IMadras Presidency, close 
to the village of AXrragudi, situated approximately in 77° 34 E. L. and 15° 
X. L. For this discovery Indianists are indebted to Mr. A. Ghose. F.C.S., 
F.G.S., of Calcutta, who writes that he found them when engaged in a geo- 
logical examination of the extensive diamond mining regions of tin; Guntur, 
Kurnool and Anantpur Districts of the Madras Presidency ”. Eai Bahadur Daya 
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Ram Sahui gives below a preliminary description of the Edicts but scholars will 
await with interest their complete publication in Epigmphia Indica by Dr. 
Hirananda Sastri. Government Epigraphist. 

The eight recensions of these Rock Edicts are found on the borders of Asoka’s 
dominions and it must be confessed that here, as at Shahbazgarhi and Man- 
sehra, the Emperor was but ill served by his officers. At Yerragudi no attempt 
has been made to dress the six large boulders on which the edicts are inscribed, 
they are engraved without plan and even when looked for were found with very 
great difficulty. Scaffolding was necessary to make the estampages and is is 
a matter of astonishment how in Mauryan days the rocks were expected to be 
recognized and the inscriptions read. Moreover the extraordinary method of 
writing the Minor Rock Edict sometimes in boustrophedon, sometimes from 
right to left and the inscribing of the first six characters of Line 7 at the beoinn- 
ing of Line 5 and the writing of part of Line 7 from left to right and a poiffion 
in the converse direction points to a careless execution of the royal command. 
How ill-displayed are tliese royal Rock Edicts may be realized from the fact 
that some fifty years elapsed Iretween the discovery of the first and second in- 
scribed rocks at Shahbazgarhi and a considerable period between the discoverv 
of the first two inscribed rocks at Mansehra and tlie third one bearing the Edicts 
XIII ana XI\', although search was made for this. If Rai Bahadur Daya Ram 
Sahni is correct in Ijelieving that the area in which Yerragudi lies was governed 
in Mauryan days direct from the royal capital of Pataliputra we have an early 
parallel to modern conditions, for even now the frontier produces are directly 
under the Viceroy and the recent Statutory Commission recommends that back- 
ward tracts should be entrusted to the Central Government. 

Of supreme importance to Indian archaeology have been the laying down 
by Sir John Marshall of the office of Director General of Archaeology in India 
which he has held with such distinction for twenty-seven vears. and the retire- 
ment of Sir Aurel Stein. The former officer, as recorded in last vear’s report, 
haffing been placed on Special Duty and his .service extended for five vears 
Indian archaeology vdll continue to benefit by his explorations and literarv activi- 
ties, but by the retirement of Sir Aurel Stein the Archa?ologieal Survev loses 
one whose services both in length of time and importance have l;een altoo-ether 
exceptional. It is unneces.sary for me to dilate upon Sir Aurel's researches 
which have added lustre to the records of the Archeological Survey and touching 
which the Government of India have given such marks of its appreciation, but 
it is pleasant to be able to record here that the University of London has added 
to the long list of Sir Aurel's academic and other honours bv awardino- to him 
the first Petrie Medal for Services to Archaeological Research. Sir Aurel's eager- 
ly awaited work entitled " Innermost Asia " detailing his last journey to Central 
Asia was issued in February 1929 and forms a worthy addition to his other monu- 
mental publications dealing with that region. 

In March 1929 Mr. Andrews’ long connection with the Central Asian Anti- 
quities Museum, ^ New Delhi, came to an end. To him the very successful 
mounting and display of the frescoes is almost entirely due and these and the 
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antiquities in the museum annex in the Record Office building will long bear 
witness to his devoted labours. 

In the Introduction to the Annual Report 1926-27 reference was made to 
the need for an amendment of the Ancient Monuments Preservation Act to 
restrict and regulate excavations and at the same time to provide rules under 
which non-official agencies, both Indian and foreign might undertake the ex- 
cavation of ancient sites. The matter has received the consideration of the 
Government of India and is being referred to the local Governments and Ad- 
ministrations. 

In conclusion I would record my obligation to Mr. X. G. Majumdar, Assist- 
ant Superintendent. Archaeological Survey, who in countless directions has rendered 
most valuable assistance in the preparation of this report for the press. 


H. HARGREAVES. 
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SECTION I. CONSERVATION. 

UNITED PROVINCES : MUHAMMADAN AND BRITISH 

MONUMENTS. 

By Mr. B. L. Dhama. 

JN the year under review a sum of Rs. 1,52,551 was expended on the con- 
servation of ancient monuments in the United Provinces. Of this amount 
Es. 49,593 were spent on Special Repairs, Es. 49,620 on Annual Repairs and 
Maintenance and the residue of Es. 53,338 on the Maintenance of Gardens. 
The income derived from various sources was Rs. 30,304 in the United Provinces 
and Rs. 24,281 in the Delhi Province. 

Agra. 

The earth floors of the north-east chhatri of the Jahangiri Mahal and 
those of the rooms in Eaj.I Ratan Haveli and the (Mans in the Xaubat 
I vHANA of the Agra Fort were paved with 3" stone slabs laid over lime concrete. 
Tlie practice hitherto had been to pave floors with l-i" thick flags, but these 
had been found unsuitable and incongruous, the old floors being invariably 
paved with stones approximately three inches in thickness. Disintegrated parts 
of the carved plinth of the Diwan-i-Am were removed and replaced by new 
stones, to ensure the safety of the superstructure. The latrines and the lane, 
south of the Jahangiri Mahal, were cleared of debris and rubbish. Ani rmur 
the debris were recovered numerous pieces of Mughal china now exhibited in the 
Taj Museum. Many of the pieces are undoubtedly rare and valuable. The 
excavation also disclosed an entrance under the plinth at the south end of the 
west face of the Jahangiri Mahal, opening to the lane, obviously meant for the 
use of sweepers. The effigy of the horse outside the Fort, on the glacis west 
of the Amar Singh Gate, was enclosed with a suitable stone railing of Mughal 
design. 

As water used to pond in the north east parterres of the Ta,j Mahal Garden 
it became necessary to drain off the storm water, which was unfavourable to 
the growth of grass and flowers by restoring a part of the old missing drain. 
A portion of the pavement in the vicinity of this drain had subsided with the 
result that the surface had a reverse slope. This part was relaid with the 
slope towards the drain. On the east and north sides of the plinth of the main 
entrance gateway a few decayed carved panels were replaced by new ones of the 
original pattern. The ablution tank, in front of the mosque, which formerlv 
leaked very badly in several places, has now been made watertight. As the 
absence of the fountains in the east and west channels of the inner court of the 
Taj Mahal (harden detracts from their appearance it is proposed to restore them 
and an estimate for this work is under preparation. 
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The modern roof of the eastern room of the north pavilion of the Ram 
Bagh was dismantled and replaced by a roof similar to those existing in the 
other rooms. 

Itimadpur. 

At Itimadpur on the main road from Agra to Firozabad, at a distance of 
thirteen miles from Agra, lies the Burhia-ka-Tal, or the old woman's tank ”, 
in which is a double-storied octagonal pavilion surmounted by a dome. Access 
to the pa\ulion is obtained from the north side by a causeway carried on arches. 
Close to the approach, and on the right stands a tomb similar in style to the 
pavilion. The tank with its pavilion and the tomb were built by Itimad Khan, 
a eunuch in the service of Akbar. The name Buihia-ka-Tal is said to have 
been derived from an old woman who used to sit there in ambush and instigate 
robberies on unwary travellers. Another version is that the name is a corrup- 
tion of ‘ Bodhi ’ owing to the discovery in the tank of several Buddhist sculp- 
tures, but nothing is knov^m as to when and by whom the sculptures were found. 
Before it was declared protected the building was used by the villagers as a 
cattle shed. During the year repairs were carried out to the leaking roof 
and several broken chhajjas and brackets were restored and the building is 
now in good order. 

SlKANDRA. 

Tlie eartli floors of the arcades round Akbar's Tomb at Sikandra presented 
a dustv and untidy appearance owing to the removal many years ago of the 
original floor slabs. The arcades have now been paved with stone flooring 
laid in a geometrical pattern at a cost of Es. 18,358. The floors of the Nau 
Mahala dalans on the east and west of the main gateway were similarly treated 
as far as possible within the available allotment. A length of about 150 feet 
of the south causeway, including a part of the central channel, had sunk restrict- 
ing the free flow of water to the shrubberies. This defect has now been recti- 
fied. On the east front of the second storey of the tomb three displaced brackets 
and the jali railing were dismantled and reset. On the same facade a bracket 
which had collapsed owing to the oxidation of the iron dowels, was replaced 
bv a new one, copper dowels being substituted in the new work. The restora- 
tion of the north causeway was also taken in hand and would be continued grad- 
uallv as funds permit. A length of 34 feet was restored during the year. 

Five decayed brackets on the south side of Mariam's Tomb were replaced 
by new ones. The land round Itbari Khan’s Mosque and Akbar's Horse 
is owned by private persons and difficulties are experienced in keeping the vicinitv 
neat and tidy. Proposals have therefore been made for the acquisition of the 
land and the erection of a suitable fencing. 

Fathpur Sikri. 

Among the conservation works at Fathpur Sikri the most important was 
the restoration of the Baoli which supplied water to the palace.^ and gardens 
(PI. I, a, b). The work had been in progress fo/ the last three years and was 
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brought to completion at a cost of Rs. 7,505. A further length of the city 
wall south of the Agra gate and Lai Darwaza was rebuilt. It is now proposed 
to do no further rebuilding of these walls as the work is expensive and much 
of the original wall is still preserved. The floors of the dedans of the Ihaftar 
Khana were paved with 3" stone slabs laid in suitable patterns. Considerable 
debris was removed from the areas situated on the south-east and north of the 
Diwan-i-Am court, disclosing the foundations of ruined buildings and many ^ 
architectural fragments. The work of excavation is still in progress. 

The Dargah Shaikh Salih Chishti is under the management of a com- 
mittee at whose cost repairs are executed by this Department. During the 
year the Stone Cutters’ mosque and Khanqah were extensively repaired with 
coarsed rubble stone masonry in hme. A large cpiantity of debris was removed 
from the latter building and the resetting of stones, pointing, whitewashing 
and grouting were also carried out. Besides these, much general clearance was 
done, considerably improving the appearance of the monuments. 

Kagaraul. 

The building at Kag.vraul, locally known as the Barahkhamba, is a twelve- 
pillared pavilion crowned by a dome in the centre and having four small kiosks 
at the corners. It is square in plan and is remarkable for its excellent pro- 
portions and relined details. A sum of Es. 300 was spent on its repairs which 
included jungle clearance, removal of several trees, resetting dislodged plinth 
stones, making the dome watertight and renewing the broken chhajja slabs. 

Aligarh. 

As usual the Military Department contributed Rs. 500 for the execution 
of repairs to the Fort at Aligarh, while the Ai-chseological Department expended 
Rs. 125 on the pay of the Chaukidar. 

Najibabad. 

The Pathargarh Fort at Isajibabad was founded by Kajib-ud-Daulah 
about the year 1755. It was declared protected in 1920 and remained in the 
occupation of the Salvation Army as a criminal tribes settlement till the year 
1928. The modern additions to the Fort have been removed and repairs of a 
minor nature carried out. 

Lucknow. 

The old paint work on the railings of The Residency, Lucknow, was 
scraped off and two new coats of silicate paint were applied. The eastern 
boundry wnll of Nadan Mahal and Ibrahim Chishti's Tomb w4s raised tw^o 
feet to keep out intruders. Two shattered brackets of the Sola Khamea 
wnre renewed and the open joints of the stone chhajja, filled with cement mortar 
to prevent rain water from trickling down the w'alls. As an emergency measure 
one of the lintels was supported by a steel girder. A portion of the grounds 
of the Dilkusha Palace was fenced with wire to keep out stray cattle. Junole 
was eradicated from the building and quarters for the Chaukidars were also 
constructed. 
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Jaunpur. 

Two 'iiore kiosks of the Akbari Bridge at Jaunpur were acquired at a 
cost of Rs. 450 and two broken stone pillars in one of the kiosks on the bridge 
were renewed in keeping with the style of the monument, while modern additions 
removed from several of the other kiosks. A sal wood door was pro^’ided for 
the Jhan.tei Masjid and the roof was made watertight and two sCd wood doors 
of suitable design were provided for the Tomb of Firoz 8hah. As agreements 
have not been entered into with the Mutawallis of the Jami, Atala and Lai 
Darwaza Masjids, no repairs were carried out at these monuments. 

Chunar. 

The cracks in the roof of the southern dalan of the entrance gateway of 
Iftikhar Khan's Tomb at Chunar were grouted and branches of trees over- 
hanging the building lopped off. 

CtARDENS. 

Tlie Arch.eological Gardens of the Lhiited Provinces which altogether 
covei’ 226 acres and are situated at Aura. Lucknow and Allahabad are adminis- 
tered In' the Department of Agriculture. During the year under review 
unusuallv high tenq^eratures were e.xperienced in the hot weatlier, while the 
rains almost entire!}' failed. The temperatures were also abnormally high in 
September and October, the period for sowing flower seeds for the winter display. 
The season was therefore an adverse one for all gardening operations. Never- 
thele.ss the gardens, on the whole, were kept in good condition throughout the 
year and reflected much credit on the Deputy Director of Gardens and his 

assistants. 

Four lawns and the patris along the causeways of the Taj Garden at Agra 
were trenched and regrassed. Two vistas were opened out from the central 

platform to the south-east and the south-west corner kiosks. Flower beds 
were planted to a suitable colour scheme and the canna and rose gardens made 
a good display in their respective seasons. New varieties of shrubs, cannas 
and sweet-peas were obtained and planted in the Khan-i-Alam garden. For 
want of funds the old Mughal garden of Ram B.Cgh could not receive the atten- 
tion it deserves. A scheme for the representation of the missing chamiels, 

causewavs and other structural features by means of appropriate shrubberies 
and flower beds is under consideration. Eft'ect was given to the new planting- 
scheme for the iimer enclosure of the Itimadu-d-Daulah drawn by Sir John 
Marshall, save in the case of the shrubberies concerning which details still form 
the subject of correspondence between the Director General of Archaeology and 
the Deputy Director of Gardens. 

The forecourt of Akbar's Tomb at Sikandra was maintained in good 

condition throughout the year and now provides a worthy approach to the 
mausoleum. A new pipe line was laid from the tube well to the grounds within 
the enclosure and will be most useful when the contemplated new layout is given 
effect to. 

A plot of land adjoining the Cross Monument in the Residency Garden 
at Lucknow was trenched and regrassed and shrubs and rose beds planted, 

D 2 
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completing the layout around this monument. Special attention was paid to 
the Cemetery enclosure. Some additional shrubs and trees were planted, several 
of the paths were brick-edged and all of them covered with surkhi. Th® electric 
motor pump installed last year worked well and provided an adequate supply 
of water for the existing lavms. Two small plots outside the main law® of 
the Dilkusha Palace Grounds were trenched and new rose and flower Ix^ds 
planted and a small shrubbery was planted on one side of the old archwaX 
Casuarinas which had been eaten by cattle were replaced and protected with 
tree guards. 

Allahabad. 

The path and fatris to the west of the Begam’s Tomb at Khusru Bagh, 
Allahabad, were completed and all the paths covered with rnoorunt. A system 
of water pipes was also laid and the layout of this garden, the scheme for which 
originated some five years ago, has now been completed. 


DELHI : MUHAMMADAN AND BRITISH MONUMENTS. 

By Mr. B. L. Dhama. 

The total expenditure incurred during the year in the Delhi Province on 
Muhammadan and British Monuments amounted to Rs. 1,15,555, of which Rs, 24,235 
were spent on Special Repairs, Rs. 17,889 on Annual Repairs and Maintenance, 
Rs. 48,500 on Maintenance of Gardens and Rs. 24,931 on Acquisition of buildings 
and land. 

The monuments to which special repairs were carried out are : — (1) Bijai 
Mandal, (2) Nili Masjid, (3) Idgah at Kharera, (4) Tomb of Najaf Khan, (5) Tombs 
between Qutb Road and Hauz Khas, (6) Safdarjang’s Tomb, (7) Bistdari building 
at Malcha, (8) Kali Masjid at Kizamuddin and (9) Purana Qila. 

The Bijai Mandal stands within Jahanpanah, a city built or enclosed 
by Muhammad Shah Tughlaq in 1327 A.D. The purpose of this curious edifice 
is unknown. It may possibly be ascertained when the debris, which covers a 
considerable part of it, has been cleared. This year earth and debris were 
removed from its west and north sides exposing a ramp and certain other struc- 
tures. Conservation measures carried out at this monument consisted in the 
rebuilding of the fallen arches in the north dalan, filling of the cracks in the 
ceiling, repairing the decayed masonry in the springing of the arch at the south- 
west corner and the levelling of the ground to the south of the dalans (PI. I, 

c, d). Trees wuich had taken root in the masonry of the Nili Masjid were 

cut out from the b ick wall of the mosque and other vegetation was removed 

from over all the building. Modern infillings were removed from the openings 
and the walls of the mosque underpinned. The floor of the mosque proper was 
relaid with lime concrete d" in thickness and the roof made watertight. Repairs 
were also carried out to the floor and compound wall of the courtyard and a 
turnstile gate fixed to keep out cattle. (PI. II, a, b). Cracks at the south 
end of the wall of the Idgah at Kharera village and in the soffit of the arches 
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and the dome of tlie southern mmar were filled up. The walls were under- 
pinned and a chhajju of red sandstone provided to protect the inscription on the 
south viinar from the weather. 

Considerable conservation was executed at the Tomb of Najaf Khan. 
Jungle and modern additions were removed from the building, and its broken 
wd;Ils amd bastions underpinned. The open joints were pointed and the roof 
made watertight by relaying six inches of lime concrete. Earth and debris 
were removed from inside the building and the original floor level was exposed 
to view. .The graves in the east and west compartments were repaired and 
the damaged floor of the passage relaid with lime concrete. Earth and debris 
from the fallen gateway on the east were also cleared and a portion of the enclo- 
sure wall on the south-ea.st side was underpinned. The ground around the 

tomb was levelled and dressed, to afford easy access. The repairs to the tombs 

between the Qutb and Hauz Khas, referred to in the last vear's report hav'e 
ensured their protection. The surrounding areas which have been cleared of 
debris now present a neat and tidy appearance. A few missing lintels over 
the arched openings under the domes were also provided. From the arched 
openings of the dalans of Safdarjang’s Tomb modern infillings were removed? 
while on the north and west sides the hidden staircases in the basement were 
exposed. The work of their restoration is in progress and will be completed 
next year. The Bi.stdari Building at Malcha on the Ridge, which may have 
been a pleasure resort or hunting palace of Firoz Shah, commands an extensive 
view. ft was in a deplorable state of disrepair and the special repairs carried 
out during the year consisted of the removal of trees and other vegetation and 
(;he modern additions made by villagers. The plinth, piers of arches and 

walls, both inside and outside, were underpinned. All the dilapidated stair- 
cases were repaired and the blocked staircases in the south wing of the buildings 
were opened out. Rubbish and debris were cleared from the floors and roofs 
of the building and three inches of lime concrete was laid over them, while the 
cracks in the walls were also filled in with lime concrete. 

The roof of the Kali Masjid at Xizamu-d-Din was made watertight and 
serviceable materials such as shafts, brackets, etc., of the pillars, recovered 
last year from the debris, were carefully stacked. Inside the Kashmiri Bate 
on the city wall stood an unsightly modern building out of keeping with the 
gateway and detracting from its appearance. This building was accpiired and 
dismantled at a total cost of Rs. 24.931 thereby considerably improving the 
appearance of the monument (PL II, c,d). 

Gardens. 

The Gardens at the Qutb, Hauz Khas. Safdarjang's Tomb, Humayun's 
Tomb, Purana Qila and Firozshah's Kotla were maintained in good order but 
the lawns generally suffered from the failure of the monsoon. Nine of the 
lawns in the Delhi Fcjrt were manured during the months of February and 
March. The Grevillea screens in the Diwan-i-Am section continued to make 
good progress and the gardens were maintained at their usual high standard 
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despite the exceptionally poor monsoon reflecting the utnio.'^t credit upon the 
gardener, iMr. R. H. Lock, and his staflE and evoking the admii^ation of the nu- 
merous visitors to the Fort. ''x 

\ 

PUNJAB : HINDU AND BUDDHIST MONUMENTS. 

X 

By Mr. M. S. Vats. 

Originallv a sum of Rs. 16,024 was sanctioned for the conservation of Hindu 
and Buddhist monuments in the Punjab during the year 1928-29 and this was 
later supplemented by an additional allotment of Rs. 3,600. From the total 
grant, Rs. 3.600 and Rs. 1.524 respectively were allotted to the local Public 
Works Department for the payment of outstanding bills of the last year in con- 
nection with the completion of the Archseological Museum at Taxila and special 
repairs to protected monuments in the Kulu Sub-Di\'ision, Rs. 2,450 to the 
Superintendent, Archieological Survey, Frontier Circle, for annual repairs and 
maintenance of Hindu and Buddhist monuments in the Punjab. Rs. 50 to the 
Superintendent, Archeological Survey, Hindu and Buddhist Monuments, Northern 
Circle, for registration charges, and Rs. 12,000 to the Director Deneral of Archeo- 
logy in India for the conservation of monuments at Taxila. As, however, 
the Pul)lic Works Department and the Superintendent, Northern Circle, surren- 
dered the sums of Rs. 1,165 and Rs. 41 respectively, the grant as finally modified 
stood at Rs. 18,418. 

Kulu. 

Special repairs to protected temples in the Kulu Sub-Division, viz., the 
Basheshar Mahadeva at Hut near Bajaura and the Gauri Sahkar temples at 
Nagar and Dasal were completed after two years. 

The Basheshar TEiiPLE near Bajaura is the finest ancient monument 
in the Kulu Talley and enshrines a large linga in the sanctum Avhich measures 
8' 6" by 1' 2". The cella has thick walls so that externally it is 13' square. 
It has a small entrance porch (9' 6" by 2' 10") on the east and corresponding 
deep niches enshrining well executed images of Ganesa, Yishmi and Mahishasura- 
mardini on the south, west and north respectively. The temple was severely 
shaken by the earthquake of 1905 and the large blocks of stone, of which it is 

composed, were displaced in many places. In 1909, the superstructure above 

the lintels of the porch and niches was restored by resetting the bulged out or 
disjointed portions, but the lower parts were left untouched, leaving the fissures 
as before. Since this defect could not now be remedied without reniovino' 
the superstructure, the fissures were carefully grouted. The large and heavv 
upper part of the dmalaht stone lying in the compound was refixed at the top 
of the temple and secured by ctrong copper dowels. The missing portion of 
the dmainka was restored likewi.se. To make the cella watertight, vertical 
cracks round the base of the dmalaka and along various joints in the pediments 

over the portico and niches were grouted with coarse gravel in cement, while 

fissures in the portico and niches formed by the displaced stone door-frame 
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■were grouted with recessed cement concrete. The most important measures, 
however, were the provision of two strong rolled steel beam (5" by 3") frames 
to support the door lintel of the cella which had shifted about ten inches inward, 
leaving a large opening between itself and the lintel, and the insertion of an 
additiorral stone lintel of requisite size to fill the gap. Lirrre used in previous 
repairs was removed arrd ugly chips of irregular size which were found inserted 
here and there in the cella arrd niches were replaced by appropriate stone blocks 
(PI. Ill, o). 

Jungle was cleared froirr the compound and a 7' wide causeway about 200 
vards long provided to give access to the tenrple from the Sirnla-Kulrr road, 
west of mile 113. As land could not be acquired in time the causeway was 
onlv aligned but not completed. This incidentally necessitated the moviirg of 
the comporrnd door from the east to the centre cf tlie west side. 

The GaupJ Shankar temples at Xaggar and Dasal are in a sound condition 
and except a little groutiirg and re-setting of stones no repairs were done to them. 
But the front of the former was completely blocked by an ugly dharrnnsala 
used by pilgrims at the time of the Sicaidtri fair. This was removed and re- 
erected with the same materials, close to the temple on Government land given 
free of charge ))v the Assistant Commissioner, Kulu. Debris of another modern 
building was also removed, and the uneven floor in the yard re-laid. At Dasal 
the dilapidated wooden door was replaced by a new one of similar design. 


Amb. 

At Amb in the ^hahpur District jungle was cleared from the approach 
road and the basement of the .smaller temple repaired. 


UNITED PROVINCES : HINDU AND BUDDHIST MONUMENTS. 

By Mr. M. S. Vats. 

The Government of India granted altogether Es. 25,922 for the conservation 
of Hindu and Buddhist monuments in the United Provinces, Pvs. 23,799 being 
allotted to the Superintendent, Archajological Survey, Muhammadan and British 
Monuments. Northern Circle, Agra, and Rs. 2,123 to the Superintendent, Hindu 
and Buddhist Monuments, lathore. 


Almora : Jage.svar and Katarmal. 

Two important groups of temples at Jagesvar and Katarmal in the 
Almora District were conserved for the first time. The remarkable group at 
Jao-esar has been fullv described bv Mr. Hargreaves in the Annual Progress 
Report of this Circle for the year 1914. Speaking of the inscriptions he says 
“ "What is certain, however, is that inscriptions testify to the presence of .shrines 
here in the 8th century and these were, in all probability, not the first erected 
at the spot. A re-modelling of the entire institution is, perhaps, with some 
truth, attributed to the reformer Sahkaracharya ”. The principal temples were 
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structurally in sound condition and needed only minor repairs. The compound 
wall of dry rubble along the side walls of the two pyramidal shrines on the east 
has been dismantled and re-erected at a distance of six feet behind its old align- 
ment on the east and south to a height of four feet, and its dilapidated portions 
on the other sides repaired as far as possible with the old material (PI. Ill, a). 
To resist the excessive rainfall at Jagesvar, the top courses have been laid in 
lime. The compound is overshadowed by giant deodar trees, the overhanging 
branches of which were a source of danger to the Xavadevi, pyramidal and 
other shrines. These branches have been trimmed and a walnut tree standing 
near the western end of the compound removed. The mass of debris Iving at 
the north-east end of the compound has been cleared and the hjtogasdld (kitchen) 
which was constructed by pujdris against the south wall of the sanctum, 
removed and re-erected at this spot. Whitewash from the spire and red mud 
plaster from the mandapa of the Jagesvar shrine have been removed and the 
roof of the latter made watertight by replacing broken slabs. The soma-sutra 
drain has been cleaned and repaired. Pgly rubble masonry at the sides of the 
trefoil pediment in front of the Miityuhjaya temple has been replaced by well 
dressed stone blocks of the original size in lime mortar. This temple is the second 
in point of size and has some brief inscriptions in characters of the 8-9th century 
on the walls and pillars of its mandapa and portico. The trefoil ends of the 
double curved roof of the interesting Navadevi shrine had become displaced 
and a few stones of the roof had also bulged out. The ends have been set 
back in position and crevices between them and the roof filled with cement 
grouting to stop leakage (PI. lY. a). Rubble masonry in the left hand side 
of the trefoil pediment of the northern pyramidal shrine has been replaced by 
a stone carved like its counterpart on the right side and the bulged out coping 
reset in po.sition. The level of the present floor has been reduced so as to 
expose the sills of both the pyramidal shrines. The Surya and Xavagraha 
temples within the compound and Kubera and Chanuika Dev! shrines across 
the Jatagahga stream have been strengthened by underpinning. Jungle has been 
cleared from the site and such measures as grouting and recessed cement pointing 
done to all the major and minor .shrines wherever necessary. 

The Sun Temple at Katapaial which stands on the summit of a lofty hill 
on the right bank of the Kosi river above the main road from Ranikhet to Almora 
is one of the few surviving shrines dedicated to that deity in Xorthern India. 
Xotwithstanding its comparatively late date, the monument is interesting for 
the construction of its ceiling which is supported on two large stone beams 
for its wooden door profusely caned with legendarv scenes connected with the 
Brahmanmal triad, its two boldly carved pillars in the mandapa and an ashta 
dUta image (height 4' 6'') designated ‘ Paun Raja ’. The principal measure 

of conservation executed at this temple was the rebuilding of the broken retain- 
ing wall on the south and at the south-east corner. The wooden door was 

cleaned and open joints in the principal and minor shrines were treated with 

sunk cement pointing. It is, however, to be regretted that local prejudice 
does not permit the cutting of a large pipal tree at the south-west comer which 
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has entirely enveloped one of the subsidiary shrines and may in time cause 
considerable damage to others close by. 

Dwarahat. 

The temples at Dwarahat were fully conserved a few years aRo,^ but it 
has been necessary recently to fix notice-boards at the entrance to the compound 
of the Eatan Deo, Mrityuhjaya and Ban Deo temples and to increase the height 
of the compound vail of the Ivachen Group on the south and north, to keep 
out cattle. 

Lakhamandal. 

The temples at Lakhamandal in the Dehra Dun District liave been de- 
ssribed bj Eai Bahadur Daja Earn Sahui in the Archaiological Survev Eeport 
for 1923-24. The compound has been cleared of modern accretions in the 
north, of the dhammsdla on the east, of the wooden shed for pilonms in the 
south-east and of a ilower orchard in the south-west corner. Xumerous sculp- 
tures and architectural members, such as door-jambs, dmalal'as, friezes, etc., from 
various temples littered the site. These, along with others recovered bv dis- 
mantling modern additions, have been removed to a small sculpture godown 
built close by for the purpose. Several architectural pieces had, however, to 
be stacked in the temple compound for want of other accommodation. Since 
the original floor has been traced below the present one, the compound level will 
be reduced so as to expose the plinth mouldings of the Lakhamandal temple. 
The ruined lincia shrine in the northern part also needs conservation and it is 
hoped to take up this work in tlie near future. 

Kasia. 

At Kasia the monastic area on the we.st was further improved by the removal 
of heaps of spoil earth lying to the north and west of Monastery ■' D ’. An 
inspection path has been made round the monastic area which can now be 
approached both from the Buddhist dlmrammla and the road to the Matha 
Kuar temple. The modern arch over the later drain at the noith-east corner 
of the verandah of Monastery •' D ’ has been removed, and the two damaged 
and bulging gateway bastions on the east repaired. In Monastery ‘ L door 
jambs of cells on the north side were underpinned and the back wall, which 
had disappeared, rebuilt on the old foundation. The party walls which appeared 
like ramps were raised to the existing height of the other walls and their tops 
dressed with clean earth 9 thick. Similarly, the chambers on the north side 
of Monastery ‘ M ’ have been rebuilt except for the back wall which could not 
be traced (PI. HI, c). Its party walls descend to a depth of about 7' below 
the present ground level and considering the size of rooms it is possible that 
the foundation of the back wall may be hidden below the south wall of IMonas- 
tery ‘ D ’. Two Stepped buttresses which were constructed several years aero 
as a measure of conservation and obstructed two doorways, were removed 

1 A. S. I.. 1924-25, pp. 12-13. 
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Some modem bricks wliich had been used in some former repair were replaced 
by bricks of appropriate size. The cells and courtyard were levelled and 
dressed. 


Sarnath, 

At Sarnath general repairs were done to all the minor stupas surrounding 
the Dharmarajika-stupa, silt was removed from the drain leading from the 
forecourt' of the main shrine and the whole area freed of jungle. 

Belkhara. 

The inscribed pillar at Belkhara^ in the Mirzapur District dated in samvat 
1253 (A.D. 1196), which stands in the midst of fields, has been protected from 
damage by cattle by the erection of a 10' square wire fencing carried on 
square stone posts bedded in lime concrete. It is interesting to add that the 
present name Belkhara is mentioned in one of the inscriptions on this pillar. 

Bijaigarh Fort. 

Vegetation was cleared from Bijaigarh Fort in the Mirzapur District, 
but it will take two or three years more to free the fortifications and buildings 
therein from the rank jungle which has overrun this monument. A mediceval 
inscription in Nagari characters discovered on a wall of the Fort is illustrated 
in (PI. Ill, b). 

PUNJAB : MUHAMMADAN AND BRITISH MONUMENTS. 

By Khan Bahadur Maulvi Zafar Hasan. 

The total amount expended on the Muhammadan and British Monuments 
in the Punjab was Rs. 88,527 out of which Es. 45,648 were spent on Special 
Repairs, Es. 23,927 on Annual Repairs and Maintenance, and the balance of 
Rs. 18,952 on the upkeep of the pumping plants at the Lahore and Shahdara 
Gardens. 


Lahore. 

The centre of activities was again the Lahore Fort. A scheme for its 
lav-out was drawn up and submitted to the Director General of Archseoloo-v 
and in pursuance of the same the restoration of the Diwan-i-Am courtyard 
and Jahangir’s quadrangle were taken in hand. The north-east wing of the 
Mughal palaces inside the Lahore Fort usually designated Jahangir’s Quad- 
rangle consists of a spacious enclosure with a central courtyard having conti- 
nuous buildings on the east and west, and a building known as Bari Khwaboah 
on the north. To the east and west of the Khwabgah were formerly pavilions 
of which the one on the east has been recently reclaimed by dismantling a modern 
structure, while the one on the west has, save for its foundations, totally dis- 
appeared. On the south of the courtyard and contiguous with the back of 

■5. E; Vol. XI, pp. 128-130. [For the inscription see R. D. Banerji, J. A S. B., 1911 p. 763 and 

JrlS« A. .A L« Art. I * 
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the Diwan-i-Ani, was a range of buildings with a chabutra projecting into the 
courtyard corresponding to that on the noidh in front of the Bari Khwabgali. 
This chabutra still exists, but its adjoining buildings have entirely disappeared, 
and are now marked only by their recently excavated foundations. The courtyard 
was really a garden with intersecting causeways and a central tank with foun- 
tains and it is proposed to grass the parterres and plant trees and thus 
provide an appropriate setting to the adjoining buildings. The old ruined 
causeways have been restored, the intervening spaces between them levelled 
and dressed for lawns ; the tank, which forms the most interesting feature of 
the quadrangle, has been provided with marble fountain heads of an appropriate 
design (PI. V, a, b), and a bridge of Agra red sandstone has been constructed 
to give access to its central chabutra, which also has been provided with a marble 
fountain and paved with country bricks in diaper pattern. The southern cha- 
butra which was in a dilapidated condition, has been similarly paved, and in 
the adjoining area extending to the back of the Diwan-i-Am the foundations 
of the old ruined walls have been exposed by clearance and excavation. There 
now remains only the planting of trees and lawns to make the layout 
of the quadrangle complete. The pipe lines for the supply of water to these 
plots and fountains have already been laid. A sum of Rs. 4,000 was allotted 
this year to bring the project to completion, but the Public Works Department, 
which was responsible for its execution, surrendered Rs. 2,500 of that allotment, 
and will continue the work next year. The existing original Mughal buildings 
of this area still await conservation. 

The courtyard to the .south of the Diwan-i-Am was surrounded by building 
with entrance gateways on the south, east and west. All these, together with 
the gateways have disappeared, and are now traceable only by their foundations. 
It is proposed to indicate the now lost buildings by shrubberies leaving, however 
openings at the original gateways, and to lay out the open court with "rass 
lawns and pathways. On account of delay on the part of the Public Works 
Department in removing the debris of certain modern buildings the levelling 
and dressing of the Diwan-i-Am courtyard could not be undertaken, and the 
construction of the proposed pathways and steps, being dependent on the exe- 
cution of that task, had to be postponed causing the surrender of Rs. 9 , 944 , 
allotted for this work. The operations carried out in this area were the excava- 
tion of the site of the old ruined dalans, dismantling the central and cross walls, 
refilling the trenches, thus formed, with earth and clearing it of bricks and 
brickbats to prepare beds for shrubberies. This necessitated the removal of 
the old pipe lines laid during the Military occupation. The work was entrusted 
to the Public Works Department and brought to completion. 

The central hall and the side rooms of the Bari Khwabgah has been provided 
with Indian Patent Stone flooring in preparation for the transfer to the buildiim 
of the arms, etc., now exhibited in the Shish Mahal. 

Other works carried out at the Lahore Fort were rebuilding with reinforced 
brick work the roof of a compartment of the underground hammam at the building 
No. 29, dismantling certain modern barracks, latrines, steps and a tank in the 
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Diwan-i-Am courtyard, and clearing accumulated earth and debris from certain 
buildings and underground chambers. Among minor annual repairs, may be 
mentioned extensive underpinning and pointing of the Fort walls and repairs 
to the roofs of the Slush Mahal and the Chhoti Khwabgah. 

Among the most striking features of the Lahore Fort are the tahkjianas 
or underground chambers to be found under almost all the terraces and buildings 
standing along its northern wall and under those on the east and west sides 
of JahangirA c]uadrangle. Those on the north seem to represent an extension 
to the Fort, which, occupying an elevated piece of ground required a massive 
storied structure to form its northern side. This structure, which is raised 
to the highest inner level of the fort is double storeyed and the taJildianas lie 
in the first storev while the chambers on the ground floor are generallv blocked 
iqn except a few, which open outside into the so-called moat. Certain tali- 
lihanas at the first floor level are also closed, but whether for structural reasons 
it is difficult to say. Traces are noticeable at numerous places of attempts made 
probably during the Sikh period to break into these blocked up (ahkhanas and the 
ground floor chambers, but the operations seem to have been confined to search 
for hidden treasures, and were not carried out further to explore the buildings. 

Along the north face chambers have been discovered to the east of the 
marlde pavilion, called the Chhoti Khwabgah, under a terrace, which is paved 
with country bricks on edge in hexagonal panels emphasized with an edging 
of black marble. The ornamental pavement had in two places been repaired 
with modern bricks, but there were no indications of these talillianas, until 
I'hey were brought to notice by the subsidence of one of these patches during 
the rains of 1928. FiXamination revealed two chambers filled up with loose 
debris consisting of earth, mortar, brick-bats and blocks of brick masonry. 
Clearance of this debris has disclosed that these two chambers are connected 
by an archway. They are square in plan each with arched recesses 
on three sides and the aforesaid archway on the fourth. Above the arches 
the squares are changed by a pleasing arrangement of stalactite pendentives 
into octagons, wherefrom sprang the flat arched roofs, which have now collapsed. 
A wall coated with white chunam plaster runs across both these chambers from 
north to south, cutting off a section of them to the west. The purpose of 
this wall, which is a subsequent addition, is not certain but it was probabiv 
constructed to support the arched roofs, which probably showed signs of weak- 
ness and eventually collapsed. The modern brick patches, mentioned above, 
marked the gaps caused by the fall of the roofs, and it was presumably through 
these gaps that the chambers were filled up with debris. In the course of 
clearance a few pieces of a modern latticed wooden screen were discovered at a 
considerable depth in the northern chamber. They are of deal painted with 
red ochre and similar in design to the screens commonly found fitted to the 
windows in modern houses in Lahore, Their presence in the debris goes to 
prove that the filling of the chambers was effected at no very distant date. 

Curiously enough there is no entrance giving access to these chambers. 
Traces of two doorways are, however, to be noticed in the southern chamber. 
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but both of them are blocked up with brick masonry in lime, which in the case 
of the doorway at the south-east corner is coated with white plaster. The 
latter doorway opens into a passage which lies at the back of an underground 
Jiammam to the east, but is not continued. Two furnaces of the liammam open 
into this passage indicating that it was used in connection with heating of the 
bath. 

The other doorway is in the western arched recess of the southern chamber, 
corresponding to the doorway in the wall. These doorways are connected 
with a passage containing a plastered wall on either side, and covered with a 
roof which was supported on wooden planks, but the latter together with the 
wooden lintel of the doorway having rotted away were found lying below in a 
heap of charred wood. It may be noted that the passage was not filled up with 
debris, a fact which lends support to the assumption that the filling of the cham- 
bers was done through the gaps caused by the fall of their roofs, without, how- 
ever, any attempt Ijeing made to spread the debris and ram it properly. 

As noted above the doorway in the western arched recess of the southern 
chamlier is also blocked up, but is unplastered. A section of it at the upper 
end contained a dry masonry infilling of unused bricks, and its removal has 
brought to light a passage which is again blocked with brick masonry in lime. 
An attempt was made to clear this passage, but its brick masonry infilling was 
so tough and strong, that only a very small piece of it could l)e dismantled, 
revealing, however another doorway into a tahkJiana under the Chhoti Khwabgah. 
The portions of the passage and the doorway exposed to view are coated with 
white plaster, indicating that they were originally open for use, but with the 
available data it cannot be said whetlier the passage ends at the doorway or 
continues further to the soutli. 

In the nortliern chamlrer the arched recess to the north is built up with 
countrv brick masonry in lime. It is not coated with plaster, and seems to 
be modern, constructed to couixteract the thrust of the debris infilling again.st 
the fort wall. Ihider this chamber there is again a compartment at the ground 
floor, contaiiring a gallery on either side and a well to the south. The latter 
is now closed, but above it in the roof of the compartment there is a gap with 
a woodeir beam placed on it crosswise and indicative of an arrangement for- 
drawing water to supply the neighbouring liammam. The gap, w’hich is also 
closed, is nrarked by a low chabutra oir the roof above and from it runs a drain 
connected with air underground one in the southern chamber, where they are 
joined by a third drain from the liammam. 

From these facts it is evident that these chambers were connected with the 
adjoining liammam, but when its use as a bath was subsequeirtly discontinued, 
thev rvere abandoned and their entrance with its connecting passage blocked 
up. The liammam, which is an unpretentious building consisting of several com- 
partments of moderate size, lies partly under the building Xo. 29, which is 
assigned to the time of Jahangir. On I he erection of the Chhoti Khwabgah 
and the enclosure appertairring to it, the havimam appears to have been found 
inappropriate in close proximity to a royal palace, and was consequently re- 
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placed by more elaborate baths constructed at the south-west corner of that 
enclosure. 

Another work of importance carried out at the Lahore Fort was clearing 
the hanunani at the south-west corner of the Chhoti Khwabgah enclosure of earth 
and debris and removing the modern partition walls. The building, which is 
in a dilapidated condition, was used as the royal baths, and originally contained 
two separate Jiammams on the east and west of the two passages running between 
them from north to south. The western hammam, which was probably intended 
for the use of princes or ladies of the royal harem, has partly disappeared and 
is now represented by two compartments, one of which served as a hot bath. 
The eastern Immmam consisted of three chambers running from east to west, 
but of these also the easternmost one has now disappeared. These chambers 
open into a corridor on the north which appears to have extended to the west 
connecting the two Jiammams. The south wall, which contained arched recesses 
presumably furnished with glazed latticed screens has been pierced with doorwavs, 
and the ground on that side raised by more than four feet to bring it to the floor 
level of the hammam, with the result that the passages noted above have been 
blocked up. The latter, which were intended for the use of servants, have been 
cleared of accumulated earth and debris and one of them has been found to contain 
two furnaces with water reservoirs in the back walls of the hammams, and a number 
of flues running therefrom under the floors of the adjoining chambers. ^yith 
this arrangement the fire burnt in the furnaces served the double purpose of 
heating the water of the reservoirs as well as providing the chambers with hot 
air. "Water was supplied from the well to the south of the Maktab Khana, and 
on the roof of the hammam there are traces of a cistern, whence the water was 
carried through a masonry channel on the roof of the neighbouring arcade 
and the parapet wall to the north-east and east of the Moti Masjid. 

Clearance was confined principally to the eastern hamma^n, which during 
the Military occupation of the Fort was appropriated for servants’ quarters. 
In order to utilize it for residential purposes partition walls and new door open- 
ings were added. Almost all the modern walls have been removed, and the 
clearance of earth in the last or back chamber has exposed to view the arrano-e- 
ment of flues under the floor, which has partly collapsed. The second or middle 
chamber is occupied in the centre by a domed apartment with a gallery runnino- 
round it. But the roof of the gallery on the north and west has disappearecf 
and the arched openings of the apartment have been blocked up with countrv 
brick masonry in lime. The eastern arched opening has now been cleared 
of its infilling and the clearance of the apartment has brought to liofit a fine 
tank lined with slabs of ajuba stone. 

The first or easternmost chamber seems to have been demolished in British 
times to allow for a roadway which led to the modern offices (now dismantled 
and removed) near the Shish Mahal. The takmg up of the road has exposed 
to view another tank of ajuba stone octagonal in plan with a channel running 
round it, and traces of a marble pavement, which seems to have been formerly 
laid throughout the building but subsequently removed by the Sikh Rulers of 
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the Punjab for use in their own buildings. The building has not yet been 
thoroughly explored, and excavations to its north, west and south are likely to 
bring more interesting features to light. 

The Bnradari attached to Maharaja Sher Singh's Samadhi at Lahore 
received special repairs. This Baradari, which stands on a raised platform 
e.xtending to the west, is said to have been constructed by Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh, and was the scene of the assassination of Maharaja Sher Singh. A 
group of five Samadhis to the memory of the Maharaja, his two wives named 
EanI Eandhavi and Eani Partab Kaur, and certain followers lie on the platform 
to the west of the BaradarB. The works carried out this year were the re- 
building of the retaining wall of the platform on the south and east, re-roofing 
two rooms of the Baradari, providing it with a few chhajja slabs, and repairing 
the doors. The brick masonry pinnacle of the Samadhi of Rani Eandhavi 
was restored, and the chhajjas of this building and of the old cookhouse were 
repaired. 

Xawankot. 

According to the recommendations made by Mr. H. Hargreaves in his 
Inspection Note dated 31st March 1927 the eastern gateway and the two corner 
towers at the north-east and south-east of N.a.wankot near Lahore were acquired. 
Thev are beautifully ornamented with tile mosaics, and are the remains of a 
Mughal garden said to have been constructed by Zebu-n-Nisa, the famous 
daughter of the Emperor Aurangzeb. The princess is also said to have built 
her tomb in her lifetime in the garden, but as fate would have it, she died at 
Delhi and was buried there in the Tis Hazari Bagh, now known as Tis Hazari 
Maidan. The tomb at Nawankot which contains an unknown grave erroneously 
assigned to Zebu-n-Nisa, suffered badly at the hands of Maharaja Eanjit Singh, 
who is said to have stripped it of its marble work for use in his Baradari 
at Hazuri Bagh^. The former garden is now occupied by the Nawankot village 
and the gateway and the towers, altliough declared protected under the Ancient 
Monuments Preservation Act, were appropriated for residential purposes. Their 
acquisition was, therefore, a necessary preliminary to their conservation. The 
buildings have now been vacated and detailed proposals will be made for their 
repairs and maintenance. 

Shahdara. 

Three appeals were filed by the Punjab Government in the Punjab High 
Court in 1925 against a decision of the District Judge, Lyallpur, enhancing 
the award for the acquisition of tlie enclosure around Asap Khan’s Tomb at 
Shahdar-I from Rs. 13,885-7-4 to Es. 39,855-5-0®, and a sum of Es. 2,385 on 
account of the court fees together with Es. 1,300 for the counsel fee was paid 
this year to the Local Government for conducting the case. The appeals are 
still pending, and if they succeed, the excess amount paid for the acquisition 


1 Tarikk-i-Lahore by Rai Bahadur Kanhaya Lai, Victoria Press, Lahore, 1884, pp. 213-15. 

2 Tahqiqat-i-Chishti by Maulvi Nur Ahmad Chishti, Hamidia Steam Press, Lahore, 1907, pp. 570-72 ; Tarikh-i -Lahore 
by Bai Bahadur Kanhaya Lai, Victoria Press, Lahore, 1884, pp. 312-15. 
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as well as the cost of appeals mil be recovered from the parties concerned, and 
refunded to the Archaeological Department. 

At Jahangir’s Tomb the chabutra in front of the main entrance gateway 
and the southern section of the west causeway, running therefrom to the central 
tank, have been restored, the former being paved with country bricks on edge 
in diaper pattern like the original, and the latter in geometrical designs empha- 
sized with black marble outlines (PI. Y, c, d). 

An estimate amounting to Rs. 2,43,672 for works for the protection of 
Kamran’s Baradaei from the ravages of the river Ravi was prepared by the 
Public Works Department, but was not accepted. A small embankment of 
dry stone masonry was, however, constructed to support an overhanging water 
channel and a causeway of the old garden attached to the Baradari. Mirza 
Kamran was the second son of the Emperor Babar and a brother of the Emperor 
Humayun who after his accession to the tin one in 1530, conferred upon Idiii 
the government of the Punjab, Peshawar, Kabul, etc^. As its name indicates, 
the Baradari was constructed by that prince in connection with a now ruined 
garden which for a long time has been subject to encroachment by the river, 
which shows a tendency to form a new bed behind the Baradari. 

Attock. 

Preliminary measures for the conservation of the Begum-ki-Sabai at Attoce 
were undertaken as early as 1921, but their execution having been unsatisfactory 
a fresh estimate was framed for its appropriate treatment, and the work was 
undertaken and completed during this year. 

The Sarai lies on the old Badshahi Road from Bengal to the river Indus. 
The date of its erection is not certain, but it seems to have been constructed 
or known after Xur Jahan Begum, who crossed the Indus here in company 
with the Emperor Jahangir, when the latter was seized by Mahabat Khan and 
carried as a state prisoner to Kabul. It consists of an extensive enclosure 
with a central courtyard surrounded by arched compartments having verandahs 
to their front. Each of the four corners of the enclosure is defined by an octa- 
gonal bastion, while in the courtyard lies a small mosque standino- on a raised 
plinth. To the north, is a long flight of steps descending to a deep ravine, but 
the main entrance was through a gateway on the east, which together with most 
of the compartments on that side has now disappeared. The building, which 
is in a dilapidated condition, suffered considerably during its occupation by the 
Military and others when numerous additions were made to it. These additions 
have now been removed and the damage repaired as far as possible but the 
Sarai is now a mere ruin of its former self. The main items executed this year 
comprised the re-erection of the outer walls of the missing compartments 
on the north, south and west to a height of four feet to fill up the gaps, repairs 
to the brolcen arches and jambs, and making watertight the broken masonrv 
of the walls and roofs with lime concrete stained and roughened to match the 


^ Tarikh-i-i’arishta, Persian text, Nawal Kishor Press, Lucknow, 1905, p. 213. 
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original work. Tlie removal of an accumulation of earth and debris at the 
north wail and the demolition of a modern chahutra, constructed bv the Military 
on the east, have brought to light the steps and traces of the main entrance 
gateway noted above. The steps are partly preserved and can be repaired at 
little cost, Imt the gateway is in too ruinous condition to be restored. 


Multan. 

Special repairs were also effected to the S.cwi Ma.sjid at IMultan. The 
building, which is really a graveyard, consists of a small rectangular enclosure 
occupying a raised cliabutra and is entered on the east through a now dilapidated 
gateway. Its most prominent feature is the high west wall flanked by two 
sloping bastion-like minarets, and containing in the centre a deeply recessed 
mihrab. The whole of the west wall together with the minarets and the in.ilirab 
is profusely ornamented with tile work, which was also repeated on the side walls, 
(PI. IV, b) but the latter having been subsequently rebuilt with bricks in mud, 
most of their ornamental tiles have disappeared the remainder being reflxed 
at random. In the courtyard there are several graves, which were ruined by a 
gondi tree, the marble tawizes of two of them having fallen into the grave vault 
broken open by the roots of the tree. The twolzes have now been taken out 
and restored to their original positions, the gondi tree has been removed and the 
whole courtyard cleared and made tidy. The side walls, which were in a dila- 
pidated condition, have lieen repaired, some of their odd tiles being removed for 
safe custody. The hiclicha steps giving access to the gateway have been rebuilt 
with laMauri bricks in lime, and in the same connection a retaining wall has been 
constructed to maintain the chubulra on the east and prevent further encroaidi- 
ments up on it by the adjoining lane. A supplementary estimate is under pre- 
paration to provide for further measures rrecessary to preserve the building from 
decay. 

The irrscribed marble slair, stairding to the south of the principal grave 
deserves special irotice. On one face of the slab there is an epigraph in Persian 
verse which refers to the death of one Safar Quli, giving the date as 10th Shaban 
of the year 999 A. H. (3rd June 1591 A.D.) and the name of the scribe Rahrnat- 
rrllah. Orr the other face of the slab the irrscriptioir which is also in Persian 
verse, records a nroral lessoir taught by Imam Jafar Sadiq^, arrd corrtains the 
name of the scribe Zakariva, son of U.sta Muhammad, son of Jiwan Multairi. 
The date giverr here iir letters is in Arabic, and, curiously enough, does not cones- 
pond vith that carved over it in figures, the former being 1009 (lOOO-KiOl 
A.D.) and the latter 999 (1591 A.D.) which is the date of the other insfriptiLOi. 
It is difficult to account for this discrepancy. The mistake is due possi'oly to 
the writer’s ignorance of the Arabic language. .1 few other mai'ble inscriptions 
exist at the Sawi Masjid, but all are fragmentary and are quotations from the 
Quran. 


1 Imam Jafar sumamed Sadiq was the son of Imam lluhamma'l the graiiJsoa of Imam Husain. He was the 

sixth Imam and was very famous for his teachings among the JIuslims of his age. 
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Gardexs. 

The shrubberies in the Shalamar Gardex at Lahore, which were planted 
in the third terrace during 1927-28, are now well established. The beds of 
cannas on this terrace provided an excellent show during the hot weather, when 
there was a dearth of other floral einliellishinent. Tliere was the usual display 
of annuals around the central tank in the second terrace, both in the autumn 
and spring, and the profusion of roses in this terrace was much admired. 

The only work of impoi’tance undertaken at the Hazuri Bagh at Lahore 
was the removal of the dwarf duranta hedge, which lined the foot-paths, and the 
replacement of the same by clerodendron. a much more suitalfle plant for the 
purpose. 

NORTH WEST FRONTIER PROVINCE. 

By Khan Bahadtiv IManlvi Zafar Hasan. 

Takht-t-Bahi. 

Out of a sum of Bs. 9,190 spent on the conservation of the Central Protected 
Momunents in the North- West Froxtier Provixce, the Public Works Depart- 
ment was responsible for the expenditure of Es. 2,534 (Rs. ] ,833 on Special 
Piepairs and P\s. 701 on Winual Repairs) and the Superintendent. Archseological 
Survey for Rs. 6,G56 (Rs. 4,u00 on Special Repairs and Rs. 2.656 on Annual 
Repairs). Besides the usual annual repairs and maintenance, two new works 
were undertaken, the move important of them being the conservation of the 
monuments at Takht-i-Bahi. An estimate amounting to Rs. 6,672 was framed, 
and a sum of Rs. 4,000 was allotted against it during the year under review. 
But the dilapidated condition of the western revetment, noticed .siibsecpientlv, 
called for a supplementary estimate amounting to Rs. 4.494, and additional 
funds were provided for its completion at a total cost of Rs. 0.897. The Sub- 
overseer in charge succeeded in procuring lintels of local stt)ne, for want of which 
iron girders had been used in previous repairs. 

The main stupa in the Court has been relieved of its superincumbent 
debris and its top made watertight. The broken walls of the chapels surrounding 
the court have been underpinned Avith appropriate masonry, and the same treat- 
ment has been accorded the dilapidated domed roofs (PI. VI, a, 6b The 
loose debris piled upon the northern boundary wall has been removed, and its 
dilapidated portions while retaining, their broken line liave lieen rel)uilt. The 
steps leading to Coui-ts Y and VI have been repaired v.itli stone slabs to match 
the original, arrd the chapels in these coiuts have received treiitment similar to 
those in Court X of the main stupa (PI. VL r, d). Idie numerous small stup.as 
here have been relieved of superincumbent debris, and their tops dre.ssed to a 
slope which will throw off rain water. A few of them were opened and thev 
seem to have been votive stupas containing no relics. The upper portion of the 
wall between the Monastery (No. II) and Court No. [V, which was out of plumb, 

1 The numbers given to the various courts and buildings are those shown on the plan of Takht-i-Bahi published in the 
Artrmal Repivt, Frontier Circle, for the year 1911-12. 
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lias been dismantled, vliile the walls uf Monastery II Lave been underpinned 
and the broken window openings repaired. The clearance of spoil earth in the 
various courts and rooms led to the discovery of several anticjuities, but none of 
particular interest. 

The chief work executed at Takht-i-Bahi was however the repairs to the 
revetment forming the western boundary of Court IX. At its sorrthern end 
was a large breach and altliough this was repaired by the Public Works Depart- 
ment in 1910-11, it later gave way, and continued to be a menace to the structure. 
On examination it was found that the foundation of the revetment was badly 
decayed, and the breach was due to its consequent settlement. The breach 
in the revetment has now been rebuilt and its decayed foundation made solid 
by reconstructing it with stone in lime. The ground of Court IX was excavated 
to a depth of some 6 feet and stones and stone chips contained therein were re- 
rarnnied. To stop percolation of water, earthen-ware pipes with open joints 
have been laid on a layer of lime concrete, two feet below the surface, to serve 
as subsoil drains, the top of the surface has been covered with 2" of eardh 
brought from the plain, and the area given a regular slope to the south-west, 
where the section of the existing outlet has been enlarged to drain olf rain water 
more rapidly. 

SlIAHDAUR. 

The other work of s|.ecial repairs, undertaken in the Frontier Province 
was the construction of an enclosure wall around an inscribed rock at Shaudaur, 
Agror Valley, Hazara District. 


BOMBAY PRESIDENCY WITH SIND. 

By Mr. G. C. Chandra, 

During the year under report a sum of Rs. 29,477 was expendeti on the 
execution of works departnientally by the Arclueological Superintendent and 
Rs. 67,304 through the agency of the Public Works Department. 

Sarnal. 

The repairs to the GalteWaka Mahadeva TFiiPLE at Sarnal in the Ivaira 
District, which have been in progress for some time were almost conqdeted. 
Some of the old stones of the siJcJiara recovered from the debris were re-set in their 
original position and the niandapn was practically rebuilt. People are now coming 
in large numbers to visit this temple despite its remoteness. 


Bassein. 

Prehminary measures of conservation undertaken in the Jesiit Church 
and Monastery founded in 1548 A.D.i within the Portucue.se Fort at Bassein 
in the Thaua District, included the eradication of brushwood and the removal 


^ Campbell, Thana Gazetteer (1882), p. 41. 
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of earth and debris from the area covered by the ruins. In the course of the work 
were exposed the stone paved floors of several rooms, and in one of them a sculp- 
ture of a Nagini was brought to light (PI. VIII, c). A narrow stone pipe was 
discovered behind the figure and it was found conneeted to a small cistern built 
just over the head of the sculpture. Xo trace of its outlet has, however, been 
found. 

JOGESVARI. 

The interior of the Brahmanical Caves at JogesvarI in the Bombay Suburban 
District, which used to remain under water for a considerable part of the year, 
has now been cleared of the huge accumulation of earth and exposed to its original 
level. Eepairs to one of the disintegrated pillars of the long verandah to the 
south side were taken up as an experimental measure, and stones of large size 
were used to reduce the number of joints in the masonry. 


San JAN Peak. 

About 14 miles from S.anjan. a station on the B., B. and C. I. Railway, close 
to the western bank of the river of that name, and in the village Khunavada 
in the Thana District, stands the Sanjan Peak, also called St. John’s Pe.ak 
and Barat Hill, which commands a distant view of the Arabian Sea. Arrange- 
ments for the clearance of the so-called caves on the top of this hill were made 
departmentally. One irregular rock-hewm cell measuring 41' by 32' by 13' 3" 
and having two rectangular pillars, was cleared. The front wall of this cell 
is lined with masonry of old thin bricks. A flight of steps, partly cut in the 
rock and partly built up of thin bricks, leads dovn to the floor level. A number . 
of small cisterns was discovered near the cell. It appears that the so-called 
cell was originally meant to serve the purpose of a cistern and was subse- 
cpiently converted into a room. Traces of ancient stone walls, of which only 
one has been exposed, are \dsible near the cisterns. 

Elephanta, Karla and Pooka. 

The construction of the open pavilion for visitors at Elephanta in the 
Kolaba District, started last year, was completed during the year under review. 
Repairs to the rock-hewn Buddhist Caves at Karla in the Poona District were 
continued, and the open area in front of them all, except a poition near the 
Custodian’s quarters, was enclosed to keep out cattle and the bed of the newly 
diverted channel in tliis open area paved with flagstones. "Work at the Shanwar 
Wada in Poona City consisting of making parapets and walls watertight was 
continued and the conservation of the Ford Walls should be completed next year. 


JUNNAR. 

Proper pathwavs were provided to the almost inaccessible group of 90 Caves 
on the west side of the hill fort of Sivaneri at Junnar in the Poona District. 
This will facilitate the preparation of guide maps of the important groups of 
Caves by the Survey of India. It may be noted that the traces of fresco paintings 
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on the ceiling m one of the A ihara Caves mentioned by James Burgess in 1882^ 
are still visible. The whole ceilmg was origmally coated with a t hin layer of 
mud and divided into square panels in which floral designs were painted in various 
colours. Of these, red, yellow, black and white tints are clearly perceptible, 
but no traces of any figures exist. Fergusson assigns these caves to the pre- 
Christian epoch. The remains of the ancient compound walls and the plinth 
of the main platform of Habshi Gumbaz at Junnar were laid bare and traces 
of four gateways to the compound recovered. 

Faria Bagh and Pedgaon. 

At Faria Bagh in the Ahmednagar District the special work to the water 
palace was continued during the year. It consisted in exposing the entire 
terraced bed of the tank bv the removal of silt which was used in makmg 
rough pathways around the monument. A portion of the wall of the octagonal 
platform on which the main building stands was completed by fixing suitable 
coping stones. The IMilitary authorities have transferred to this Department 
on payment of Rs. 327, land measuring 32 feet in width lying all around the 
tank. 

As a preliminary measure to protect the exposed foundation of Babhales- 
vara or Balesvara Temple, standing close to Lakshmi Narayan Temple at 
Pedgaon proper, channels were dug to prevent waterlogging and retaining walls 
constructed around its base. 


Ahmedabad District. 

In the Ahmedabad District the Public Works Department carried out repairs 
to nine different protected monuments. Satisfactory progress has been made 
towards the extensive repairs to the retaining walls around the Mansar Talav 
at ViRAMGAM. One of the two existing domes of Bahlol Khan Qazi's Masjid 
at Dholka, which had been leaking profusely, was made thoroughly watertight 
by grouting and a layer of lime concrete. A disintegrated capital of a pillar 
in the Zenana gallery of this monument was renewed. Preliminary trial trenches 
were dug in the compound of the palace of Azam Khan at Ranpur. In the 
citv of Ahmedabad execavation was undertaken to reveal the buried plinth of 
the SiDDi Sayad's Mosque. The main heavy chhajja in front of the gatewav 
to the Bhadra Tower at this place, which was threatening to collapse as a result 
of excessive percolation of rain water and insufficient tail weight, was dismantled 
after photographs had been taken to ensure its proper resetting. The brick 
wall to the north side of this gate was also repaired on the lines of the existing 
masonry. The terraced roof of the Tin Darwaza or ‘ triple gateway ’ on the 
Ritchie Road received attention and decayed wooden beams were replaced by 
new ones. Repairs were carried out to the compound wahs of the Fathi or 
Phuti Masjid. At the request of the Muhammadan community of Ahmedabad 
electric light has been installed in Rani Sipri's Masjid and Tomb situated near 


‘ Report on the Buddhist Care Temples and their inscriptions, VoL I, p. 29. 
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the Astodia gate, the lead-covered wiring having been made as inconspicuous 
as possible. The local Sunni Muslim Wakf Committee contributed Rs. 618, 
being two-third of the estimated cost of this work. 

Ranch Mahals District. 

In the Ranch Mahals District special repairs to the Khajuri Masjid on the 
banks of the Bada Talav were resumed during the year and the south wall rebuilt 
and the pillars re-set in plumb. The works to the Codhra, Halol and Mandvi 
Gateways of the citadel at Champaner started previously are nearing comple- 
tion. While removing earth and debris which had accumulated behmd the 
south wall of the first gateway, about 40 maunds of coats of mail, greaves, 
gauntlets, caparisons made of plate mail, rings and some stone balls were dis- 
covered. Conservation work was started to the first set of gates of the Hill 
Fort of Ravagadh and iron gratings were provided to the two openings of the 
granaries in the Ralace of Rattai Rawal on the top of the hill. Rreliminary 
works to the Mahadeva or Kankanesvara Temple at Kankanper started 
during the year, consisted in cutting jungle from the area around the monument ' 
as well as in removing earth, stone and debris from all sides of the platform on 
which stands the triple shrined temple. 

Bijapur District. 

In the Bijapur District special repairs to the compound walls of the Asar 
or Athar Mahal or “ palace of relics " at Bijapur were undertaken (Rl. VII, b). 
The work of filling in the cracks in the dome of the Gol Gvmbaz, removing modern 
accretions to the causeways, levelling a portion of the inner compound wall at 
the soiitliern side of the main platform and also repairs to the adjacent reservoir 
of Masa Bavdi were also taken up. The Executive Engineer has been success- 
ful in bringing in water from Begam Talao so as to fill up the tanlc in front of the 
Asar Mahal (Rl. VII, b). Repairs to the compound walls and the treatment 
of the area around the incomplete mausoleum of Sikandar Adil Shah (RL 
VII. a) and the work of cutting the wild growth of cactus on the ancient city 
walls were also undertaken. At Badami special attention was paid to the 
SuvAi.i Temple where a neat low parapet wall has been provided to prevent 
possible accidents. A model of a gabled roof having a pseudo-cjueen post truss 
is cut on its noith wall (Rl. IX, a), which also bears a male and a female figure. 
The roof of a temple in the Kontgudi group at Aihole (Rl. VII, c) in the same 
District, was made watenight by providing cement concrete rolls to the open 
joints in conformity with the original method of construction as revealed in 
the adjoining temple. At Bevoor conservation of the Ramesvara Temple 
was resumed and the exposed plinth of the entire structure secured on four sides. 
The Visvesvara Temple at Haller in the same District received attention, 
and its broken stone lintels were supported by angle irons. 

Hangal and Vi.iayadeega. 

In the Dharwar District repairs to the Tarakesvara Temple at Hangal 
were started and the open joints in the silhura and cracks in the terraced roof 
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of the mcDidapa were filled. Repairs to the Fort at Vijayadurga in the Ratua- 
giri District for which notes had been drawn np in 1915 were commenced during 
the year. Only a small portion of the vcall between bastion Xos. 2 and 3 and a 
gap in bastion Xo. 4 could be completed with the grant allotted fur the purpose. 
It is one of the best sea-forts on the Konkan coast and stands on a good harbour. 

Raygad, Peothan. Ankai, Ghodesvara. 

The work in connection with the retaining walls around the chhutri cons- 
tructed over the samadhi of the Maharaja Sivaji at Raygad in the Kolaba Dis- 
trict has been completed (PI. VII,. 0) and the preliminary work to the Hindu- 
Jain temple at Deothax in the Xasik District, mentioned in last year's report, 
was completed. Some nine damaged -Tain images of the Digaml)ara sect were 
recovered from the Ankai Caves in the course of excavation. Conservation 
of the BEGrM’s Tomb and Masjid at Ghodesvara in the Sholapur District 
was started during the year under repoit, and satisfactory 2 )rogress was made 
towards building a portion of the long retaining wall behind the masjid. 

SiXD. 

In Sind only three special repairs were taken up namely to the Tomb of 
Mir Shahadad at Shahadadpcr in the XTiwabshah District, tlie Satvax-jo- 
Thax at Rohri in the Sukkur District and the Fort at Xaokot in the Thar and 
Parkar District. 


BIHAR AND ORISSA. 

By Mr. Mohammad Hamid Knraishi. 

A sum of Rs. 57.011 was expended on the Conservation of Ancient [Monu- 
ments in the Central Circle during the year under review. Of this sum Rs. 29.503 
were spent in the Bihar and Diissa Province. AVith the exception of the opera- 
tions at Xalanda in Bihar, which weie carried out by the Arclneological Superin- 
tendent direct, all conservation work in the Central Circle was done through the 
agency of the Public AA'orks Department. 

Xalaxda. 

On the conservation of the excavated remains at Xalaxda an allotment of 
Rs. 6,000 was spent in full. At the Stupa site Xo. 3 the repair of the north- 
west corner tower of the 5th sfujai in the sequence of seven that are contained 
within this mound was completed, and the box walls of the 6th stupa encasing 
it were underpinned with brick, the face of the bricks used in the underpinning 
being cut away to stimulate the original brick hearting that had previouslv 
been cut through to expose the 5th stupa tower. The original earth inhlling 
in these box walls has been replaced where structurally necessary by concrete 
left rough on the surface. The remains of the 5th stupa berm adjoining this 
tower have been relaid with concrete sloped to drain away into the bottom of 
the “ box ” around the tower, which again has been made watertight with a 
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concrete floor and provided witli a drain through the enclosing wall on the west 
to carry rain water away outside the stupa. The berm of the 6th stupa has also 
been relaid with concrete along the west and south sides of the mound ; and the 
preserved portions of the original stair that ascended to the top of the stupa has 
been provided with concrete treads in accordance with the old remains. Its 
stepped sidewall has also been repaired and provided with concrete copings to 
match the original work. The disturbed-brick- hearting between the 6th stupa 
stair and the oth stupa stair below it, has been replaced by a retaining wnll of 
brick in lime, cut awav on the face to match the cut face of the original heartinor 
so that the 6th stupa stair has been securely supported in position while the 
original appearance of the structure beneath it has been retained. (PI. X, «, b). 
The broken concrete treads of the 5th stupa stair below it have also been re- 
paired. A low cliahatra projecting from the north front of the 6th stupa, at its 
north-east corner, as well as the old brick pavement adjoining it has been repaired. 
The remains of some small votive stupas, contemporary with the 7th stupa, 
have been conserved and the debris below them, which had to be cut through 
to expose the earlier 6th level, has been replaced by concrete underpinning. The 
broken remains of original concrete paving at the foot of the 6th stupa stair on 
the north front have been taken up and the area relaid with new' concrete, sloped 
slightly to drain away rain water from the stupa. The ground along the east 
facades of the 5th stupa and of the 4th stupa exposed behind it, has also been 
treated with concrete. Some fifty small votive stupas along the south and 
w'est front of the stupa mound have also been repaired. These stupas, like the 
main stupa itself, are of more than one period, and the indications of this have 
been carefully preserved in the repair. 

The conservation of Monastery Site No. 1 w'as almost completed in the 
previous year, but a number of minor works remaining to be done were brought 
to completion. The original low parapet wall in front of the west entrance hall 
has been repaired and its concrete coping relaid between the existing stone column 
bases still in situ. Similar repair of the concrete threshold behind the entrance 
vestibule was also executed. In the ulterior courtyard, the remains of a brick 
moonstone cliabutra belonging to the second level were repaired and the ground 
of the third, or Deva Pala, level of the courtyard rammed with brick-bats so 
laid that water would drain into the lowest level exposed, whence it will be carried 
outside the building through an original drain at this level in the north-east 
corner of the monastery. The earth ramps, that had been left betw’een the 
remains of the three earliest levels exposed in the courtyard, have been refaced 
with concrete to make them secure against erosion in the rains and to mark 
the original debris. The top surfaces of these dift’ereiit levels have themselves 
been rammed with broken brick as a protection against the weather. The floor 
of the Deva Pala shrine on the east side of the Monastery and also of a number 
of adjoining cells together with the verandah in front, were relaid with concrete. 
A new drain was cut at the north end of the verandah through the high later 
wall l.hat separates this third level shrine from the courtyard, to carry awav 
the water that would otherwise collect in the shrine. 
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The floors of the cells and their adjoining verandah of Monastery Site 
Ko. 4 that have been exposed at the earliest level in the north-west corner of 
this monastery, have been relaid with concrete and the dift'erence between this 
level and the Deva Pala level next above is being negotiated by means of a 
concrete retaining wall left rough to represent the debris between them. The 
whole of this site, with its three separate main levels of occupation, is being 
drained by way of this earliest level through the east enclosing wall of the 
monastery by means of a new channel cut through the lateral walls of the verandah 
and cells. Tlie doorway of the little cell flanking the entrance gateway on the 
west at the Deva Pala level which was blocked with debris has been cleared and 
the later wall above has been supported on a concrete lintel at the level of its 
foundations. 

Outside the entrance gateway are the remains of a wide stair that once gave 
access to the topmost monastery built on tlie site. This stair with its stepped 
side-walls has ber-n ropc.ired and provided with new concrete treads in accordance 
with the existing remains. The collapsed walls of the cells on the east side of 
the courtvard of 1\1onastery Annexe Bite Xo. 5 were dismantled in part and 
built up again, the little corbel-headed doorways leading from one cell to another 
being carefully reconstructed. Here the cells are arranged in three groups or 
suites, each being entered through only one of the cells composing it. The 
verandah doorway of this entrance cell is provided with a short brick cornice, in 
contrast with the corbel-headed doorways in the lateral walls, and this is being 
reconstructed in the repair. 

Two original drains run parallel west to east across this site and each in 
its time was used for the drainage of Monastery Xo. 4 adjoining. The more 
northerly drain, which is at a slightly lower level than the other, is being repaired 
and made use of again to carry away the drainage of Monastery No. 4. The 
southern drain is similarly being repaired and re-used to drain this annexe, the 
respective courses tlirough the crossing walls being opened up again and widened 
to allow of easy clearance. Both these drains will discharge outside the east 
facade of the annexe, which is hr alignment with the east frontage of the monas- 
tery range. 

Monastery Site Xo. G discloses two periods of occupation. Conservation 
at this site consisted in the building up of the enclosing walls on the south and 
north sides of the monastery at the Deva Pala level. The tops of these walls 
were made watertight with a layer of concrete which was concealed beneath 
brick hearting in mud in order to give as natural an appearance as possible to the 
ruined structure. The old brick paving over the southern half of the monastery 
courtvard at this upper level was found very badly shattered and potholed. 
This is being taken up in its entirety and replaced with new paving laid in the 
same way and with bricks of the same size as the old, but with suitable provision 
for dra'mage. Two sets of long cooking clmlhas, one in the west half of the 
coui-tvaTd and the other in the east, which had been let into the original paving 
have been repaired. In the south-east corner of the monastery at this level 
the remains of a dog-legged stair that once led to the upper storeys have been 
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repaired, and its concrete treads and landing reconstructed. A low parapet 
wall of the entrance gateway on the west was rebuilt in accordance ivdth the 
existing remains, and the badly broken floor of the gateway itself and of the 

vestibule behind it was relaid with concrete. In accordance with the scheme 

to exhibit as much as possible of both levels a portion of the correspondmg floors 
of the earlier structure below had been exposed on the north side. These also 
were relaid with concrete and the later floor above them supported on concrete 
retaining walls. The drainage of this site is being arranged, from the later 

structure above into the earlier one below, and thence through the east 

enclosing wall of the monastery to discharge outside the site. For this purpose 
a new drain is being cut from the north-east corner of the courtyard, through 
the verandah and an adjoining cell, since no original drain from the courtyard 
has been found at this level. 

The principal conservation done this year was at Monastery Site No. 7. 
Here, there appear to be three main levels of occupation. The middle one seems 
to be contemporary with the Deva Pala stratum. The uppermost structures were 
revealed in the excavations of the pre\’ious year, and work was now concentrated 
on the repair of these remains as a preliminary to excavating the next level below. 
The walls of thirty of the cells along the four sides of the monastery at the upper, 
most level have been built up breast high, and the indications left in the old brick 
■jambs of the original joinery in the doorways have been carefully preserved and 
repeated in the new work, though the joinery itself 'will not be replaced. Little 
“ L ” planned niches and the slots for the door bars, of which e'vidence also existed 
in the old door jambs, have been repeated in the repair. About half of these 
cell -walls so far have been made watertight with a layer of concrete finished ofi 
with brick hearting in mud. The enclosing wall of the monastery at this level 
along the north and, in part, the east sides has also been built up approximately 
to the height of the cell walls attached to it and the bed-recesses in the back of 
the cells reconstructed in accordance with the existing portions. Some idea 
of the magnitude of this work will be gathered from the fact that the enclosing 
walls of the monastery measure 200 feet one way and 170 feet the other and are 
8 feet thick, while the walls of its thirty-four cells average some five feet in thick- 
ness. Along the south verandah of this monastery the Deva Pala stratum 
next below this level has been exposed, and here again the low remains of the 
ruined verandah walls have been dismantled and rebuilt, together with the jambs 
of the cell doorways in it. Care has however been taken to preserve all the 
features of the old work in the new underpinning. This verandah wall was too 
badly bulged and shattered for any other treatment, since it has to sustain the 
weight of the later wall built upon it. 

Some 80,000 of bricks of the special large “ Cupta sizes 15"xl0" 
and 12" x8" were made and burnt on the site by the Arclueological Superintendent 
at a cost averaging about Es. 22-4-0 per thousand, and the ecjuivalent of some 
128 feet of reinforced concrete lintels, 12" x6" ia section, was also constructed 
at a cost of 8| annas per foot. The bricks are needed for the appropriate repair 
of the old remains, and the lintels for the support of later structures erected on 
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t]ie mins of earlier ones where the alignment of the later structure projects beyond 
that of the earlier. 

Eajoir. 

A sum of lls. 1.045 (exclusive of Agency Charges) was silent on the conserva- 
tion of the Jarasandh-ki-Baithak at Ra.ic;ir. The terrace on the top of the 
haitliah and of the chabutm thereon was relaid with new concrete and the damaged 
brick walls of the platform on which stand some Muhammadan graves were also 
repaired. 

A short length of the Fort Mall of “New Rajgir ” also received attention 
(PI. XI, a, b). This portion of the wall is situated immediately op^rosite the 
Dak Bungalow and is in a relatively good state of preservation. Here the 
passage of the South Gate was cleared of debris and re-paved with smooth faced 
boulders, and the gate piers were raised to a height of about five feet from the 
paved floor of the entrance by rebuilding with similar heavy boulders set in dry 
masonry. Debris and jungle were also removed from the immediate vicinity of 
the plinth piers and flanking bastions of the Gate ; and the tops of the side 
walls rebuilt with heavy boulders, the whole operation costing Rs. 1,140. 

Rohtasgarh. 

At Rohtasgarh in the Shahabad Di.strict a sum of Rs. 6,053 was spent on 
conservation as well as Rs. 3,441 on urgent repairs to the Palace and other monu- 
ments in the Fort. The latter works comprised the dismantling and rebuihling 
of a couple of oriel balconies projecting from the west facade of the Palace, 
constructing a buttress against the west adjoining wall of the Ghazi Darwaza, 
which was bulging outward, re-terracing the roof of the Kathautia Gate, 
rebuilding the fallen compound wall of the Jami Masjid of Sher Shah and res- 
toring the missing portions of the stone pavement of its courtyard. 

SassarajM. 

Repairs to the SuRi Monuments at Sassaram were continued at a cost of 
Rs. 2,556, leaving only a few items for completion. 

Cuttack. 

On the conservation of the East Gateway of the Barabati Fort at Cuttack 
a sum of Rs. 678 was spent principally on the removal of the remaining roots and 
trunk of a great bar tree, and the filling in of the rooms on either side of the gate- 
way with broken brick, stone and sand, and the consolidation of the roofs with 
new concrete. 


CENTRAL PROVINCES AND BERAR. 

By Mr. Mohammad Hamid Kuraishi. 

Burhanpur. 

The exrension of the revetment wall constructed in the previous year below 
a half ruined cMatri of the tomb of Shahnawaz Khan at Burhanpur has, it is 
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hoped, checked further erosion of the high river bank on which the nionument 
^stands’^ (PL XI, c, d). In the Nimar District Gazetteer (p. 217) Shahnawaz Khan 
has been described as “a soldier of fortune whose sister was married to the 
Emperor Shah Jahan ” and who subsequently become a recluse.* This, how- 
ever, is not a historical fact. Shahnawaz Khan was a son of the Khan Khanan 
Mirza Abdur Rahim Khan, and a grandson of the Khan Khanan Bairam Khan. 
His fatlier and grandfather being thus among the highest officials at the Mughal 
court, Shahnawaz can hardly be described as a soldier of fortune, much less as 
a saint. The younger Khan Khanan [i.e., Shahnawaz Khan’s father) was the 
Governor of the Deccan for a long time during the reign of Jahangir. A 
well preserved Serai and a set of ruined harumanis bearing a contemporary inscrip- 
tion of Mirza Abdur Rahim Khan Khan-Khanan ma}’ still be seen at Burhaupur 
which was the capital of the Deccan under the Mughals. Shahnawaz received 
the enviable title of ‘ Bahadur ' in the 47th year of Akbar's reign (1010 A.H.) 
as a reward for defeating Malik Anibar of the Deccan near Xander. In the 
10th year of Jahangir's reign (1024 A.PI.) when Shahnawaz Khan held the com- 
mand of the Fort of Balapur in Akola District, he again inflicted a crushing 
defeat on Malik Ambar at Khirki now known as Aurangabad and was made a 
panj-hazari. He was in charge of the newly conquered districts of Balaghat 
in the Nizam's Dominions for sometime before his death. His real name was 
Mirza Iraj and he is described as a handsome young man of excellent tempera- 
ment, a brave soldier and a wise statesman. He drank himself to death in the 
prime of his youth (1619 A.D.)h 

One of the oldest and most interesting monuments at Burhanpur is the Bibi- 
ki-Mas.tid. Here a sum of Rs. 1,508 was spent on the rebuilding of a retaining walk 
raising the height of a part of the compound wall to keep animals out of the 
mosque, the replacement of the old door shutters by new ones of appropriate 
design, the removal of debris from the courtyard and the provision of a drain 
from the bath room. A further sum of Rs. 261 was spent during the year on 
raising the height of the angle guldastas on two of the fagades of Nadir Shah’s 
Tomb to the level of the parapet which they originally topped. 

Akola. 

A special repair estimate of Rs. 2,253 (exclusive of Agency Charges) was 
funded during the year under report for carrying out repairs to the Dahi-handa 
Gate at Akola, the Khirki Gate and the south-east angle bastion of the outer 
city wall and the Hawa Khana Bastion of the inner city wall. The principal 
items of conservation were the removal of vegetation, restoration of a couple of 
damaged I'anguras, making watertight of the top of the south-east angle bastion, 
repairing and rebuilding a short length of wall adjoining the Khirki Gate, remov- 
ing debris from the top of the Dahi-handa Gate and its flanking bastion, re- 
terracing the same with new concrete, and underpinning the Hawa Khana 
bastion, and the Dahi-handa Gate and its adjoining walls and bastions. 


1 Vide A. S. I., 1924-25, p. 34. 

2 This desoiiptiou has been followed in .1. S. I., 1924-25, p. 34. 
• MaalldriiX-umara, Vol. H, pp. 645-48. 
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Narnalla. 

Towards the conservation of the Hill Fort of Xarnalla a sum of Es. 4,536 
was spent. A retaining wall was constructed to support an overhanging section 
of a bastion outside the Shah Nur Gateway and dense jungle growing near the 
buildings and on the Fort walls and bastions was removed as was also the dis- 
figuring lime pointing from the fine Mahakali Gateway and whitewash from the 
Andiar IMahal and the beautiful little mospue near by. 

Lonar. 

At Lonar in the Buldana District a sum of Es. 1.025 was expended on re- 
building the fallen east enclosure wall of the " Square ” Kund and on petty 
repairs to the steps and terraces around the reservoir. 

Tilota Khairi. 

The Eakshas Tilota (or Giant's frying-pan) at Tilota Khairi in the 
Bhandara District (PI. IX, !>) is a criamlech consisting of a huge hammer-dressed 
elliptical stone slab sustained on three vertical stone supports enclosing between 
them a space of G' 9" by 5' which is almut 4' 6" high. The covering slab is 15' 9" 
long and 11' G" wide. It is about a foot tliick in the middle though quite thin 
at the edges which, like the rest of the slab are also rough dressed. The slab 
had tilted backward throwing all its weight on the stone uprights at the back, 
two of which had already succumbed under the pressure. New stone pillars 
were erected here to lend support to the covering slab. 

Chanda and Drug Districts. 

Special Eepairs to the Hanujian Khirki, the Pathanpura Gate, the Chor 
I vHiRKi and the Jatpura Gate of the Fort at Chanda have now been completed 
at a total cost of Es. 15,832 and the roofs of these Ivhirkis and gates and adjoining 
bastions have been made watertight. A sum of Es. 650 was spent during the 
rear for carrying out urgent Special Eepairs at the Bagar Khirki. The bastion 
at the east end of the adjoining wall being cracked in half a dozen places on the 
outside, while its outer wall had separated some four inches from the flagged 
paving on its roof. The paving itself had sunk considerably in the middle 
allo^ving rain water to collect and penetrate into the interior which being of 
rubble in mud had beg-un to subside causing the displacement of the bastion 
wall. All these defects were removed and the remainder of the work is expected 
to be funded and finished next year. Clearance of jungle from the walls and 
bastions of the small Marhatta Fort at 'Wairagarh in the Chanda District 
cost Es. 188 and the conservation of the Sita Devi Temple at Deorbija in the 
Drug District was completed at a total cost of Es. 624. 

Saugor District. 

In the Mahadeo Te:mple at Karonda in the Saugor District the cracked 
front lintel of the porch has been supported on a pair of angle irons, the leaking 
portions of the roof made watertight, the south and east parapets of the porch 
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repaired and a crack in tke masonry at the junction of the porch and the adjacent 
shrine filled in with cement mortar. On the Mahadeo Temple at Pali a sum 
of Es. 403 was expended during the year for rebuilding with dressed stone 
masonrv, the fallen upper portions of the north, south and west parapets of the 
shrme walls and for providing a stone in lime facing to the temple platform. 
A supplementary estimate for Special Repairs to the temple has been called for 
wherein provision will be made for stone pavement on the top of the platform 
and for carr}fing out other minor repair’s at the monument which is one of the 
oldest extant in the district and is a good specimen of later medieeval architecture. 

Bilhari. 

In the Jubbulpur District a sum of Es. 103 was spent on the Vishnu Yaraha 
Temple at Bilhari bringing its conservation to a successful completion. All 
the sculptures lying about the temple were collected and placed against a small 
platform in the south-east corner of the enclosure, and the stone pavement of 
the large temple platform was made water-tight by pointmg the joints with mortar, 
toned down to match the weathered surface of the old pavement. 


BENGAL AND ASSAM. 

By Mr. K. N. Dikshit. 

Bengal. 

The programme of conservation in Bengal during the year 1928-29 carried 
out at a cost of Es. 27,082 embraced, besides the usual works of annual repairs 
and maintenance, twenty one items of special repairs, the total expenditure 
on which amounted to Es. 17,021-8-0. 


Paharpur. 

The only work carried out directly by the Archeeological Superintendent in 
Bengal was the conservation of the excavated temple at Paharpur in the 
Rajshahi District at a cost of Es. 4,171. The architecture of the main temple 
and the measures undertaken so far for the preservation of the structure have 
been discussed in the last two years’ reports, so that it will sufifice to mention 
here the details of this year’s work. The portions taken in hand were the walls 
of the mandapa on the east, north and west, the antechamber on the east and the 
high walls of the circumambulating passage on the south-east and south-west 
(PI. XII, a, h). The old decayed masonry of the leaning walls was in each case 
carefully dismantled, and the rebuilding done strictly in accordance with the 
old outline, with bricks of proper size, and in recessed cement or lime mortar, 
special care being taken to preserve the original appearance. The basement 
and firss terrace walls Avere also repaired, where necessary and a persistent 
campaign carried on throughout the year for the eradication of the rank vege- 
tation growing over the monument. The well-defined rooms and verandahs 
reclaimed by excavation last year from jungle-clad mounds, vere also kept free 
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from vegetation and maintained in good repair by rebuilding patclies of displaced 
masonry and making arrangements for the drainage of rain water from each 
cell. • The main problem at Paharpur is the preservation from the deteriorating 
effects of rain and subsoil water, of the valuable terracotta plaques and stone 
images in situ in the walls of the basement. 


VlSHXL’PUR. 

One of the most important centres of conservation in Bengal is the 
picturesque old Hindu capital known as Vishxupur in the Bankura District 
where a number of temples, gateways, canon, etc,, dating from the fifteenth 
to eighteenth centuries are preserved. The dynasty, which maintained its semi- 
independent character in the jungle tracts of Mallabhoom for centuries, at last 
came to an end after the devastations carried on by the Bhonsle's hordes of 
cavalrv in the third cpxarter of the eighteenth century. The religious zeal of 
the Yishnupur Kings, who were mostly staunch devotees of the neo-Yaishnava 
School of Chaitanya, found expression in the embellishment of their capital by 
beautiful temples mostly dedicated to Krishna, under a variety of names. The 
Yishnupur Rajas were responsible for introducing several new forms of architec- 
ture peculiar to Bengal, such as the Rds-Mahcha, Jor-Bdngld, Pancha-Ratna 
and other temple types. A comprehensive programme of conservation carried 
on for several years since 1920-21 has now placed the monuments in the charge 
of the Department in a structurally sound condition. Most of the temples 
were ‘ living ’ a few years ago, but with the progressive diminution of the funds 
endowed by the Raj for the maintenance of worship, temple after temple fell 
into disuse, till at last, the idols were all collected in a temple contiguous to the 
Raj palace, where ‘ bhoga ’ as also other regular worship was offered by the priest 
appointed by the Raj. This temple known as the Radhasyam temple, is the 
last of the series at Yishnupur, having been built by the last prince Chaitanya 
Sinha in 1758 A.D., as we know from an inscription on the facade. The interest 
of the inscription lies in the fact that it is the only one at Yishnupur in which 
both the Malla and Saka years are mentioned, thus providing the key to the 
calculation of the dates in the Malla era. As regards architectural features, the 
temple is built of laterite, has the usual curved cornice, the recessed tower and 
the facade ornamented by panels, although the later date is betrayed by the 
superficial character of the relief-work and the ribbed dome of the tower. In 
the absence of a cook-shed, the cooking of the ‘ bhoga ’ was hitherto done in the 
verandah of the temple, spoiling tlie appearance of the sculptured walls. This 
year, a separate cook-shed was provided at a cost of Rs. 542 by which it is hoped 
that it will be possible to maintain the temple in a reasonably satisfactory condi- 
tion. 

GArRAXGPVR. 

Another interesting monument under special repairs during the year was 
the IcHHAi Ghosh Temple at GauraxCtPhr in Burdwan District where Rs. 445 
were expended. The temple, a simple brick structure with little attempt at 
ornamentation, is said to have been built by Ichhai Ghosh in honour of them 
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goddess Bhagavati about 200 years ago. It is square in plan with live recessed 
angles on each side, the sihliam, about 120 feet high, and one of the tallest in 
Bengal, having an almost rectilinear outline, sharply curving towards the tup. 
The circumstance coupled with its isolated position in the midst of thick jungle 
bordering on the Ajay river, makes it difficult to attend to the amiual clearance 
of jungle. It was, therefore, found necessary this year to erect elaborate 
scaffolding for the removal of vegetation from the tower, some of the trees having 
attained a height of 10 feet since the last repairs undertaken some four years 
ago, and to make good the damage caused by the penetration of the roots in the 
masonr}’. 

Eampal. 

The most important work in hand carried out through the agency of the 
Public Works Department, and one of the most extensive so far undertaken in 
Easteru Bengal, was the special repair to the Baba Adam Mosque at Eampal 
in Dacca District, on which a further sum of Es. 6,949 was spent during the vear 
making a total of Es. 12,220 so far expended on its conservation. An account 
of the historical and architectural features of the mosque was included in last 
year's repoitb It will suffice to note here the main improvements carried 
out during the year, which have placed the monument once for all in a condition 
worthy of its antiquity and importance. The entire renewal of the front fagade 
with its gently curving cornice and sparsely ornamented surface, has greatly 
improved the appearance of the monument (PI. XII, c, d). The jambs and 
arch rings of the front doorways have been renewed, after grouting the existing 
masonry. All the openings have been fitted with expanded metal doors in 
wooden frames. Land has been acquired on all sides of the mosque and the 
trees and bamboos which obstructed the view, have been removed. Many 
improvements have also been effected in the interior, including the substitution 
of suitable reinforced concrete capitals for the missing stone ones of the pilasters 
in the west wall. The old worn-out floor was dug out and a new floor laid. In 
course of renewal of the floor, it was found that the base of the two stone pillars 
Supporting the domes had battlement mouldings which had been hidden 
under the later floor. Care was taken to expose them properly before laying 
the new floor. There are no apertures for admitting light except the front 

doors and it is not pos.sible to pierce any fresh openings through the thick walls 

on either flank. At the recpiest of the congregation using the mosque for 
prayers, it was, therefore, decided as a special case to whitewash the plain portion 
of the In-ick walls on all sides, except on the eart, and thus improve the lighting. 
The new domes have been crowned by cylindrical stepped finials, copied from 
existing specimens. The local peojrle desired the extension of the corner 
minarets above the cornice line, but in the absence of any authentic prototrqre 

in the vicinity, it was not considered de.sirable to accede to the request. Except 

the fencing of the area, all other items of work provided in the estimate have 
been completed. 



» A. S. I., 1927.28, pp. 43-44 
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Pandua. 

At Pandua, one of the twin capitals of the independent Sultans of Bengal, 
the programme of conservation included special repairs to the nreat Adina 
Mosque built by Sikandar Shah. Probably due to unequal settlement of the 
foundations, the massive stone pillars near the Badshah-ka-Takht jeopardised 
the safety of the brick arches and domes. Steps were, tlierefore, taken to 
strengthen the weak arches by inserthig bent angle-iron pieces and carefully 
filling them up by brick work. The small door in the WTst wall, originalK’' 
intended to be the private entrance of the King, was repaired by filling up gaps 
in the stone lintel and door jamb by stone masonry. A large quantity of stones 
mostly belonging to older Hindu structures, and which must have been demolished 
for the construction of this stupendous mosque, is still lying outside on the north 
and south sides, and steps are Ijeing taken to sort out and arrange the architectural 
stones, images, pillars, etc., separately. It seems probable that the nlosque 
was never properly completed and all tlie materials bruuglit were not utilised. 

Caur. 

The Chamkatti Mosque at G’aur is a pretty but much dilapidated mosque. 
It consists of a square chamber with a front verandah. When first taken over 
by the Archseological Survey, the facing of the outer walls of the mosque had 
disintegrated and damage had been caused to the ornamental brick work of the 
main room by moisture penetrating through the decayed masonry of the dome, 
but sufficient remained to show that the decoration of this little moscpie was 
conceived in good taste. The replastering of the dome and the recessed pointing 
of the exposed walls executed some years ago have arrested the decay of the brick- 
work. The weakened pillars of the verandah, which has lost its roof, were this 
year strengthened by grouting and recess pointed at a cost of Ps. 265. 

Buedwan. 

The tombs of Bahram Sakka, Kutb-ud-Din and Sher Afgan, situated in 
tlie Pir Bahrain quarter of Burdwan, underw ent special repairs during the vear 
at a cost of Es. 550, the main item being the replacement of the worn-out wood- 
work of the beams by mild steel joists. The monument is a plain brick structure 
within a large compound. Its interest is mainly historical, being reminiscent 
of the romantic episode of the beginning of the reign of the Emperor Jahangir, 
who after several unsuccessful attempts aimed at the life of the valiant Slier 
Afgan, the first husband of the Empress Xiir .lahaii, commissioned his foster- 
brother and Siibahdar Kutb-ud-Din to kill his rival, which the latter could onlv 
accomplish at tlie cost of his own life. The saint Bahrain Sakka whose tomb 
lies in the same enclosure was a renowned saint and contemjjorary of the Emperor 
Akbar. As his name Sakka implies, he was at first a water-carrier at Mecca, 
and Najaf. He then went to Delhi and gained the favour of the Emperor, but 
was eventually forced to leave the place owing to the jealousy of other courtiers 
and settled at Burdwan where he died within three days of his arrival. The 
tomb was subsequently richly endowed by the Emperor Akbar, and a small 
allowance is still made by Government towards the expenses of the shrine. 
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ASSAM. 

The total expenditure on the monuments in Assam amounted to 
■Rs. 12.134-9-0 of which Es. 2,542-8-0 were spent on the annual repair and main- 
tenanr-e charees. Rs. 4.592-1-0, on special repairs and Rs. 5,000 to meet the estab- 
lishment Chartres. 

SinSAGAE. 

Annjng the monuments preserved by the Depai-tment in the Eastern Circle 
the Aiiom Palaces at Garhgaon, 8 miles to the east of Sibsagar and the 
Runghar 1’aviliox and Karaxguar Palace of the Ahom Kings at Rang- 
PUR. three miles to the south ol Sihsagar are almost the only monuments of a 
secular character. Of these, the palace at Carhgaon, which was the earlier 
capital of the Ahom Kings until the end of the seventeenth century, is a pretty 
five-storied mansion and has seveial times undergone extensive repairs. The 
Karanghar palace at Rangpur, was built for Rudra Singh, the King of Assam 
(A.T). l()9f)-1714) liv an architect named (ihanasyam from Koch Bihar, who is 
said to have been ]iut to death ))y the King on suspicion of having betrayed the 
pi, ins of the palace to the IMuhammadans. The palace must originally have been 
an extensive brick-built edifice of which the ground storey was intended for the 
use of animals and palace attendants and retainers, and the upper floor for the 
members of the royal household. Only a few of the rooms in the upper floor 
have survived and the repairs so far e.xecuted liave been confined to the clearance 
of junsle on the extensive terrace of the first floor and to the execution of petty 
repairs to the brick masonry of the rooms. The ground floor, of which large 
portions were still covered with debris, was with difficulty kept free from the 
encroaching jungle. This year, at a total cost of Rs. 2,584, the entire area was 
excavated to the extent of 10 feet from the plinth, and the open cells and chambers 
cleared. The plan of the palace as now revealed, shows that the main building 
ran north and south for a distance of over 200 feet and was flanked on either side 
bv E-shaped Mungs. The bricks used were of the usual long, thin type, peculiar 
to the Ahom period and the walls were covered with plaster (PI. XIII, b). Some 
specimens of old plaster- work ornamentation were discovered under the debris 
on the west face of the central block. Th.ey consist of lour panels in low relief, 
showing horsemen, elephant riders, etc., fringed by floral pattern decorations. 
Steps are Iieing taken to preserve this plaster work, but tlie b.eavy rainfall and 
liumiditv of the climate of Assam are factors unlavourable to the success 
of such protective measures. 

Saxkarpasha. 

The discovery of a hitherto unknown example of the Bengal style of Muslim 
Architecture is in itself of importance, and its interest is further increased when 
such is found beyond the usual limits of the style. Saxkarpasha, now a mere 
village, but at one time apparently a place of some importance, 8 miles to the 
south-west of the sub -divisional town of Ilabiganj in the Sylhet District of Assam, 
has the jiroud distinction of possessing a lieautiful mosque of the time of Ala-ud- 
Din Husain Shah (earlv sixteenth century), but it has so far completely escaped 
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the attention of sciiulars. Muslini Inscriptions of an earlier period liave been 
found in Shah Jalal's Dargah at Sylliet and at Hatkliola in the same District, 
but no authentic specimen of arcliitectnre of the period of the Independent 
Sultans was known to exist in Sylhet or. indeeil, in the whole of tla' I'rans-Meahna 
tract comprising tlie Surma Valley Division of Assam and the Chittagong Divi- 
sion of Bengal. This year the local ])eople after having tried in vain to re])air 
the mosque from funds collected by private subscrqdions, requested (hiveinment 
to take over the monument for future maintenance, thus bringing it to thc^ notice 
of the Archfeological Department. 

The mosque measures 31 feet (i inches north to south and 41 feet 3 inches 
east to west. It consists of a prayer hall 21 feet o inches square and a verandah 
5 feet 4 inches broad on the east. It i.s built of finely l)urnt brick, stone l)eing 
used onlv for the sills of windows and doors. The main room is approached 
through three d<iorwavs on each side ex<-e]>t the west and the verandah has, 

besides the three front doorways, two additional ones on the south and north 
sides (PI. XIII, a). The plain surface of the facade has been adiiurably re- 
lieved at intervals by pilasteis on the liack walls, deep niches in the centre of the 
back wall and shallower tall niches over ami between tlie doorways, and lather 
heavv minarets at the corners of tlu‘ main room and the verandah. The milinib 
and walls of the main room, the inner wall of the veramlah and the facade are 
lavishlv decorated with moulded bricks bearing various floral designs, the bold- 
ness and vigour of which has rarely been surpassed even in tlie well-known 
examples of Daur (PI. XII 1, c). The main room ]ia<l oiiginally a dome su])- 
ported on pendentives, but as it had fallen, jirobalily during the last great earth- 
quake of 1918, it has been replaced recently by a modern flat-arch roofvith 

iron joists, supported on iron uprights. The original curved cornice of the 
facade of the main room is still traceable but has been replaced in the recent 
repairs by a straight cornice. The monument is locally attributed to Shah 
Majlis Amin, one of the fellow-saints of Sliali Jalal, the Muslim patron-saint 
of Svlhet, who is believed to have lived in the fourteenth century A. D. The 
stone inscription fixed in the centre of the front wall, however, refers itself to the 
reign of Ala-ud-Din Husain Shah, probably the greatest of the Sultans of Bengal 
(1493-1518 A. D.) and its construction may, therefore, be assigned to the be- 
ginning of the sixteenth century A. I). In plan, it resembles the Lattan mosque 
at Gaur (Circa 1475 A. D.), but its elevation is more solid and imposing. In 

respect of surface decoration, the style is more natural and restrained than that 

of the Tantipara or Darasbari mosques {Circa 1475-SO A. D.). The Sankar- 
pasha mosc|ue, therefore, resembles more closely the examples of the reign of 
'Tusuf Shah, a quarter of century earlier, than the better kniiwn exaiiq^les of 
brick-built mosques of the reign of Husain Shah and his son Xa.srat Shah, smdi 
as the Qadam Basid and Bagha mosques. In the two latter, the Bengal style 
is alreadv on its way towards decadence ami formalism, while in the ])resent 
example, one can still feel the spontaneity ami vigour of the best [)eriod. It 
mav. therefore, be considered as a welcome addition to our knowledge of the 
Bengali style of iMuslim architecture, but it i.s regrettable that considerable 
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damage was done to its authentic character by the recent repairs carried out 
by the owners before the Archteological Department could exercise control. In 
the course of these unfortunate repairs the curved “ bamboo-line ” of the cornice 
has been tampered with, ugly finials placed over the top of the corner minarets, 
the roof completely modernized and the verandah ceiling covered with fresh 
plaster ornament and partly whitewashed. 

Bamuni Hill. 

The work of sorting out and arranging the scattered stones l}ring on the 
Bamuni Hill near Tezpue, to which reference has been made in the last vear’s 
Annual Report was completed, at a further expenditure of Es. 1,478. The 
removal of the stones in the upper layer has now disclosed that there must have 
been at least four subsidiary shrines beside the principal shrine which was de- 
dicated to the god Vishnu. In the absence of definite indications, it is difficult 
to say whether the deities enshrined in the subsidiary temples were the four 
other principal deities of Brahmanism, viz., Siva, Ganesa, the Sun-god and the 
Goddess Durga, constituting the Panch-Ayatana. Among the stones discover- 
ed, a slab of black basalt now preserved in the office of Sub-Divisional Officer 
at Tezpur deserves mention. It measures 3 feet 9 inches by 2 feet 6 inches 
and apparently forms part of the back slab of a huge group of images, of which 
part of the hand of a figure is preserved in this fragment. The decoration 
consists 01 a trefoil arch with lotus-leaf and scroll-work mouldings and schematic 
tracery, the whole work being attributable to the ninth or tenth century A. D. 
and of a t}’pe not found elsewhei'e in Assam. All other imported stones with 
figure decorations have been arranged about the plinths of the shrines and the 
less important architectural fragments kept by the side of the winding foot- 
path leading up to the hillock. 


MADRAS PRESIDENCY AND COORG. 

By Mr. A. II. Longhurst. 

During the year under report the sum of Rs. 27,051-8-0 was spent on con- 
servation in the Madras Presidency and Rs. 320 on works in Coorg. 

At Jaugada in the Ganjam District, the Rock Edicts of Asoka have been 
protected from possible defacement by the provision of iron bars in front of the 
inscribed surface and from the weather by the provision of a projecting roof. 
The usual annual repairs were carried out to the ancient Buddhist sites at Anaka- 
PALLi and Ramatirtham in the Vizagapatam District. 

Petty repairs amounting to Rs. 154 were executed to the group of buildings 
known as Bandar Fort, and the Dutch Cemetery at Masulipatam. The 
Buddhist remains at Ghantasala, Gudivada, Jacgaa’yapeta and Gummadi- 
DUKRU were maintained in good repair at a cost of Rs. 309-12-0. At Bezwada 
and Mogalrajapuram, the usual annual repairs wore executed to the old Pal- 
lava Book-cut Shrines situated in the neighljouring hills. In the Guntur 
p)istrict, repairs %vere undertaken to the Narasimha Temple at Vinukonda 
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Gopala Temple at Ipuru, and the Buddhist Remains at Amaeavat!, amount- 
ing to Rs. 208-15-0. 

At fclie Seven Pagodas in the Cliingieput District steps have been taken 
to prevent the encroachment of drift sand around the liasements of the monu- 
ments. When these temples were first taken over by this Department they 
were buried in drift sand several feet deep and unsightly trees and bushes dis- 
figured the different sites. At the '' Five Rathas " (PI. XIV, a-d) a large 
area had to be cleared and a stone wall constructed on the east side to stop the 
drifting sand from silting up the enclosure. In the case of the great Siva 
Temple erected on the fore-shore and known locally as the ■’ Shore Temple,” 
there has been the further problem of preventing the sea itself from washing 
away the foundations. To avert, this catastrophe the breakwater constructed 
some years ago has been repaired and strengthened. Like the Five Rathas, 
the basement of the Shore Temple ” on the west side was buried in sand and 
no signs of the temple-yard in front were visible. The trees planted along the 
new roads are doing well and now provide shady avenues across the hot and 
sandy plain. 

In the Tail] ore Circle the most important works were the repair and main- 
tenance of Gingee Fort in South Arcot District, which entailed an expenditure 
of Rs. 2.084, This historic fortress stands on three lofty hills connected by 
massive fortifications arranged in the form of a triangle, the triangular space 
enclosed being almut three miles in perimeter and forming the lower fort, the 
three hills constituting the citadels. The most important buildings in this 
Fort are situated in the two citadels of Rajagiri and Krislmagiri, respectively, 
and also in the lower fort at the foot of Rajagiri. Tliey include a number of 
laroe sranaries and tanks, pavilions, palaces, barracks, temples and mosques, 
the best of which, including the Arcot Gate, the Pondicherry Gate and the 
Roval Battery constructed by the French, have now been repaired. 

Other noteworthy undertakings that have been brought to completion in this 
Circle, are the repairs to the old tombs in the Dutch Cemetary at Xegapatam, 
the Danish Fortress at Tranquebar, and the Sivaganga Little Fort at 
Tanjore. a sum of Rs. 1,054 was spent in the Trichinopoly Circle on annual 
repairs and maintenance of watchmen. 

Satisfactorv progress continues to be made at Hampi Ruins in the Bellary 
District, and all the most important buildings are now in a good state of preserva- 
tion and the roads are being well maintainod. Two new water-carts were re- 
centlv provided for this purpose at a cost of Rs. 201. 


BURMA. 

By Mons. Charles Duroiselle. 

Tlie conservation work undertaken in Burma during the year falls under 
two heads, namely {n) Special repairs mid {b) Annual repairs. The formei 
consisted in (u) the continuation of the special repairs to the Dhammayai'ika 
Pagoda at Pwasaw village. Pagan, at a cost of Rs. 2,9:4] , (b) the extension of 
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the reinforced concrete roof on the eastern side of the AVestein Petleik Pagoda 
near ThiTip}dtsaya village, Pagan, at a cost of Es. 418, (c) the extension of special 
repairs to the La wkananda Pagoda near Thivip} itsaya village, Pagan, at a cost of 
Es. 5,010, and {d) the execution of special repairs to the Thambhula and Nanda- 
mannya temples at Minnanthu, Pagan, at a cost of Es. 0,934. The expenditure 
under this head totalled Es. 18,810 including 23 per cent agency charges. 

PWASAW. 

The special repairs to the Dhammayazika Pagoda at Pwasaw village vere 
begun in the year 1924-25. The work on the main shrine and that on the five 
subsidiary temples on the platform were completed in the year 1926-27, and 
those on the inner enclosure wall and the pavement in 1927-28. During the 
year under report the repairs to the outer enclosure wall were continued and 
completed and the entire work of conserving the Pagoda was brought to a con- 
clusion at a total cost of Es. 43,390. The monument is now in an excellent 
state of repairs, and is assured a long lease of life (PI. XV, a). 

Thiyipyitsaya. 

The western Petleik Pagoda near Thiyipyitsaya village. Pagan, has its 
corridors and the outer face of the wall on the eastern side decorated with beauti- 
ful terracotta placpies illustrating the Buddhist birth stories. The plaques in 
the corridors are protected from rain and weather by the reinforced concrete 
roof built over the corridors, whereas the plaques on the outer face of the wall 
on the eastern side had been aft’orded protection by asbestos screens erected a 
few feet away from the wall. As these screens had become dilapidated and no 
longer served the purpose for which they had been originally intended, they were 
removed, and the reinforced concrete roof on the eastern side of the pagoda 
extended another five feet, in order to protect the plaques on the outer face of 
the wall on that side from rain and weather. This work was completed at a 
cost of Es. 418, exclusive of the agency charges. 

The abnormal rains that fell in Pagan in November 1926 damaged very 
severely the enclosure walls of the Lawkananda Pagoda which is built on the 
river bank, endangering thereby the safety of the main building. The east wall 
and a portion of the south, to which the damage done was not v^ery extensive 
were repaired and the cost met out of the allQtvirvnk hen 'fire Tirauitenance of montii - 
ments at Pagan ip the year ^926.-3rr. ' But the west wall on the river side and 
that portion of ■’che ;ou^'A\-all on the same side together with the stone pitching 
underneath/ their foundations were very badly and extensively damaged by the 
floor'd necessitating a special repair estimate to provide for dismantling and 
rcj building the greater portions of these walls and relaying the stone pitchino'. 
/phis estimate amounts to Es. 8,426 against which a sum of Es. 2.995 was spent 
our. of the allotment for the maintenance of monuments at Pagan in the v'ear 
1927-28. A sum of Es. 5,010 was also spent during the current year in carrying 
out the necessary eardh work on the southern slope of the Pagoda, in relaying 
the stone pitching on that same side for protection against erosion, in dismantling 
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and rebuilding that portion of the south enclosure wall which had been badly 
cracked and in uprooting old trees growing near the walls on the slope of the 
river bank. 

Mixxaxthu. 

The Thambhula and the Xaxdamaxxya temples at Minnanthu are of a 
t>"pe of buildings very common in Pagan, but they contain beautiful and in- 
teresting frescos which depict scenes evidencing the prevalence in Burma of 
Tantric Buddhism, a form of worshij) which has long been replaced by the present 
day form of Buddhism of the Theravada school. These frescos are, there- 
fore, considered of very great value, and with a view to preserving them special 
repairs were undertaken to the temples during the year under report. These 
consisted in making the roofs watertight, repairing the walls and replacing the 
missing stone flags in the floor of the buildings (PI. XV, h, c). 

i\IlSCELLAXEOUS AxXUAL RePAIRS. 

A sum of Rs. 21,406 excluding agency charges, was spent on works carried 
out through the Public IVorks Department. Of this sum Rs. 750 were spent 
on petty repairs to the Bupaya Pagoda at Pagax and on stone masonry work 
in lime in connection with the repairs to the retaining wall on the river side of 
the same pagoda ; Rs. 440 on petty repairs to walls and roofs of the Kyaukku 
Onhmin Temple at Xyaungoo which were damaged by the rains of 1928 ; Rs. 333 
on executing the necessary repairs to the floor, and renewing tlie plaster on the 
wall of the corridor of the second storey of the Thafbyixxyu Temple at Pagan ; 
Rs. 361 on levelling the compound between the inner and outer enclosure walls 
and making pathways at the Dhammayazika Pagoda at Pwasaw village, Pagan ; 
Rs. 630 and Rs. 440, respectively on the eastern and western Petleik Pagodas 
near Thiyipyitsaya village. Pagan, in executing the necessary repairs to their 
roofs and making them watertight. The remainder of the sum, viz., Rs. 18,504 
was spent on executing petty repairs and in clearance |of; jungle at the 
monuments at Shwebo, Sagaing, Mingun, Ava, Amarapura, Kyaukse. Pegu, 
Hmawza, Sa'riam and Hainggyi (Xegrais) Island. 

RAJPUTANA AND CENTRAL INDIA. 

By Mr, 11. II. Khan. 

During the year under report satisfactory conservation has been carried 
out at the monuments of Ajmer, Patan in the Jhalawar State and Amber 
and Toda Rai Singh in the Jaipur State in Rajputana and at Sanchi and Raisen 
in the Bhopal State, Doui in the Chhatarpur State and Nandu in the Dhar State 
in Central India. 

Ajmer. 

In the British District of Ajmer the annual repairs and maintenance of the 
eleven protected monuments have been carried out at a cost of Rs. 869 while the 
five marble Baradaris of Shah Jaiian on the Anasagar Bund have been main- 
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tained at a cost of Rs. 1,970. Special repairs of a very urgent nature at the 
Arhai-din-ka-Jhonpra mosque at Ajmer, built by Altamasli, have also been 
executed at a cost of Rs. 3,244. The work consisted in the repair of the damaged 
portion of the south porch of the moscpie, which was in a dangerous condition 
and the pa\dng of the damaged floor to drain off rain water outside the mosque. 
The carved fragments and sculptures belonging to the earlier temples recovered 
in the course of conservation in the mosque enclosure have been collected and 
arranged pending their removal to the Ajmer Museum. 

Jh ALA WAR State. 

The conservation of the group of old temples situated on the site of the old 
citv of Chandravati on the bank of a small stream known as the Chandrabhaf^a 

*• O 

and close to the present tovii of Jhalrapatan, have been completelv repaired ; 
to meet this expenditure the Jhalawar Darbar received a grant-in-aid of Rs. 
2,000 from the Central Government. The most interesting temple in tlie town 
of Jhalawar is the living Vaishnava shrine called the Sat Saheli, which re- 
sembles the Khajurao temples both in design and ornamentation, rnfortunatelv 
manv additions of later date have been made to it, which have marred its orioinal 
beauty. It is, therefore, hoped that the Durbar will soon take necessary steps 
to restore this important monument as far as possible to its original condition. 
The attention of the Jhalawar Darbar has been drawn to the urgent need of 
suitable conservation measures to the Buddhist caves and stupas at Kolvi, a small 
village in the Dag Tahsil. 

Jaipur State. 

In the Dilaram Bagh at Amber the old garden with its fountains, water 
channels, flower beds, etc., has been thoroughly cleared of debris and largelv res- 
tored to its original condition. The Baradaris, octagonal pavilions and stone 
railings of the compound of the garden have also received attention. The 
Dilaram Bagh as it now stands in the midst of green lawns with water playing 
in the fountains recalls once inoi'e its pristine beauty. Besides a partial restora- 
tion work of the mirrored ceiling of the Dewan-i-Khas in the Ajmer Palace, 
some petty repairs to a few old temples at Amber itself have also Ijeen carried out. 
Amidst these temples stands an interesting mosque, of the Moahal period, which 
is a.bout a hundred feet square and similar in design and decoration to those at 
Delhi, but finished throughout in plaster. 

Five of the numerous old stepped wells situated near and around the village 
of Toda Rai Singh have been cleared of debris and vegetation, and thorou'-ldv 
repaired. The citadel of Toda Rai Singh which stands at a distance ot about 
seventy-five miles from Jaipur is interesting not only on account of its .situation 
but by reason of its fine building, s, such as the Dewan-i-Khas and Dew ^N-i- V m 
its well laid gardens and its inner and outer courts with marble tiate.s It is 
perhaps, next to Amber in point of archaeological interest. Several buildiims 
in the palace have recently been cleared of debris and vegetation and the whole 
site has been made convenient for inspection. 
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Udaipur State. 

In Chitorgarh, the most renowned fort, in India, several most valuable 
monuments are in need of urgent repairs, particularly the Jaya-stntnhlm {‘ Tower 
of A'ictory '). It is to be regretted that proper measures to ensure the stability 
of this important monument have not yet been undertaken, as recommended by 
the Director <leneral of Archaeology. 

C’hhatarpur State. 

In the Chhatarpur State the group of three Cliandeli temples at Doni 
have been thoroughly conserved and to meet the cost of these repairs a grant- 
in-aid of Rs. 5,000 was made by the (lovernment of India during the year. 

Bhopal State. 

The annual maintenance and upkeep of the Buddhist monuments at SanchT 
in the Bhopal State has received the most careful attention of the State authori- 
ties. The walls of the Xagi temple, which are made of rubble are, however, 
showing sign^ of bulging, for which some steps will be necessary in the near 
future. 

It is gratifying to be able to report that the clearance of jungle and debris 
at the Raisen Fort, an old site in the Bhopal State, is in progress and the con- 
servation of the main monuments is contemplated, 

Dhar State. 

Conservation of the monuments at Mandu has been in hand for nearly 
twenty years and the various works have been carried out there at the expense 
of the Dhar State and the Government of India. During the year under review 
a supplementary grant-in-aid of Rs. 5,000 was allotted to the Dhar State by the 
Central Government and conservation work has been carried out satisfactorily 
by the State Engineer and the Archaeological Supervisor. Besides the annual 
repairs and maintenance of the archaeological buildings at IMandu special repairs 
have been undertaken at HoshancCs Tomb, Jahaz Mahal, Tarapur CIate, 
Jami ‘Masjid and Nilkanth, while debris on an extensive scale has been cleared 
from the Hindolamahal, Zenana Passage to Dilawar Khan's Mosque, east 
and north of Darya Khan’s Tomb, Daika Mahal and Daika Choti Bahenka 
Mahal. 

At Hoshang's Tomb marble lintels have been restored and the dilapidated 
graves within the court thoroughly repaired. The undermined foundations of 
the reservoir adjoining the Jahaz Mahal on its south side have been underpinned 
and debris removed from the front. The recessed jointing of Tarapur Gate 
has been completed and the site round about the Gate cleared of debris. The 
repair to the coping stones of the plinth in the inner court of the Jami ‘Masjid 
is hi progress. The work of building up an enormous retaining wall on the north 
of the Nilkanth Temple, which was in progress last year, has been finished, 
and the pavement of the lower terrace has been completely restored. The 
fallen wall east of the big flight of steps giving access to the monument has been 
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restored and the retaining wall on the east, which was broken by huge boulders 
fallen from the cliff above, has been rebuilt. Last year in addition to the grant- 
in-aid for conservation works, an extra grant of Es. 2,000 was also sanctioned 
by the Government of India for the survey of monuments at Mandu, which has 
since been taken in hand. Measured drawings of the Jahaz Mahal, Hindola 
Mahal and Baz Bahadur’s Palace have been prepared and those of Janii ‘Masjid, 
Hoshang’s tomb, Darya Khan’s tomb and Dilawar Khan’s mosque are now being 
made. The total expenditure on the conservation works, etc., during the year 
amounted to Es. 13 , 635 - 12-10 of which Es. 6 , 014 - 2-0 have been spent from 
the Imperial grant-in-aid and Es. 7 , 621 - 10-1 have been spent from the Dhar State 
funds. Of the Imperial grant an amount of Es. 1 , 312 - 11-3 has been spent 
on survey of ancient monuments and the rest on conservation. 

Datia. 

■ The Datia Durbar has been seriously considering the problem of conserving 
the old palace at Datia built by Bir Singh Dev, the Bundela Chief and which 
was damaged by lightning in 1925 . An estimate amounting to Es. 20,000 
based on the conservation note supplied by the Archaeological Department has 
already been framed by the Durbar and submitted to the Director General of 
Archaeology with a \dew to obtaining a grant-in-aid from the Government of 
India. 
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SECTION II.— EXPLORATION AND RESEARCH. 

EXCAVATION AT TAXILA. 

By Sir John Marshall. 

DURIXG the field season of 1928-29 excavation work at Taxila was confined 
to the city of Sirkap, wliere certain tasks still remain to be done before my 
projected volumes on this historic site can be published. One of these tasks 
is the clearance of certain blocks of buildings in the Parthian city which intervene 
between the areas already excavated, so as to fill up existing gaps in the plans 
and as far as possible round ofi; the work in this area ; a second task is to examine . 
more systematically than has hitherto been practicable the several strata of earlier 
remains that lie buried beneath the Parthian level. AVith both of these tasks 
substantial progress has been made, but more with the former than with the 
latter, since for various reasons the former was the more pressing of the two. 

AA^ith the exception of the Palace block (P) all the remains cleared this season 
are situated on the west side of the High Street. From north to south they are 
comprised in blocks A', B', D', E', F', G' and H', and represent over thirty 
houses in all, covering an area of some 2-i- acres (PI. XA'II, a, b). Little more, 
however, than the foundations of any of these houses has survived, and inasmuch 
as they generally resemble the houses excavated in previous years, without 
any extraordinary features, I shall only pause to notice some of the minor anti- 
quities unearthed in them. The most interesting of these are as follows : — 

Block 3 A. 

(1) Xarrow-necked earthen flask with 7 small holes in base. Probably 

a scent sprinkler. Ht. 2f". From House I, room 7. Sk. 288. Sq. 21-90' ; 

o' 6" b. s. The remains of House I, where this object was found, belong to the 
third stratum and are referable to the 1st century B. C. The other houses hr 
this block are of later date. 

(2) Iron anvil, square in section. Similar to Sk. 264. Ht. 3j". From 

House I, room 14, higher level. Sk. 40. Sq. 21-9.3' ; 2' 0" b. s. Probably 
late Parthian date. 

(3) Ivory hair comb decorated with incised busts of a male and female on 

one side and a duck on the other. Teeth missing. AATdth 1-13/16". From 

House II, room 29, Sk. 194. Sq. 23-93' ; 4' 10" b. s. (PI. XXI, 13 and 14). 

(4) Iron hand! for cooking, made in 2 sections, the upper rivetted to the lower. 
Slightly damaged. Ht. 8". From House III, room 13. Sk. 104. Sq. 27-90' ; 

3' 1" b. s. 

(5) Copper medallion repousse. AVithin wreath, a female (?) bust vdth right 
hand raised holding flower. AA"ears tunic fastened with pin (?) on left shoulder. 
The technique is rough, but hkv? -design is typically Graeco-Eoraan. Diam. 
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22-5/16/16". From House Til. room 24. Sk. 131. 25-!t0' : 4' b. s. (PI. 

XXT, 12). 

(6) Copper sheet of irregular ^hape oruamented with foliate de.sipu ivjxjasst. 
The design is more like Gupta than 1st century work. Size 4i" x 3|". From 
House IV. room 38. Sk. 132. Sq. 27*92' ; 3' 6" b. s. ^Pl. XXI, 15). 

(7) Iron anvil, square in section. Ht. 3^". From House IV, room 38. 
8k. 26-b Sq. 26*93'; 5' 1" b. s. 

A deep trench was opened in Third Street, which separates Blocks A' and 
B', and a heap of potsherds was found here, which evidently appertains to the 
Third stratum. In squares 26-28 x 93'-96' also another trencli was sunk to 
a depth of 15 feet and protracted southward in the rear of Block B'. It 
disclosed a great mass of ponderous luiilding stones, such as are commonlv used 
in the large diaper masonry of early Kushan date, and it seems proljable that these 
stones constituted the fcnindation of some large Kushan edifice, which, like 
that of the Apsidal Temple, was carried down through the Parthian and earlier 
strata below. The sinking of such deep foundations and the disturbance of the 
ground which it involved explain how relatively late coins and other small objects 
are sometimes found in the earlier levels. In this particular excavation, for 
example, 1 coin of Azes I, 2 of Azes II and 1 of Kadphises were found at a depth 
of between 12 and 14 feet below the surface, and 1 coin of Hermaios was found 
at a dept.h of 15 feet. Of the other coins found in this and other blocks a tabulated 
list, with descriptions of the rarer is,sues, will be found at the end of this article. 

Block B’. 

In this block, apart from the deep trench alluded to above, only one line of 
4 rooms had to Ire cleared, namely in House VH. To the west of them a brick- 
lined drain was found running irorblr to south at the floor level, and in one of the 
rooms (140) was a mass of potsherds mixed with ashes. Among other siiiall 
objects were the following ; — 

(8) Miniature casket of slate containing rouge. Ht. f". House VII, room 

140. 8k. 567. 8q. 33*92'; 5' 11" b. s. 

(9) Carpenter’s adze of iron with part of handle socket. Length 5i". 

House VII, room 141. 8k. 575. Sq. 34-92'; 5' 9" b. s. 

(10) Plaque of schist stone divided into three compartments. In the upper 

register are two draped figures holding wine cups. All three compartments 
are relieved udth a lotus pattern in circular border. Diam. 3|". House VTI 

room 141, 8k. 635. 8q. 34-92'; 8' 9" b. s. (PL XX, 1). 

(11) 4 fragments of potsherds, with ochreous yellow glaze on both sides 
These carry back the history of glaziirg in India to icjdho-Parthian times. The 
stratum to which these fragments belong is the 4th or 5th, The glaze on the 
outer side is “ crackled ”, on the inner side not. Length to 1|". gk 617 
Sq. 30-94'-. 11' 11" b. s. 

Block D' . 

The area excavated in Block D' comprises seven houses (IX-XA^. Before' 

they could be excavated a big mound of yq^oir §rth thrown up from previous 
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digi^ings liad t'-. dp I'eiiiove'l. Houses X. X[. XIII. XIV and XV, wliieli flauk 
Sixth Street, are fairly complete as regards their plans : tlie others, whicli flank 
Fifth Street, are very frauinentarv. The minor antiquities included : — 

(12) To(jtii of an elephant. Len.atit 8". From House IX. room 142. Sk. 

1073. Sq. 55-9o' ; 6” h. s. 

(13) Vase-like inkpot of copper. Traces of iron in handle rinys on rim, 
the handle liaviny apparently been of that metal. Inside, remains of black 
ink. Ht. 2|". House IX. room 142. Sk. 1071. Sq. o.)'0,3' ; 1' fb’ n. s. 
(PI. XXII, 4). 

(14) Cupper piii with indented bands. Leunth 4j". House X. lomn 104. 

Sk. 1270. Sq. 03-90' ; 2' b. .s. 

(15) Casket of nrey schist \ntli lotus and other designs enyraved in low relief 
round its body. The kiroV) on the top of the cover, which is brolcen. wa.s made 
in a separate piece and affixed with cement. Ht. 3F'- House X. room 104. 
Sk. 1307 n. Sq. 03-06' ; 3' 0" 1). s. (PI. XXII. 1). 

(16) Copper inkpot with serpentine handle similar to Sk. 1307c. and con- 

taining a deposit of bl-ack ink. Diani. 2|". Hou.se X, room 104. Sk. 1307 6. 
Sq. 63- 96'-. 3' 0" b. s. 

(17) Copper inkpot with usual serpentine handle. From constant use the 

bottom has been worn away at the centi-e and a false bottom is fitted beneath it. 
The top is made as a separate piece and rivetted inside the neck of the ink})ot. 
In the centre of the top is soldered a small tube for the pen. Diam. 5". House 
X. room 104. Sk. 1307c. Sq. 63-96' ; 3' 6" b. s. 

(IS) Copper spoon. Length 4f". House X. room 164. Sk. 1307d. Sq. 

63-96' ; 3' 6" b. s. 

(19) Copper basin with ring base (detached) and ring handle damaged. 

Diam. 14V'. House X. room 164. Sk. 1307/. Sq. 63-96' : 3' 6" b. s. 

(20) About 5 lbs. of vermilion pigment, probably rouge. House X. room 

164. Sk. 1307 V. Sq. 63-96' ; 3' 0" b. s. 

(21) Iron cart. 3 wheels damaged and one missing. Similar carts have 

previously been discovered in Sirkap. (Cf. Sk. 20-110) 21"x21"x5". House 

X, room 164. Sk. 1339. Sq. 62-96': 4' b. s. 

(22) CTi'indiug stool of spotted red (Muttra) sandstone, iiroken in three pieces. 

The upper surface is adorned at one end with two rosettes ; the front and sides 
incised in low relief with fish, triratna, lotus and other floral designs. Two 
of the legs and part of the body of stool are missing. Length 13V'. House 

XI, room 175. Sk. 1140 and 1-222. Sq. 65-97' ; 1' 6" and 3' b. s. 

(23) Inkpot of earthen-ware on high base , side lugs missing. Obviously 

copied from metal prototype. Ht. 21". House XI, room 175. Sk. 1215. 

Sq. 65-97' ; 2' 6" b. s. 

(24) Standing female figure in round, of pale grey stone. Wears sleeved 

tunic or mantle falling over back and leaving front of body bare except for bodice 
covering breast ; also necklace, bangles, zone aird anklets. Holds a box in two 
hands- Long plaited hair falls over tunic at the back. Head, which was 
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fixed to neck by tenon and socket, is missing. Eight foot damaged. Ht. 41". 
House XIII, court 193. Sk. 1163. Sq. 63-100'; 2' 6" b. s. (PI. XIX, 2). 

(25) Square seal of copper, probably the bezel of a finger ring. On front, 
indistinct traces of engraving ; on back, two pairs of tiny rings for attachment. 
9/16"x9/16". House XIII, room 197. Sk. 1274. Sq. 65-101'; 3' b. s. 

(26) 105 iron ingots. Hexagonal in section and tapering to either end. 

The ingots weigh between 62 and 165 tolas each. Size 4|" to 6i"xl|" to 2|". 

House XIV, room 223. Sk. 1141. Sq. 62-104'; 5' 6" b. s. 

(27) Copper bowl. Diam. 7|". House XIY, room 218. Sk. 1227. Sq. 

61-103'; 2' b. s. 

(28) Circular casket of grey schist of pyxis shape, knob of lid broken. 

Bands of concentric fluting on lid. Band of lotus leaves around base. Ht. 2". 
House XIV, rooms 226 and 227. Sk. 1086 and 1136. Sq. 62-105' and 61'106'; 
5' b. s. (PI. XXII, 2). 

(29) Stupa-shaped relic casket of grey schist containing a clay sealing. 
Bead and reel . design around dome. The crowning umbrella is missing. The 
design on the sealing is uncertain. Ht. 2f". House XV, room 234. Sk. 1097. 
Sq. 64-104' ; 3' b. s. 

(30) G-rey and white granite mortar with traces of red pigment inside (Cf» 

Sk. 1307). Diam. 11|". House XV, room 236. Sk. 1126. Sq. 66-104' ; 3' 

b. s. 

(31) Copper hook with handle. Purpose unknown. Several such objects 

have been found previously. Length 6/g". House XV, room 234. Sk. 1122. 
Sq. 64-104' ; 3' b. s. 

(32) Bell-shaped copper cooking pot similar to Sk. 725e, but with spout 

The spout is rivetted on. Damaged in places. Ht. 14". House XV, room 
237. Sk. 1038. Sq. 63-105' ; 5' b. s. 

(33) Solid ball of copper with 4 small rings around body. Diam. 

House XV, west of room 237. Sk. 821. Sq. 63-106' ; 4' b. s. 

Block E' . 

lu Block E', which lies between Sixth and Seventh Streets, the remains 
unearthed extended from squares 91' East to 105' West and comprised six houses 
more or less complete as to their foundations, and portions of three others which 
had already been partially cleared in previous seasons (Xos. XIII to XXI). 

Among the minor antiquities were the following.: — 

(34) Square stamping die of terracotta with simple floral design. Handle 
at back pierced with hole for suspension and incised on top with crude human 
figure. If" square. House XIII, room 186. Sk. 796. Sq. 79-93'; 5 ' b. s 

(35) Globular casket of grey schist decorated with 5 lotuses in concentric 

circles. The lid belonging to the casket was missing, its place being taken by 
a larger lid belonging to another vase. In the casket were found : 

(а) 2 copper coins of Kadphises and 1 of Azes I, 

(б) 5 fragments of gold ornaments, 
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(c) 6 pieces of gold or gold and silver amalgam, 

(d) 4 fragments of silver ornaments, and 

(e) 3 pieces of copper objects. 

Diam. of casket 2|'". Diam. of lid 2|". House XV, room 206. Sk. 984. 
Sq. 73-96' ; 3' 9" b. s. 

(36) Square seal of copper engraved on face with a standing humped bull ; 
on back, small ring for attachment to curd. 7/16" sc^uare. House XVI, room 
216. Sk. 951. Sq. 80-96' , 3' 2" b. s. 

(37) Fragments of yellow glazed pottery with some irregular hatching in 
black ulaze on surface. Glazed on one side only, unlike the fragment found 
7 feet lower, in 30-94' (Sk. 617). Length If". House XVI, room 216. Sk. 759. 
Sq. 79-95' ; 4' b. s. 

(38) Earthen-ware cup. Rim decorated with linear design in black panit. 
Diam. 5|". House X\ II, room 227. Sk. 1019. Sq. 71-98 ; 4' 3' b. s. 

(39) Vase-shaped casket of schist stone, with open mouth in lid. Body 
decorated with incised bands. Ht. 4|". House XVII, room 227. Sk. 1042. 
Sq. 71-98' ; 3' b. s. (PL XXII, 7). 

(40) Vase of schist stone decorated with three horizontal bands of petals 

within incised lines ; one below neck, one below shoulder and one round base. 
Ht. 54". House XVII, room 234. Sk. 715. Sq. 73-100'; 1' 6" b. s. (PL 

XXII, 8). 

(41) Flat spoon of copper. Length 8 re". House XVIII, room 246. Sk. 
803. Sq. 74-100' ; 4' b. s. 

(42) Grreenish soapstone plaque with a draped female figure holding child 

in left hand and riding on a hippocamp. Below, in exergue, acanthus leaf 

in low relief. Both sides of rim decorated wdth incised concentric circles. In- 
scription of 5 letters in KharoshthI on its back ; — Mamjuminasa, i.e., ‘ of Maiii- 

jumina ’ probably the name of the person to whom the object belonged. 

Diam. 34"- House XVIII, room 240. Sk. 763. Sq. 74-89' ; 4' b. s. (PL XX, 
10 )- 

(43) Bronze finger ring ; bezel engraved with a standing female figure wearing 

loose drapery which leaves upper part of body and legs from knees downwards 
bare. Ri^^ht hand grasps uncertain object (? bird). Diam. 11/16". House XX, 
room 270. Sk. 945. Sq. 70-101' ; 6' 6" b. s. (PL XX, 3). 

(44) Square iron anvil with sharp legs probably for fixing in wooden block. 

2|" square. House XX, room 270. Sk. 947. Sq. 70-101'; 6' 6" b. s. 

(45) Inkpot of earthen-ware. Side lugs and stopper missing. Ht. If". 
House XX, room 270. Sk. 1058. Sq. 70-102'; 5' 6" b. s. 

(46) Circular copper mirror with a short tang for fixing in handle. The 
back IS slightly raised in centre and at edge. Diam. 54". House XX, room 
272. Sk. 725c. Sq. 72-101' ; 4' b. s. 

017) BeU-shaped copper cooking pot made in two sections and rivetted to- 
gether. A patch on the bottom has been rivetted on. Traces of burning 
beneath. Ht. 84". House XX, room 272. Sk. 725e. Sq. 72-101'; 4' b, s. 
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Block F'. 

In the newly excavated area of Block F', a building (VII, VIII and IX) 
with an unusually spacious court has been brought to light on the south side 
of the plot, flanking Eighth Street, but there still remains some more digging 
to be done on the west before its plan is complete. On the northern side of this 
Block, towards Seventh Street are four moderate-sized houses, two (V and VI) 
on one side of a narrow lane ruimmg North and South, and two (X and XI) 
on the other side of it. The plan of all four houses are tolerably complete. 
Besides them, the remainder of House IV, part of which had previously been 
cleared, was excavated but found to be in a very dilapidated state. Among 
the minor antiquities recovered in these five houses were : — 

(48) Copper spoon with rat-tail handle, part of which is missing. Length 
4 ig". House IV. Sk. 1795. Sq. 83-86' ; 3' b. s. 

(49) Circular copper mirror with a tang for the handle. Diam. 2^q". House 
IV. Sk. 1941. Sq. 84-84' ; 4' 4" b. s. 

(50) Vine leaf of copper with a hole for fixmg. Length If". House IV, 
room 120. Sk. 1627. Sq. 87-82' ; 6" b. s. 

(51) Copper inkpot with serpentine handle, similar to Sk. 1307c. Diam. 2|". 
House IV. Sk. 1612. Sq. 84-84' ; 4' 8" b. s. 

(52) Copper spoon with goose-headed terminal of handle. Length 
House IV. Sk. 1480. Sq. 86-85' ; 2' b. s. (PI. XXII, 5). 

(53) Bone handle with relief of standing female figure carved on it : feet 
missing (PI. XIX, 3). The workmanship is superior to Xo. 2483 (PL XIX, 4). 
Length 5^". House V, room 128. Sk. 1777. Sq. 85-89' ; 4' b. s. 

(54) 18 iron or steel plates corroded and adhering together, with three links 
of an iron chain. Probably plates of armour. The plates are curved, as if 
to fit the body of a man or horse, and are of different patterns ; some of their 
edges are straight, others curvilinear, and some provided with hinges, or pierced 
with small holes for attachment. Size about 10" x 8-1". House V, room 128. 
Sk. 1782. Sq. 85-89'; 4' b. s. 

(55) Plaque of greenish grey soapstone. Diam. 6|". Rim relieved with 
lightly incised half-lotus design ; relief within depicts a drinking scene. Above, 
in centre, man and woman seated on bench, the former clasping his companion 
wdth his left hand and holding sceptre Avith right, while she offers him a cup 
of wine. To left of them, a woman seated and draped, playing on a lyre, and 
behind her a youth playing on the pan-pipes (?) ; to right, a standing figure with 
right hand wrapped in mantle and left holding stafl". In lower register, to 
right, a large wine vat (?) rising from acanthus leaves in which two men, one on 
the back of the other, appear to be treading the grapes, while a third, in the centre 
of the plaque, draws off the juice in a tall flagon. To the left, another man 
bearing a wine skin on his back is pouring the Avine into a krater, A\-hile his 
companion on the left of the vase is raising a boAvl to his lips. BeloAv, against 
the rim of the plaque, tAvo figures are l>dng drunk. The back of the plaque 
is relieved AA'ith concentric bands both incised and in relief. House V room 
128. Sk. 1776. Sq. 85-89'; 4' b. s. (PL XIX, 1). 
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(56) Half of a soapstone plaque dividetl into two registers. In the upper 
a man kissing a woman ; the former lying on couch, the latter seated on stool hy 
his side. Kim relieved with 4 concentric circles. Two small holes drilled near 
centre and in rim appear to have served for rivets, when the plaque was mended 
in old days. Inscription in Kharoshthi on the back reads : — (along the edge) : 

Thireas<( ti-itavi{Ha) iitmlrao Unite Arya — Ro ; (in the middle) : TJiinihi. 

Diam. yj". House V, room 128. Sk. 1486. Bq. 85-90', 2' 9" b. s. (PI. 

XX, 11.) 

(57) Flesh rubber of terracotta, furnished with a ring handle at the back. 
3|"X3|". House V, room 124. Bk. 1662. Sq. 84-88'; 4' 2" b. s. 

(58) Copper hairpin with heart-shaped head. Length 3jf". X, room 181. 
Bk. 2154. Bq. 8-2-93' ; 5' 9" b. s. 

(59) Oval copper seal, probably bezel of finger ring. On back, four marks 

of ring attachments. On face, in centre, star with smaller star on either side. 
Above and l)eneath, two lines of lettering, (a) one in Kharoshthi, {b) the other in 
early Braluni. The insciiptions read as follows : — (a) Sihasa (madri)na putnisa 
Virabaliusa, (h) Sihasa inadrina putrasa Vhxibdhusa, i.e., ' of Yirabahu, the son 
of Siihha, the minister.’ Length 1". House X, room 186. Bk. 1577. Sq. 

87-91'; 1' 6" b. s. (PI. XX, 2.) 

In House IV, were also found a small hoard of 177 coins comprising 4 of 
Herniaios witli Kadphises, 161 of Kadphises (bust of Hermaios and Herakles 

type), 8 of the same ruler (Bull and Camel type), 3 of Azes TI, and 1 of Hondo- 
phares. 

Of the antiquities found in the larger building (VII, VIII and IX) to the 
South, the following deserve notice : — 

(60) Soapstone plaque divided into nine sunk compartments. In centre, 

busts of male and female figures with wine cups in their hands. Both wear 
necklaces. In each of the four corner compartments is a rosette. The rim is 
decorated with cross hatchings, and the back incised with lotus design. Diam, 
5-|". Building VII (with VIII and IX), room 145. Sk. 2159. Sq. 90-84', 
5' 5" b. s. (PI. XX, 6.) 

(61) Iron tripod ring for cooking. Diam. of ring lOf". VII, room 145. 

Sk. 2335. Sq. 90-83'; 5' 11" b. s. 

(62) A group of the following iron implements («) 1 axe. Length 5^", 

(b) 3 adze heads. Length 44" to 64", (c) 9 hammers. Length 2J" to 3|", 

(d) 2 chisels. Length 54" and 6|", (e) 1 ring. Diam. Ij". VII, room 144. 

Sk.-2404. Bq. 9-2-82', 5' 3" b. s. 

(63) Bone handle with the figure of a woman carved in relief on one side. 
The woman is wearing ear ornaments, necklace, girdle and anklets. Length 

VII, room 144. Sk. 2483. Sq. 91-82', 4' 11" b. s. (PL XIX, 4.) 

(64) Finger ring of copper. Engraved on bezel is a standing male figure 
holding club in right hand and (?) trident in left. Beneath, three letters illegible. 
Much corroded. Diam. VIII, court 166. Sk. 2095. Sq. 94-87'; 4' b. s. 

(65) Standard cup of copper on scjuare base. Ht. 2|". IX. Sk. 2348. 

Sq. 99- 84'; 5' 3" b. s. (PI. XXII, 3.) 
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(65a) Eectaugular object of white marble curved at one end, broken at 
other, with transverse hole through middle and pierced with three iron nails. 
Length 3-|". Sk. 1461. Spoil earth (PI. XX, 4). 


Blocl- G'. 

Of the buildings brought to light in Block G' House Xo. I has an excep- 
tionally clear and fairly well preserved plan. The main building consists of a 
square court with chambers on all four sides and with a group of subsidiary 
rooms on its east. On its north side is a spacious open court, and on its south 
a complex of yards and outhouses of very irregular shape, probably intended 
for menials and cattle. In room 39 of the main structure (I) were found a lead 
coin of Strato I (Sk. 1982) and with it : — 

(66) Iron head of instrument, hexagonal in section— possibly a hammer. 
Length 7f". Sk. 1976. Sq. 106-79'; 3' 2" b. s. 

(67) Miniature female head of terracotta, wearing prominent ear ornaments, 
and fillet band over curly hair. In good Hellenistic style. Ht. If". Sk. 1977. 
Sq. 107-78'; 3' b. s. 

In the out-houses to the South (No. II) : — 

(68) Pai-t of terracotta toy cart with two holes in front for shafts. Length 

2". Pvoom 91. Sk. 1913. Sq. 114-79'; 4' 6" b. s. 

(69) Terracotta bust of (?) androgynous figure. The breasts are prominent, 
like those of a woman, but the head is liearded and there are traces of a moustaclie 
painted in black pigment. Nose damaged ; upper portion of head, left eye 
and ear missing. Crude workmanship ; coarse clay with red slip. Ht. 4V'. 
Room 99. Sk. 2054. Sq. 114-81'; o' 4" b. s. 

The other and more fragmentary buildings in the same Idock to the west 
of House 1 yielded ; — 

(70) Forefront of miniature cart of copper, similar to one previously found 

at Sirkap (171 of 1920-21). Length 2^". House III, east of room 106. Sk. 

2338. Sq. 102-83'; 4' b. s. 

(71) Two round silver dishes with raised boss in centre, terminating in knoli 
and surrounded respectively by eight and six incised concentric circles. C)ne 
dish fragmentary ; the other slightly damaged in three places. Similar dishes 
of silver and copper have been found at Taxila (Cf. Sk. 26-4081/21 and Sk. 19- 
927). A coin of Zeionises was found with these two dishes (Cf. P. JI. Catalogue, 
XVI, 82). Diam. 12V' and 12|". Weight of complete dish 94-| tolas. House 
III, room 110. Sk. 2068. Sq. 101-86'; 6' b. s. (PL XXII, 6.) 

(72) Tubidar gold ornament. Length f". House III, room 116. Sk. 
1847. Sq. 104-87'; 2' b. s. 

(73) Copper bowl with circular base. Damaged. Diam. 8|". House IV 

room 130. Sk. 1975. Sq. 106-86' ; 2'5" b. s. 

(74) Globular casket of grey schist ; body and lid adorned with rosettes 
within concentric bands. Original lid missing and replaced by one (d laroer 
dimensions. Diam. 1|". House IV, room 131. Sk. 2041. Sq. 107-87'; 3' 6" 
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b. S. (PI. XX. !t ') 

(75) {a} 5 pieces of narrow gold necklace. Each piece of thin gold, hollow 
within. Pierced with two transverse holes for threading. Width f". 

(b) 4 hollow round beads of gold. Diam. . House V, room 142, Sk. 
1016. Sq. 114-87'; 3' 2" b. s. 

(76) Bell-shaped flat pendant of gold, hanging on tubular ring. Under 
rim of bell relieved with beaded border. Ht. jii'- House Y, room 142. 
Sk. 1017. Sq. 114-87 ; 3' 2" b. s. 

(77) Circular casket lid (?) of grey schist, Diam. 5]^", with semi-circular 
hole in exergue. In the upper register, a hgure reclining on couch, holding 
cup ill left hand. To right, standing figure holding cup in left hand ; to left, 
another figure with fan. All the figures are draped. Crude workmanship. 
Hou.se V, room 147. Sk. -2530. Sq. 11.7-01'; 1' 4" b. s. (PL XX, 12.) 

Bloch H'. 

From Block H', where a narrow strip on the north and east sides was 
cleared, there are only two small objects to lie noticed, viz. : — 

(78) Small earthen vase perforated above shoulder with two rows of holes. 
Ht. 3". House I. room 11. Sk. 2356. Sq. 123’74'; 6' 6" b. s. 

(70) Copper hair pin with flat crescentic head. Length iV, House I, 
room 20. Sk. 2408. Sq. 120-77'; 11' 3" b. s. 


Palace Block (P). 

(On the further side of the High Street excavations were continued in the 
Palace area for the purpose of ascertaining the limits of the Palace towards the 
east. These excavations revealed the existence of an open rectangle, measuring 
some 120 ft. East and West by 140 ft. Xorth and South, which was flanked 
by 3 or 4 houses on its northern side and other buildings, up to the present only 
paitiallv excavated, on its eastern. As this area is devoid of any remains of 
the Parthian period, it may be inferred that at that time it was an open sc[uare 
or court, proluibly outside the boundary of the Palace proper, though it is possible 
of cijurse that the houses that encompassed the square on its north and east sides 
were occuoied lo' palace officials or retainers. 

(Of the houses on the north side of the square, three are of small dimensions 
and irregularlv planned ; the fourth (P. 2), which is separated from them by 
a narrow lane, contains a court and nine fair-sized rooms on the ground floor 
and is of verv solid construction. Xo small anticjuities of any value were found 
in this house. Init from the neighbouring block on the west came : — 

(80) A terracotta rattle in the form of a ram. Height 2| House I, 
room 5. Sk. 2527. Sq. 155-44 ; 2 6 b. s. 

(81) A inmiature terracotta vase (ht. 3|") with red wash on shoulder 
and rim, containing the following objects : — («) Flower-shaped pendant of gold, 
height 2|". It is composed of six petals, backed by granulated ribbings and 

K 2 
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six smaller heart-sliaped petals at their base, once inlaid with paste or jewels. 
Attaclied to the tips of the larger leaves is a ring with granulated edge, from 
which six chains were suspended with bells at their ends. One of these is now’ 
missing. The chains are cpiadruple plaits (PI. XXI. 10). (b) 1 pair of gold 
earnings, bound with gold wire round the pointed ends. Diam. j-g" (PI. XXI, 
3). (c) linger ring of thin sheet gold : oval bezel ; gem missing. Diam. 

(PI. XXI, 8). (d) linger ring of gold composed of nariow band surmounted 
by row- of five rosettes alternating with diamond-shaped cloisons. The latter 
are inlaid with a wiiitish stone. The inlay in the petals of the rosettes, wiiich 
was possibly of turquoise paste, has perished. Diam. (PI. XXI, 2). (e) 

116 pieces of narrow gold necklace, each piece of thin gold, hollow within and 

pierced with two transverse holes for threading. Width (PI. XXI, 1). 

(/) 44 hollow- globular beads of gold. Diam. to %" (PI. XXL 4). (y) One 

hemispherical lump of gold cast in crucible ; weight 12^6 tolaa: (PI. XXI, 11). 
(Ji) Part of a hemispherical lump of silver cast in crucible: weight tolas (PI. 
XXI, 6). {{) Oval-shaped flat piece of gold ; weight tolas (PI. XXI, 7). 

{.?) Thin finger ring of silver wire ; diamond shaped bezel ; gem missing. Diam. 

Te XXI, 5). (A) Hemispherical lump of silver cast in crucible : weight 

tolas (PI. XXI, 9). House II, room 10. 8k, 2679. Sq. lo7*43': 3' 11" 

b. s. (PI. XXI, 1-11). 

In the open square referred to above an L-shaped trench was sunk to a depth 
of between 9 and 10 feet below the surface, and various walls of the Third and 
Fourth strata were brought to light but no attempt was made to follow tliem up 
or lay bare the ]flan of the structures to which they belong. Among the coins 
found in the course of this digging were the two rare coins of Philo.xenos and 
Maues (Xos. 4 and 11 of the list below) both of which were found in the fourth 
strata at a depth of 9 4 below the surface. Of other minor antiquities recovered 
in this trench two, which also enranated from the fourth stratum, deserve mention 
namely - 

(82) Terracotta mask with a waved fillet across forehead. Broken oblique- 
ly below nostrils, and lower part missing. Ht. C-I". 8k 8c( 168-36' ’ 

9' 1" b. s. - “ ■ - 1 - > 

(83) Standing male figure in round of terracotta; wears cloak over tunic 

reaching to knees. Pdght hand rests on right hip and left hand holds corner 
of cloak. Traces of wliite paint over Irody and draperv. Head missin- 
Marked Hellenistic influence. Ht. 3|". 8k. 2789. 8cj. 166-44': 8' 11" b s 


A 


In regard o the excavation of the loner levela I have long recoonised 
that ,( then history is to be properly unravelled, I should be compelled 

ecord" r rT7 <“■‘'^“8 O' oourse a complete 

record of each before it iras removed) and to do this over an area Lffl- 
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ciently large for tiie plans of a fair number of buikliims in each stratum to be 
recovered in their entirety. In pursuance of this plan I dismantled during 
the past season the small block of Ivushan and Parthian structures, numbered 
2', on the west side of the High .Street near the Xortli date (PI. XVITI, «). Had 
it been practicable, I should have preferred to choose fur this deep excavation 
an area nearer to the centre of the city, where more important remains may be 
expected than in the outlyiim C[uarters near the city wall. But the difficulty 
of carrying out deep digging on a large scale near the middle of the site, is that 
it is impracticable to provide for the di'ainage of the excavations except at a 
prohibitive cost. This difficulty I was able to overcome at the northern limit of 
the city by driving a small tunnel under the foundations of the city wall, and 
constructing a culvert to carry oh rain vater into the lower ginund to the north. 
As this culvert is 2-1 feet Irelow the surface of the mound, it is deep enough to 
drain any excavation likely to be made in this part of the site, and up to tlie 
present has answered its purpose admirably. 

The stratification and plans of the several supjerimposed ljuildings which this 
excavation in Block 2' revealed, will be made clear bv a reference to PI. XYI. 
Of the buildings of the First or Early Krsn.lx stratum, the foundations of only 
four rooms (Xos. 6, 7, 11 and 29) had survived in this plot, and these did not 
extend more than about 3 feet below the surface. In the ISecoxd or Late Barthiax 
stratum also the remains are very shallow and much mutilated. In the Third 
and Fourth strata the structures are almost identical in plan, and their essential 
continuity is demonstrated by the manner in which the later walls I’est f(.>r the 
must part directly on the eaidier, without any clear break between them, whereas 
between the Second and Third strata, there is a narrow l)ut definite laver of 
debris, showing that the buildings of the latter had wholly perislietl Ijefore the 
former were erected over them. Inspite of this break, however, the Second 
period building is not dissimilar in plan from that of the Third and Fourth 
periods, the main difference being that it is protracted more to the north, thus 
encroaching ou First Street. In the 3rd and 1th periotls tliere were two houses 
oil this plot divided by a party wall running north and south, anrl approximately 
the same arrangement seems to have been perpetuated in the Second Period. 
Belonging to the Third Period in House I is a patch of rough limestone paAuim 
in the north-east corner of room 9, and patches of brick flooring in rooms 6 and 
12, the latter of which may have been a bath. Pvoom 1. also, seems to have had 
a limestone pavement, though the remains of it were very fragmentarv. and in 
this room there were three rough limestone blocks in a line from north to south 
which, with a fourth that has since disappeared, may be presumed to have 
served as the bases of wooden pillars supporting the roof. 

In the Fourth Period House I appears to have had a large court at the north- 
east corner, with a thin wall stretching across the middle of it from east to west 
designed probably to screen the entrance which led into it from First Street 
A somewhat similar arrangement, it may be remarked, is found in certain pre- 
historic houses at Mohenjodaro, but I do not recall any other example of the kind 
belonging to the historic period. In this (the Fourth) period t.here seems to 
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have been an fun.iiiii' to Mouse II l)y war of a passage {vide plan) from Second 
Street; luit in tie- Third period this passage was walled up. 

Desceudiiiu to the next (Fifth) stratum we find that the plot is no longer 
oecuihed l)\' two houses hut or a simile one more regularly laid out, with eleven 
rooms raimed oii t!ie lour sides of a central courtyard. This house, indeed, is 
the iicst planned o| all in Mie six strata, and the rubble masonry of which its 
walls ai-e < ompo^ed i' also the iiio^t solid and compact. It is the fifth and sixth 
siiat.i tliat coriespoiid to the period when the Greeks were ruling at Taxila. At 
one time, 1 surmised th,.t if was the Greeks who built the stone fortifications of 
Firkap. but it now ap'jieai-s tliat tlicse weie the work of one of the eaily Scythian 
Kiims, Tldues or Axes I. Actually, tie- foimdations of the fortifications 
dcM cud to a depth ot lictwcen Id and J(i feet behjw the surface, or about 30 
Icct hclow datum level, and tiny thus .start a]'])i'oximately from the same level 
as the Sixth I’eiiod buildings, but whereas the f(.iun(li!tions of the houses were 
only .1 foot oi .so (h‘ep ci- e\'en less when laid on pre-existing walls — . the founda- 
tions of tilt' ( ity w.dls \\erc some six feet deej). so that at the time the walls 
were built the ueufi'.il groiunl level within them mu.st have coiTesjionded with 
that of the Fouitli r'.itluu than the Sixth or Fifth .stratum. This ct>nelusion hs confirmed 
by the di.scoxery. to whiAi 1 liavt* called attention in a previous Picport, of certain 
stiiictur.d lem.iiiis immedi.itely lieiieath tlie foundations of the north w-all. These 
remains must mov I'c asdgue'l X‘> the Greek Period. In those days the city had 
extemh'd over a vei}’ large aiea. including tlie Bhir iMound and Babar Khana, 
where the ” Kachclid Kot ” .still marks the line of the old earthen defences. This area 
the fscythians found too large To fortify and defend adequately, and accordingly they 
pi'oecrdc'd to enclose only the most iiupoitant and defensible part of the city — that is, 
the Sirkaj) an'.a -ilism.iutliim such older buildings as w’ere neces.sary for the purpo.se, 
and leaving the l.!l ii' mound and the rest of the old city out.side the new defences. As a 
l.mt. the Bhir iiioiiml its"lf had already ceased to be occupied, and we 
may iuti'r. thci'eroi'u. cither that the population had considerably shrunk before 
the I oiidng of the Ikutiiau (decks or — which is more likely — that a substantial 
pait of it was dosTi'iyed or dispersed bv them. 

T'o revert to rhi' hou.se in the Filth stratum (d Block 2', in room S of this 
lioiiso w.is liroiiL'ht to li'jht .i coh.ssai store jar of coaise fabric, and in room 2 
a ciouj) of ti juiiii i;-mailiil coin.s. other coins that weie also found at this level 
bi'in.j ixiues of Pliiloxciio.-.. .VpoHodotos. Tlaues. and Axes 1. besides one Local 
T’.i.xil.in. To the e.i^t of this lunhiing in what was doubtle.s.s a court or room of 
an adjoiniim liouse w.,s a small scmi-circtdar lire])lace [rhida] constructed of 
roimh limestone blocks lined with clay: and in the same could was found a neoli- 
tlm- celt (.'^k. 211 -N'o. .s'.i ti'Jra) of grey-green stone. The Sixth .stratum 
.starts from an avmage depth of ..ome 17 feet below the surface. In thB stratum 
curiously enough, we again find two houses w it li a party wall between the 
foumhitioii of House 11 de.scending ;} feet deeper than those of House I, but in 
this la.se the p.irtv wall is some in feet further east than in the Tth stratum and 
in othei- r.'sp.'cis th.' plans are dissimilar. In House I. there is a covered drain 
leading iron, room 7 through room 10 into Second .Street, and there is a second 
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drain lined with slate whic-li passes IjoJieath tlie tloor ot ruuins 6 anil 7. This 

latter drain, however, is substantially deejier tlian tlie tonner and may have 

belonged to a still earlier bnildiny;— a remark whieh also applies to the sliort 
length of wall between room 12 and court 13 in House 1, the liuttom of which is 
16 feet below the surface (=33 feet below datum). 

In First Street, which intervenes hetween tins Bloidc and tlu' city wall, digging 
wms carried to a depth of 26 feet from the surface, virgin sijil l)eing reaidied at a 

depth of about 23 ft. (Pi. X\ 111, b.) 

As regards minor antiquities, those recovered in the hirst and Second strata 
have already been dealt with in a previous report. Ainoiia those found in the* 
lower strata are the fcillowmg, hsteil aci'ordmg to tlu* de])th .il wiiicli tliev oecurnal. 
Needless to sav. it is not alw.iys jiossibh.* to lie sui-e ol tlie pai1 icul.i r sti'c.lum to 
which a given (jbject lielong.'-'. but we may lei'l t.iirly coutiPent lu as-iiciiiug Xos. cS 1 

and S.5 to the third stratum and Xos. SS and S6 to the Itli. ,ind Xos. P2 and !i3 

to the tilth. Un the other hand Xos. S(i and ST may beloug eithei- to the d'hud 
or Fou.rth. Xos. IJU .ind 61 to the -Itli or ."itli aip! X'os. '.t[ .mil to the .71 h or 
6th. 

(S4) Side piece of a knife liaudle of boiu*, ilecoratcd witli imTsi'd i ijclius. 
Pierced at one end hy an iron rivet. Length ;ip'. .'<k. 67. Sq. J.3-S7': .3' ip" 
b. £. (IT. XX, S.) 

(So) Earthenware cornucopia with a handle near t.hc* lim. .Al.irks of binn- 
ing in.side, po.ssibly from incense. Length 7j". Sk. 16. Sq. li>6i'; (/ b. s. 

(.S6) Lower part of a seated ligun* of terr.icotta . Tiie ligung wiiii h i.s coipu- 

leirt, ap})ears to be nude. lit. 21,". Sk. 264.3. So. l4-.s6'; .s' s" b, s. 

(87) Ivoi'v handle of a Ian (f) provided with thiei* holes at one end for 
attachment of f.ui and hole at the <.ither end for '.u.^J)eu.^iom Length 

Sk. 2647. Sq. 12- 86'-. 8' 8" b. s. (IT. XIX. .3.) 

(88) ('ircular terraciitta dise eonvc'x on either .siih* and witli deprcsNion 

round outer edge. Purpu-.e unknown. Di.im. Sk. 126. Sq. i:i-62'. 6. 

lU" b. s. 

(86) Xeolithie eelt of grey-green stone with ' res'-enti.- ruttiuc edce. Jaumth 
2^^-". Sk. 211. Sq. 1.3-86'; 11' 7" b. s. (IT. XX. 7.) 

(60) Modelling tool (i) of bone with a H.it (‘iid. L'mcth 6(". Sk. 217. 
Sq. 1.3-62'; 12' 4" b. s. 

(61) Coiqier needle with unusually small eye. J.«-ngtii 3p'. Six 316. Sq. 
16-88': 12' lu" i'. s. 

(92) Human figure, seated cross-legaed. of b.ully baked el.iv and ]ioor 
execution : heail missing and left arm ilamaged. Ht. .3\ . Sk. 627, Sq. 14-62'; 
13' 0" b. .s. 

(93) Metal worker’s mould of slate with small bc.tded medallion. The mould 
is pierced bv two holes for fixing other half. Lengtli 1);". Sk, 270. Sq. 1.3-92'; 
13' 11" b. s. (PI. XX, .3.) 

(94) Fragment of terracotta potsherd with horse in relief. Pine red clay 
with red wash. Length 2". Sk. 329. Sq. room 9 ; lo' S" b, s. 
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In connexion with the deep digging in blocks A' and B', I alluded to the 
occasional discovery of coins and other small anticpiities in strata below those 
where they would normally be expected, the explanation being that for one 
reason or auotlier the ground had been disturbed in ancient days. In the case of 
the coins found in the deep diggmg to the west of blocks A' and B', the cause 
is patent, inasmuch as some deep foundations of early Kushtin date had been 

sunk to a depth of some 14 or 15 feet. In view of this it would obviously be 

unsafe on the strength of the coin finds to jump to conclusions as to the relative 
age of the successive strata laid bare in block 2' : nor on the other hand, would 
it be sale to attempt to deduce the relative dates of the various coins from the 
stratification in this block. The plot excavated is too small and the coin finds 
too few for this purpose. Before any general inferences can be drawn, a much 
larger area must be cleared and results co-ordinated over a representative series 
of buildings in each stratum. Meanwhile, the only provisional inferences that 
I venture to draw from the coin finds is that the Fourth stratum is approximately 
contemporary with Azes I, 8 of whose coins were found at different points in 
the debris associated with it, that Bactrian Greek Kings were ruling at Taxila 

when the ' city walls and buildings of the Fifth stratum were erected, though 

Punch-marked and Local Taxilan issues were still current, as they were also in 
the topmost level of the Bhir mound. 

Below is a tabulated statement showing the coins from Sirkap according 
to the various depths at which they were found below the surface, together with 
a list of the rarer issues recovered during the year under review. 


Consolidated sfafentent slmcing the coins found in Sirhaf during 1928-29 according 

to their depths below the surface. 


Blocks rC A', B', D', E', 
F', O', H', P and 
between A' and B'. 

S urface 
to 2' 
b. s. 

2'-4' 

4'-6' 

O'-S' 

8'. 10' 

10'-12' 

12'.14' 

14'- 16' 

00 

Total. 

Punchmarked 


1 

1 





6 


g 

Local Taxilan 

2 

10 

1 

o 

1 

9 

4 

1 

4 

27 

Agathokles . 


. . 

1 



1 


1 


3 

Apollodotos . 

1 




1 


1 

3 

1 

7 

Menander 

1 

1 

, , 

1 







Philoxenos . 





1 


1 




Strato .... 


1 



1 

1 



1 


Hermaioss 

1 

12 

8 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 



JIaues .... 



o 


1 



1 



Vonones with Spalaga- 



1 



. . 





dames. 











Azes 1 . , . 

6 

27 

18 

10 

14 

3 

4 




Azilises 

1 

6 

5 

1 







Azes II . . . 

9 

32 

30 

3 


. , 

2 



io 

Azes and Aspavarma 

9 

1 

4 







76 

Gondophares 

3 

11 

14 

4 


, ^ 





Idhara 


1 








32 

Abdagases . 

1 

1 

o 

. . 






1 

Zeionises 


, , 


1 






4 

Rajuvulft 

1 

2 

4 

1 


1 




1 

Hennaios with Kad- 

Q 

6 

8 

1 






9 

phises. 










17 

Kadphises . 

6 

42 

221 

18 

2 


1 




t'ncertain 


2 

4 







290 

Illegible and indistinct . 

114 



•• 

•• 


• • 



6 

114 











739 
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LIST OF RARE OR UNIQUE COINS FOUND IN SIRKAP DURING THE YEAR 1928-29. 


r 





Metal and size. 

Obverse. 

Reverse. 

Findspot and Retrister Xo. 

Rema.rk3. 



Local Taxilan. 



1. ^ -56" . 

Tree in railing 

Blank 

D' ; Sk. 1228 ; .50-103' ; 4' b. s. . 

Rare. 



Agathokles. 



2. ^ -S" . 

ytupa indistinct . 

Symbol 

H'; Sk. 22-56; 116-88': 10' 6" 

b. s. 

P. M. C. 11, 51. 

3 zE-8"x-62'’ . 

Buddhist Stupa and 
Kharoshthi legend. 

Tree inside railing 

2':Sb. 2870 ; 11-87': 15' 6" b.s. 

Rare. Cf. P. M. C. 11, 52. 



Menander. 



i. zE •53''x-48'' . 

AMieel .... 

Palm indistinct 

D' ; Sk. 1085 : 57-95' ; 2' b. s. . 

1 ■ 

1 

Unique. Cf. B. M. C. XII, 7. 



Philoxenos. 



5. iE-S^X-SO" . 

Demeter standing to 1 . . 

Bull to r. . 

P ; Sk. 2740 : 175-37' ; 9' 4" 

^ T 

b. s. 

P. M. C. VII, 590. 



Stxato I. 

j 


6. Lead. -85" . 

Apollo to r. . 

Tripod lebes 

1 A' ; Sk. 515 ; 19-85' ; 8' 2" b. s. 

Unique at Taxila. 

7. Lead. -7" . 

Ditto 

Ditto 

G' ; Sk. 1982 : 107-78' ; 3' b. s. 

Cf. P. M. C. nil, 647. Not 
in B. M. and I. M. Cata- 
logues. 

8. j^-rx-74" . 

j 

Bust of Herakles . 

Nike bo r, , 

1 

2';Sk. 438; 13-88'; 11' 2" b. s. 

Not in P. M. C. Cf. I. M. C. 
IV, 13. 

9. ^.8''x-8" 

Ditto . 

Ditto 

2';Sk. 2869 ; 16-89'; IS' 6" b. s. 

Not in P. M. C. Cf. I. M. C. 
IV, 13. 



Hermaios. 



10. M -63" . 

Bust of king to r. . 

^yinged Nike to r. 

D'; Sk. 820; 64-106'; 3' b. s. 

P. M. C. p. 85, 692. Nike 
to r. Not in I. M. C. 
and B. M. C. 



Maues. 


1 

1. ^•7"x-64'' . 

Male deity with cluh 

1 Goddess to r. 

H'; Sk. 2271 : 119-75'; 12' 7" 
1 b. s. 

Rare at Taxila. Cf. P. M. C. 
X, 25. 

2.^AIl. -7" . 

Zeus to 1. . 

Nike to r. . 

2'; Sk. 684 ; 14-92'; 13' 8" b. s. 

P. M. C. X., 1 (Broken). 

^^•9"x-85" . 

Poseidon standing to 
front, hurls thunder- 
bolt at small figure. 

Bacchante . 

i 

P; Sk. 2672 ; 174-38'.; 9' 4" 

b. s. 

Rare. P. M. C. p. 101, 

23. Not in I. M. C. and 
B. M. C. 
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LIST OF RARE OR UNIQUE COINS FOUND IN SIRKAP DURING THE YEAR 1928-29— > 



l 

Metal and size. 

Obverse. 

i 

Reverse. 

Findspot and Register No. 

Remarks. 



Azes 1. 



14, ^rxi" 

Mounted king holding 
couched lance. 

BuU (^) . . . 

2' ; Sk. 49 ; 14-92' ; 9' 6" b. s. 

Bare. P. M. C. XH, 292. 



Zeionises. 

j 


15. M 1-12'' 

King on horseback 'with 
bow. 

Male deity with cornu- 
copia. 

G';Sk. 2068; 101-86'; 6' b. s. 

Bare at Taxila. P. M. C. 

82. 



Idhara. 



1 

16. ^-5" . 

Mounted king 

Pallas to r. . 

E' ; Sk. 952 ; 70-99' ; 3' 6' b. s. 

Cf. A. S. B. 1912-13, Pl. XL, 
23. 



Eadphises. 



17. M -76' . 

Bust of Hennaios to 1 . 

Herakles 

D' ; Sk. 1342 ; 62-96' ; 5' b. s. 

Bare at Taxila. Not in B. M 
I. M. and P. M. Cat. — 

Ditto. ^ 

18. M •78' . 

Ditto 

Ditto 

E' ; Sk. 1558 ; 84-88' ; 3' 2" 
b. s. 

19. ^ 1-0 . 

Humped bull 

2-humped camel . 

F' ; Sk. 1621 ; 88-86' ; 4' 8" 
b. s. 

Bare. A. S. B. 1912-13, XL 
51. 



Hermaios (?). 



20. M -85' . 

Double impression of 
bust of king. 

Enthroned Zeus (?) 

D'; Sk. 1402; 61-96'; 4' 6" 
b s. 


21. M -6" . 

Crude bust of king 

Standing deity to r. 

D' ; Sk. 820 ; 64-106' ; 3' b. s. 


22. 2E -62' . 

Bearded bust of king 

Indistinct 

E' ; Sk. 905 ; 68-102'; 5' b. b. 


23. M -55' . 

Indistinct 

1 

Standing figure to I 

j 

D' ; Sk. 1197 ; 63-103' ; 5' b. s. 
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EXCAVATIONS AT MOHENJO-DARO. 

By Mr. E. J. U. 3Iackay. 

It will be remembered that early in 1928, with the assistance of Mr. Majumdar, 
I cleared a considerable puidion ot the Dk. area at Mohenjo-daeo immediately 
adjacent to the bnildings excavated by Mr. Dikshit in 192(5. Roughly some 
13,010 sq. yds. were iaid bare, and a most interesting series of artisans' houses 
unearthed, which have been briefly described in the .kunuai Report for 1927-28. 

During the season 1928-29 a further area of about 4,oo5 sq. vds. was cleared 
in continuatifjn of the work of the previous season, in order to clear up certain 
points and obtain a atiil clearer hlea of the appearance and lay-out of this arti- 
sans' cpiarter, of which i’l. XXIIl shows the completed plan. Those houses 
and other structures udiich are marked in full black, or are dotted, all belong to 
one period, designated here the Late Period. A close examination of the masonry 
enables us to sub-divide this into three sub-periods, (1), (11) and (HI). Though 
the topmost of these (1) (indicated by dottuxg) is very sparsely represented, 
it is, judging from the objects found in it, quite certain that it belongs to the Indus 
Valley civilization. The second sub-period (il) is very closely superimposed 
on (III), and delinitely shows a continuity of the same civilization. 

Most of the houses represented in the plan rest on buildings of the earlier 
period called here the Intermediate Period, which, also, we sub-divide into three 
sub-periods (I), (II) and (III). It is with this lutermediate Period that we 
are here chiefly concerned. 

As soon as the artisans' quaiTer of the Late Period had been completely 
cleared, photographed, and planned, and the levels of the buildings taken, we 
removed all walls that were based on debrin only. Fortunately, however, most 
of them rested on the r\'alls of the Intermediate Period and were in alignment 
with them, so that they could be left in place, save where they endangered the 
safety of the diggers. Indeed, they give the ruins, as they now stand, quite 
an imposing aspect, fur in places the total height of the walls of the two periods 
reaches as much as 20 ft. 

In excavating the artisans' quarter of the Late Period, we came upon a 
considerable number of wells, none of which were dismantled. For in the 
course of deeper excavation, we iuund that every one of them was commeirced 
at a very early date and that they were simply added to as the general level of 
the city rose. The wells as now exposed stand up like factory chimnet'S, and 
they are frequently mist;iken by visitors for towers. They illustrate most ex- 
cellently the various phases through which this Cjuarter of the city passed during 
the Internrediate aird Late Periods, for at each occupatioir the steeuiugs were 
raised. The steady deterioration of the luasurrry towards the tops of the wells 
is an index to the gradual decay of the Indus Valley civilization. 

We have so far peiretrated to an average level of 20 ft. below the nigRest 
part of the mound arrd reached sub-period (III) of the Intermediate Period. As 
a convenient datum level, we took the top of the northern wall of chamber 27 
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house I, block 9 (PI. XXIII) which is 178-7 ft. above mean sea level. And 
everv building, and the position of every object found have been referred to this 
datum. 

Time, unfortunately, does not permit of a plan of the buildings of the In- 
termediate Period lieing included in this report ; a large amount has still to be 
done to it before it can be leady for publication. 

Before proceeding with a detailed account of the buildings of the Intermediate 
Period that have been cleared this season, it will perhaps be helpful to summarise 
the characteristics of the different periods and sub-periods, so far as they are at 
present known, for reference in future excavations at Mohenjo-daro and also at 
other sites belonging to the same civilization. When all the objects found in 
the various levels have been examined in detail, and the types definitely asso- 
ciated with their levels, it will be possible to date .similar objects found elsewhere 
in India with some degree of accuracy. 


Late Period. 

Phase I. Consists mainly of isolated stretches of paving and walls, which 
represent the tail-end of the Indus Valley civilization. This phase is not com- 
monly indicated in the area where we are now excavating. Average level 
■5 ft. below datum. 

Phase II. Houses whose door-sills or pavements average 7 ft. below datum. 
There is, of course, a certain amount of variation due to the undulation of the 
surface of the mound, but this does not exceed a foot either way. The masonry 
of this phase is e-xceedingly rough ; in most cases it can be identified ufithout 
reference to the level. 

Pha.se III. The door-sills and pavements of this occupation average 10 ft. 
below datum. Being lower down in the mound, the levels are more constant. 
The masonry, like that of Phase II, is very rough, but the rooms are larger and 
these houses evidently belonged to people in better circumstances. 

IXTEEilEDIATE PERIOD. 

Phase I. The average floor-level of this stratum is 13 ft. below datum. 
The masonry is much better in cjuality, but the buildings have been badly damaged 
by the jieople of the Late Period in the search for building material. The houses 
are of fair size and most of them aligned with and built upon walls of the earlier 
strata. 

Phase II. The average level of door-sills and pavements is 10 ft. below 
datum. The houses have larger rooms stiU, and the people evidently lived in 
more comfort. The walls of this phase rest for the most part on still earlier 
remains. 

Phase III. The average floor-level is 20-4 ft. beloiv datum. There is consider- 
able ertdence of houses having been repaired ; and it is possible that houses of 
the previous occupation were re-occupied. Both the houses and the masonry 
are of very high quality, and the buildings, very imposing. Evidences of 
flooding are to be seen in this phase. 
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Early period. 

l’iiA>K I. The levels <if two door-sills, which IjtToiie to thi& period and 
phase, hut which are situated a considcral)le distance apart, are ft. and 

2'd--j ft. hcloa- djifii,!) respectively. Takinn into consideration tlie fact that the 
lower we die into the mound, tlie more uniform the levels are likelv to he, it is 
peimi.s.sihle. 1 think, to cr.aip the }>avements and door-sills found at depths of 
•2’2 ft. and (jver as a sen irate jiliase. Further excavation, however, will ’oe 
necessarv to settle this print. 

ihiASE II. One door-sill has been unearthed at the verv low level of ft. 
heloir datain. It is as yet impossihle to determine whether the house to wliich 
it helomts .should he icssoci^ited with phase I or renurded as representing yet 
another stratum. 

.\11 the houses found in the lower levels of the Dk. area were simple in rlesiun, 
that is. they wem square or rectamiular .structures — -mostly the latter — and en- 
tirelv laekhm in decoration. Occasionally they had a court in front. Un- 
fortunately, owins to adilitious made to the walls at later periirils, we are not 
yet certain whether they had 'windows. In all probability there were only 
simple ventilation holes just heneath tlie ceilings of the rooms. 

At the level of lS-4 ft. helow datum, we were fortunate enough to find 
several large pieces of mud-plaster, hearing the imprint of reeds whidi had been 
laid parallel and t.dosely lashed together to form a mat. The fact that this plaster 
was partly burnt accounts for its preservation. From this find and the exis- 
tence of lieani-lmles in other parts of the site, we now know for certain that the 
method of rooting the houses at Mohenjo-daro was e.xtremely simple. Each 
room was spanned witli thick, scpiared. wooden beams, over wliich reed-matting 
was laid, on which was spre.id a coating of mud averaging 2 ins. in thickness, 
mixed with chopped straw and husks to ensure cohesion. This kind of roof is 
couinion at the present day in Sind and Iraq, as also in ancient Sumer and Egypt. 

Attention has already been directed to the fact that the deeper we dug into 
the mound, the larger were the houses that we found. As far as we can ascer- 
tain from the particular area excavated, the Dk. mound was a very important 
quarter in the Intermediate Period. Foine ol the houses covered an area of 
over 2,580 sq. ft., and an area of about 1,520 sq. ft. is fairly coninion. They 
were all severely plain and utilitarian ; no attempt lieing made to decorate their 
facades or to relieve their monotony by departure from the strictly square or 
rectangular form. 

A very good example of a house is seen in PI. XXIV {a). Its frontage 
X.-S. is 41 ft. 4 ins., and back to front nieasureiueut, 57 ft. 0 ins. The sill of 
the original doorway on the right, which was found liricked up, is 20-2 ft. below 
datum, so the house clearly belongs to the Intermediate III period. The three 
apertures in the fagade, of which the middle one is bricked up, are not windows 
as they appear to be, but actually doorways that were made at a later date, 
or dates, when the general level of the quarter had risen. There is a slight 
variation in the levels of their sills, though under 0 ins. ; the average is 13 ft. 
below datum. They must, therefore, have been made in the Intermediate I 
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period, and ^Yere in their turn blocked up in the Late Period. That the original 
doorway remained in use during the Intermediate II period seems extremely 
probable, as there is no doorway at the general level of that period, 10 ft. or 
thereabouts, in the building. The plan of the upper portion of this house as it 
was in the Late II and III periods is seen in PI. XXIII, house III, block 10. The 
western wall of rooms 66 and 67 formed the facade of the building which is seen 
in PI. XXIV (g), but in the plan the earlier doors are shown all Idocked up and 
other doorways are shown in the southern wall of the building. 


In front of this building there is a biick-paved couityard of considerable 
size PI. XXIV [h), but another ijuilding of the Intermediate ill period abuts 
closely against tire eastern side of the house. Xarrow lanes, along one of which 
there is a well-made drain PI. XXVII {h) separate it from the houses to north 
and south. 

It is interestmg to trace the history of these two lanes. Up to the time of 
the Late III period these by-ways were kept open ; they vere then Ijlocked at 
intervals Ijy cross-walls and made to serve as the rooms of houses. Chambers 
o.S, 60, 61 and 69, to the south of house III, block 10 in PI. XXllI, all lay above 
what must have formerly been a much used thoroughfare. The second lane on 
the left PI. XXIV, {a) fell into disuse in the Late III period, and when we started 
our excavations it was topped by chambers 15, 50, 49, 98 and 94 to the south of 
houses II and V. 

From these facts it appears that the bye-laws of the city were well observed 
down to the Late III period, but that after this the administration of the city became 
disorganized and encroachment on the lesser by-ways became the rule. It is 
possible, of course, that encroachments of this kind only occurred in certain 
quarters of Mohenjo-daro, but further excavations alone will settle this point. 

It is somewhat curious that so few of the buildings of the Intermediate and 
Late Periods were found to be paved. Either the pavhig had been removed 
or hard eaidh floors were used instead of the more convenient burnt brick It 
is, however, quite possible that in some cases, particularly in the buildings of 
Intermediate date, brick paving was more commonly used than appears, and 
that it was removed in the Late Period for re-use as flooring or for some other 
purpose. A very carefully paved series of rooms is seen in PI. XXVII (c) in 
a house which may be dated to the Intermediate III period by the level of its 
paving which is 20 ft. below datum. This building lay immediately below house 
V, block 10, in the plan. It was in a bad state of preser\'ation owinr> to deiri 
dation, being situated close to the edge of the mound. It is. however one of 

the largest house.= in the Dk. (U) section, measuring 75 ft. long, X-IS and 

proximately 77 ft. in width. 

As is seen in PI. XXVII (c), a great part of the noithern poitmn of this 

house was tilled in at a later date with mud-brick, fur a purpose that will 1 

explained later. 

In PI. XXVII (g), is sho^vn a lane that has been excavated below Intermediate 
III level and whose walls now stand over 16 ft. high in places The 
width of tins lane is 5 ft., but owing to the batter of its walls and to alteratlo^^^ 
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the width is increased to 5 ft. 10 ins. at the level of the tops of the buildings. 
In the Plate the reader vdll note with interest the evidences of the heightening 
of these walls at various periods : for instance, the right hand wall projects 
slightly at about one-third of it.s height, where an addition was made to it in the 
Intermediate I period. The obvious repairs that were made to the ba.se of 
the wall in the foreground should also be noticed. They were very roughly 
done, the bricks being placed in every conceivable position, but they were por- 
bablv intended to .strengthen the foundations and were not meant to be seen, 
see also PI. XXIX (c) for similar repairs. The lane shown in PI. XXYII («) 
rans X.-S. and underlay the lane which ran between houses IV and VI, block 7, 
and house I, block 6, in the Late Period (PI. XXIII). 

PI. XXVI gives a very good idea of the general appearance of the masonry 
of the low^er levels. The footing of the chamber in the left-hand corner is 20-4 ft. 
below datum and thus belongs to the Intermediate III period. This chamber 
which was originally paved with burnt brick affords an excellent example of the 
removal of bricks from earlier pavements by the people of the Late Period for 
use in building their own houses. Owing to considerable denudation in this 
region, practically no masonry belonging to the Late Period had survived, and 
so no part' of the building in the foreground is represented by later walls in the 
plan, save only by room 59, house II, of block 1. from which it extended south- 
wards. 

The wnll whose top is seen in the background in the middle of the photo- 
graph is the one marked in chamber 26 of house II, block 10. It is also shown 
partiallv excavated, in PI. XXV and the various additions made to it in the differ- 
ent periods are clearly distinguishable. The present coping of the well, which 
has an internal diameter of 2 ft. 9 ins., is 5 ft. below datum, and so belongs to 
the Late I period. The preceding alteration was begun at the level of 9-8 ft. 
below datum, and miust, therefore, be dated to Late III times. At 12-9 ft. below 
datum, there are indications of an addition which was made in the Intermediate 
I period, and we have reached a pavement surrounding this well at a level of 
21-7 ft., which presumably belongs to the Intermediate III period or perhaps 
earlier still. It will be noticed that we have found no indications of additions 
having been made during the Late II and Intermediate II periods, but it is pos- 
sible that careful building has left no evidences of alterations. I have no doubt 
that traces of earlier pavements and further evidence of the raising of the steening 
vdll be found when the buildings of the Early period are excavated next season. 

In a large and important building in the south-western corner of the mound, 
we came upon a double stair-case, an architectural feature hitherto unknown 
at Mohenjo-daro. It had, moreover, unusually wide and shallow treads PI. 
XXVII (d). The lowest tread of this stairway is 20-5 ft. below datum, which 
fixes it as belonging to the Intermediate III period. Each stairway is 3 ft. wide, 
the treads 8-5 ins. and risers 2-25 inches. The left-hand flight is the better 
preserved and what remains of it now reaches a level 17-4 ft. below datum. A 
drain, of which a part can just be seen in the illustration, formerly ran between 
the two flights of steps. The drain in the foreground is of later date, i.e., Inter- 
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mediate Period 11. This double stairway must at one time have formed part 
of a very important building, which is, unfortunately, almost entirely destroyed 
by den.udation, being situated on the outskirts of the mound. It is doubtful 
if we shall ever find any trace of other parts of this building. No masonry of 
the Late Period had survived above this staircase. 

In PI. XXIX (d), a square tower-like building is seen, which must have been 
the result of the walls of an originally small square building being raised periodic- 
ally to keep pace with the general rise in the level of the city. The quality of 
the masonry is so good, however, that the repeated raising of the walls is only 
Indicated by the fact that three fresh outlets were made to a vertical chute in 
the thickness of the northern wall. The street drains of the later periods, into 
which the three uppermost holes emptied their water, were not found, but 
the lowest and best made drain-hole communicates with a street drain that is 

still intact. The levels of the lower edges of the four drain-holes are 7-1 ft., 

13-8 ft., 1.5-8 ft., and 18-7 ft. below datum respectively. But it is difficult to 
assign all these four apertures to definite periods, for at present we do not know 
whether originally they all lay above or below the general level of the ground. 

The topmost hole, however, has a pavement behind it which belongs to the Late 

1 period, and the lowest of the four is clearly of Intermediate II date, for that 
it, at any rate, lay below the surface of the ground is proved by the presence of 
the street drain. We have yet to excavate the structures of the Early Period 
beneath this building, which itself underlay chambers 1 and 2 of house I, 
block 11. And it is possible that we may find the vertical chute still con- 
tinuing dowTi with other drain-holes at lower levels. 

As I have been much impressed by the many evidences of flooding in the 
Dk. area, as well as in other parts of Mohenjo-daro, I had several trenches cut 
in the flat, low ground beyond and to the south-west of the mound in order to 
investigate the matter further. In this region the soil is reddish in colour and 
mainly consists of decomposed bricks washed down from the mound. The surface 
has been uniformly levelled by the winter and summer rains. To a depth of 
4-7 ft. is a uniform stratum of decomposed brick. Then comes a band of clay, 

2 ft. in thickness, which is light grey in colour and without any possible doubt was 
deposited by flood water. The lower surface of this band is 26 ft. below datum, 
and beneath it lies another thick layer of decomposed brick, whose lowest limit 
we have not yet ascertained. Thinking that possibly this mass of light grey 
soil might be merely a pocket of clay produced by some unknown agency, 
I had another long trench sunk at a considerable distance away ; and here 
again the same band of clay was found at identically the same level. A similar 
band of clay has also been observed beneath some level ground in another part 
of Mohenjo-daro, but it has not yet been fully examined. Unfortunatelv, we 
do not know how long it would have taken for this 2 ft. layer of silt to be deposited. 
I have made inquiries and learn that under certain conditions it could be deposit- 
ed in one year, but that the probability is that a number of years would be re- 
quired. Whether one year or more was required does not greatlv concern us 
just at present, and it suffices to say that a very considerable amount of flooding 
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took place at Molienjo-daro between the Early and the Intermediate Periods, 
mst ha\ e ^reatl\ inconvenienced the inhabitants of that place and was 
probably the cause of the city being temporarily abandoned. In some places 
quite thick walls have subsided, and in others damp has brought out the salt and 
left deep cavities in the bases of the walls which we have had to repair to ensure 
their continued stability. 

On reference to the summary of the various periods and phases, it will be 
seen that there is a considerable gap between the Intermediate II and III levels, 
averaging well over 4 ft. The houses of the Intermediate III period show marked 
effects of flooding and it seems that at that period, too, the site must have been 
abandoned for some considerable time. These floods explain why portable objects 
are comparatively rare in the lower levels ; everything that could be carried 
away was probably removed by the inhabitants at their exodus. 

Some of the buildings in the Dk. area were found completely fllled in with 
mud brick which was probably meant to provide solid foundations for houses 
built at later dates. A good example is seen in the top left-hand corner of PI. 
XXIV, (b) and also in PI. XXVII, (c). This filling was certainly done before the 
Late Period, for on it were built the various rooms of house I, block 11 as well 
as buildings a little bo the south of them, which had almost completely disappeared. 

The filling extends down to the level of Early I period. That it may very 
possibly have been commenced at that time is strongly suggested by the existence 
of the liver deposit referred to above. ./ 

An account of the objects of particular interest found at Mohenjo-daro during 
the season 1928-29 is given below:— 

Die. 7636. PI. XXIX, {b). Bronze axe-blade, 1M5 ins. long and 4 lbs. 

4 oz. in weight after cleaning. An inscription incised near the butt end may 
be the owner's name. On the other side of the blade there are seven characters, 
one below the other down the axis of the blade, which may perhaps represent 
numbers. If so, they are quite unlike the numbers on the seals, although they 
closely resemble certain Egyptian numbers, but the latter connection seems 
so remote as to be scarcely probable. This axe-blade was found together 
with a number of other copper objects at a level of 24 ft. below datum : but 
there is some doubt whether these tools can be of so early a date as that implied 
by their level, from the fact that they lay in front of a doorway. They mav, 
therefore, be an intrusion. 

Dk. 6S2S. PI. XXYIII, (6). Steatite cylindrical seal, 1 in. long by 0-59 in. 
in diameter. Belongs to the Intermediate I period. An impression of this 
seal is shown in PI. XXVIII, {a). The arrangement of the animals is strongly 
Sumerian or Elamite in character, but the presence of the gharial, or fish-eating 
crocodile, which is represented with a fish in its mouth, proves this seal to have 
been made in India. The two short-tailed beasts are probably antelopes of 
some kind, and the birds above them jungle-fowl. It is interesting to find a 
cylinder-seal in India, as it is an undoubted proof of connections, commercial or 
otherwise, with contemporary Elam or Sumer. The fact that this seal was found 
at a comparatively high level shows that the upper strata of Mohenj o-daro uan 
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be safely dated to 3,000 — 2,750 B.C., for the thick form of the seal is very like pre- 
Sargonic seals found in Mesopotamia. It should be noted that the impression 
of the seal shows a repetition of the motifs, which does not actually occur on the 
seal itself. 

Bh. 4732. PL XXVIII, (c). A terracotta model, 4-6 ins. long, of an animal 
strongly resembling a horse. What is left of the tail suggests an Arab breed. 
Unfortunately, the ears are missing, but they were clearly small in size. Bones 
of the horse have already been foimd in the higher levels of Mohenjo-daro, and 
as this animal has also been identified in the script on the very early tablets of 
Jemdet Xasr in Mesopotamia, evidence of its existence at Mohenjo-daro need 
not unduly surprise us. This figure is hand-modelled and was once covered 
with a red slip. It belongs to the Late II period. 

Dk. 7829 h. PI. XXVIII, (e). An ivory comb, 4-05 ins. long and -with teeth 
on both sides, was found in a burial pit close to the edge of the Dk. mound. 
Though it cannot be definitely assigned to any particular period, it seems to 
belong to the Indus Valley civilization by reason of its association with other 
objects typical of that culture. This comb is beautifully made and its teeth had 
been cut with a saw. Level 21' 3 ft. below datum. 

Dk. 5467. PI. XXIX, (a). A bronze mirror, the first of this period found 
in the Indus Valley. It is 9-3 ins. long and fairly well preserved, though it has 
entirely lost its polish. The face is slightly concave and the back flat. Be- 
longs to the Intermediate I period. 

Dk. 6847. PI. XXVIII, {g). An enlarged impression of a most interesting 
steatite seal, 1-6 X l-oo ins. in size. A female figure with long hair and horns, 
apparently a tree-goddess, is seen in a piped tree. In front of her another female 
figure is kneeling in an attitude of adoration, and behind this worshipper stands 
a goat-like figure with a human face. In the lower register there is a row 
of seven votaries. A very similar scene occurs on a sealing previously found 
at Mohenjo-daro. The details of this latter, however, are not as distinct as 
they might be. It shows in a lower register the same figure in a tree with a goat 
before it. Behind is a kneeling figure holding what appears to be a knife. In 
the upper register of this sealing there is a row of six votaries, but whether they 
are male or female is not clear. Tree worship is extremely common in India, 
especially the worship of the piped tree {feus religiosei). That the piped is 
represented on the seal in question is, I think, certain from the form of the 
leaves. This seal belongs to the Intermediate II period. 

Dk. 5175. PI. XXVIII, (/). An enlarged impression of a steatite seal, 
1-4 X 1-39 ins. in tize, and the most interesting that we have as yet found at 
Mohenjo-daro. It represents a horned figure seated on a dais in a goejei attitude ; 
the arms which are adorned with bracelets are outstretched over the knees. 
The figure has three or four faces and is surrounded by four animals, elephant, 
tiger, rhinoceros and buffalo, all of which frequently appear on the ordinary 
-seals. Beneath the dais there are two more animals. This figure is identified 
bv 'Sir John Marshall with the Indian God Siva. “ My reasons,” he writes. 
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“ for this ideiitihcation are four. In the first place the figure has tliree faces 
and that Siva vas portrayed with three as well as with the naore usual five faces, 
there are abundant examples to prove. Secondly, the head is crowned with 
the horns of a bull in the form of a triuila, and both the bull and the trisnla are 
characteristic emblems of Siva. Thirdly, the figure is in a typical yoga attitude, 
and Siva was. and still is, regarded as the Mahdyogl — the prince of Yogis. Fourth- 
ly, he is surrounded by animals, and Siva is -par excellence the “ Lord of Animals ” 
(Pasupati ) — of the wild animals of the jungle, according to the Vedic meaning 
of the word pasii, no less than of domesticated cattle. Let me add that on 
another small faience sealing from Mohenjo-daro this deity is portrayed in the 
same Yoga attitude, but in that case he is being worshipped by attendant ndgas. 
The name Siva (" the Auspicious One ") is of course Aryan, but it is highly 
probable that this is merely the Sanskritised form of a pre-Aryan name which 
it resembled in sound. But whatever the God's original name may have been, 
it is clear from this seal as well as from other evidence that his cult goes back 
to the Indus period, and hence that it is the oldest living cult in the world. It 
is also clear that the practice of yoga is equally ancient”. 

This seal must consequently be regarded as definitely Indian in character. 
It belongs to the Intermediate I period. 

Dl‘. 7697. P). XXVIII, (d). This is another curious steatite seal, 1'22 ins. 
square, the meaning of which is far ,from clear. It shows an object or symbol 
with six radii, one of which is a unicorn's head. A very similar motif, but 
without the animal's head and with varying numbers of radii, is to be seen on 
some archaic press-seals from Mesopotamia. I am inclined to think that the 
motif represents the sun. This seal belongs to the Intermediate III period. 

A certain amount of excavation was carried out towards the end of the season 
on an isolated f)uilding, situated to the north of the main stupa mounds, where 
excavation was begun by Mr. Banerji. But until the whole building is completely 
excavated, it is inadvisable to draw any deductions as to its purpose, or even 
its architectural features which present several interesting possibilities. 

The season's excavations at Mohenjo-daro have definitely proved that the 
civilization of the sixth occupation down was very similar to that of the first. 
The same people clearly occupied the site and presumably they held the same 
beliefs, ^yhether the same will be true of the yet lower strata of the city re- 
nrains to be seen. 

Xot a single object has as yet been found that we can definitely assign to the 
Neolithic neriod. Possibly such remains exist beneath the present water-level 
and we can, therefore, hardly hope to recover them. As far as the present e\'i- 
dence goes, the site is a Chalcolithic one down to water-level and burnt bricks 
appear to have been used throughout the various periods of occupation. It is, 
however, much too early to be dogmatic on this point. Some parts of the site 
which are as yet unexcavated may provide evidence of a Neolithic setllement 
situated at a comparatively high level, though I do not think that this is 
probable. 
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EXCAVATIONS AT HARAPPA. 

By Mr, Madho Samp Vats. 

Site F. 

Explorations at Harappa were resumed in November last on the south- 
west portion of mound F, the Parallel Walls Area and Trench 1. as well as on 
the low lying areas opposite the Thana mound and the Museum. The last 
two sites have been designated G and H respectively. 

Two long trenches, IV and V, were sunk in the north-west portion of mound 
F. The former (335' X 55') runs from north to south close to the western edge 
of the mound, and the latter (290' X 40') from east to west, joining the former 
about the centre. Both of them were excavated to an average depth of 9' 3", 
on an elevated part of the mound, in the hope of recovering better preserved 
structures, but revealed merely deep accumulations of potsherds, terracotta no- 
dules, ashes and brick-bats. Among potsherds the most numerous are those of 
vases with pointed bottoms. The buildings are fragmentary and save for a few 
stray finds and interesting potsherds, nothing worthy of note was found within 
4' of the surface of the mound, which has a marked fall towards the north and at 
the centre of Trench V. Four strata of buildings have been recovered in these 
trenches. The upper two are of poor construction, while the third and fourth 
are not only bet/ter built but also represented by a number of thick walls. 

At the soutiiern end of Trench IV several stout walls of the fourth stratum 
were exposed, but they do not form a connected plan. It was here that an 
important collection of jewellery was discovered at a depth of 7' 8" to 8' 4". 
It lay in a bed of hard earth containing pieces of charcoal and consists 
of gold, silver, stone, faience and shell objects (PI. XXX, d). 'The gold objects 
comprise : a hollow armlet and bangle, a conical ornament for the temple or 
forehead, a heart-shaped pendant in repousse inlaid with blue faience, a brooch 
with silver backing, shaped like the numeral 8 and inlaid with two rows of tiny 
cylindrical steatite beads having gold ends, a necklace consisting of 240 beads 
in four strings, two wristlets of beads and two others each containing 27 conical 
bosses, and a string of 27 beads of various shapes. One broken silver bangle 
and numerous fragments of another, along with six necklaces consisting of pendants 
and other beads of gold, steatite, agate, jade, blood-stone, and faience, three necklaces 
of cornelian and two each of steatite and faience and one of shell complete the list. 
Nearly 4' above this hoard of jewellery was found a well-preserved copper 
bracelet (1*11") with over-lapping ends (PL XXXIII, a, 1). Among the few 
finds recovered in this area may be mentioned five potsherds painted with the 
figure of a stag, an open globular vase, a double-convex narrow-necked vase 
painted with black bands, a beautiful steatite ear-button (PI. XXXIII, /, l), 
a polished chert weight and several fine discoid and miscellaneous beads. 

In the central and northern portions of this trench were found several large 
jars, one long and tapering, painted black, and another bearing an inscription. 
The inscribed jar yielded an oval vase vdth long neck, a small squat vase, a double 
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convex faience sealing with, acacia tree and pictograms and the decayed remains 
of some cereal. Among the fragmentary buildings in the central portion of 
the trench is a small room (8' 8" square) with walls, one brick thick, buttressed 
near the centre of each side. The pottery found lying on the floor comprised 
five vases with pointed bottoms, a round earthen vase, one /«7/)(7i-shaped and one 
ribbed jar and a large broken open-mouthed vessel. Forty feet south of this 
room is a well 2' 8" in diameter from which a drain leads westw'ard. Eighteen 
feet below the existing top of the well, were found several objects of copper, 
faience and ivory. To five copper fragments were sticking numerous ribbed 
faience objects having the ends chamfered for inlay (PI. XXXIII, li). In 
several cases they have a blind hole or holes on the reverse. Ivory objects 
found with these antiquities included a rod, baluster and a tablet rounded at one 
end. Several other interesting objects w'ere recovered in this area among which 
were four steatite seals and two faience sealings. One of the seals is fish-shaped 

(PI. XXXII, b, 12) and another bears a unicorn. Of the sealings, one is circular 
and the other rectangular and plano-convex. The circular one shows a god 
under an arch of pipal leaves on one side and on the other a svasfiba in a square 
and having an inscription along the border (PI. XXXIJ. b, 9 a-b). The remain- 
ing finds are four small cylindrical faience objects inscribed with a circle at top 
and bottom, seven beads, two chert weights, a terracotta ring-stand and a small 
copper ring (PI. XXXIII, a, 3), 

In the northern section, buildings are very poor, some having walls of sun- 
dried bricks. Xevertheless this portion was rich in small finds. From various 
parts of this section were recovered three small steatite seals, a three-pronued 
object with holes, half of a beautiful miniature faience vase (PI. XXXIII. e, 8 and 2) 
and a terracotta corn-measure. Most of the small objects including 27 steatite seals 
were found near the northern extremity of the trench, 3' to 9' below the surface. 
Of these, two show the unicorn and one a bull bending over a trough (PI. XXXII, 
b, 1). In addition to the seals there were found three faience and two terracotta 
sealings, one of wdiich bears a rosette of seven pipal leaves on one side and an 
inscription on the other (PI. XXXII, b, 10 a-b). Of the terracotta sealings 
which are plano-convex one is peculiarly interesting but unfortunately broken 
at one end. On the plain side to left is a man attacking a tiger from a luachan 
set up against an acacia tree, the representation being identical with that on a 
seal found in another part of this mound in 1926-27. k On the convex side the 
scene is depicted vertically : in the centre of the upper field stands a man with 
a rampant animal — possibly a lion — on either side, but unfortunately the heads 
of all are lost. In the low'er ground, facing right, is an elephant sjunbolic, 
perhaps, of a dense forest (PL XXXII, b, 7 ab). This scene is reminiscent of 
the exploits of Ea-bani who in Sumerian legends is recorded as fighting with 
lions and bulls in forests. ^ The other objects from this trench comprise two 
cubical weights, a chert core and scrapers, 8 tapering pendants grooved at the 
head, numerous beads of various shapes in cornelian, steatite, faience, conch, 


1 A. S. I., 1926-27, p. 102. 

* L. W. King, History of Stimer and AH-ad, pp. 77 and 174, PI. opp., p. 76 and 6gures 52 and 54. 
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copper and terracotta, a tiny damaged boss and bead of gold, two copper bosses, 
a copper knife (PL XXXIII, a, 4), a long narrow copper dagger (PI. XXXIII, c), 
broken ivory balusters and a club-shaped rod, an unfinished wa\y shell ring, a 
terracotta tile incised with cross hatching, and many river shells. 

The walls in Trench Y are in general more fragmentary than those in Trench 

IV (PI. XXX, b), and finds save terracottas were rare. Pive collections of 

pottery were unearthed 2' to 7' 7" below the surface, consisting chiefly of pointed 
lotas. Near the centre of the trench is a narrow well, 2' 4" in diameter, in which, 
as in the larger well in Trench IV, the water level lies at a depth of about 33' 

below its existmg top. Connected with it is a small pavement and drain and 

four large damaged open-mouthed jars (PI. XXXII, a). Four other similar jam and 
four smaller vessels were also discovered in the trench and in a broken oval jar 
were found a bud-shaped faience pendant (PL XXXIII,/, 7) and an ivory baluster. 
Forty feet east of the well, remains of two bovine animals and a highly corroded 
copper spear-head (PI. XXXIII, a, 5) were recovered 9' to 10' below the surface. The 
bones which were partially buried under a wall consist of the fore-parts of 
two horned skulls and two legs of a hoofed animal. The spear-head is interesting 
as it shows the impression of a wooden handle on the rusted surface. The trench 
also yielded six steatite seals and two faience sealings one of which bears the device 
of an acacia tree. Other interesting finds from this same area were a cubical die, 
small cone of yellow sandstone with two grooves (PI. XXXII, b, 2), a double- 
convex bead decorated with circular, heart-shaped and trefoil designs on a deep 
orange ground and a faience snake-head (PI. XXXIII, b, 1). 

The most outstanding find from this trench is the torso (ht. 3|") in red 
sandstone of the nude figure of a man carved in the round, which was discovered 
15 feet north-west of the well and 4' 10" below the surface (PI. XXXI, a-d). 
It has sockets in the neck and armpits for the now lost head and arms and a 
circular groove at each shoulder possibly for inlay and made, no doulit, with a 
tube drill. The nipples, too, are marked by holes for inlay. The modelling 
is perfect and as an example of plastic art, the statuette is far superior to any 
hitherto found at either of the Indus Valley sites. It compares favourably with 
the best examples in Greek Art, while among the most ancient statuary it can be 
compared with the excellent figure of the ‘ Scribe Accroupi ’ of the Louvre 
dating from IVth — Vth dynasties in Egypt. ^ Its modelling of the abdomen is 
peculiarly Indian and the chest is less robust than in Greek examples. More- 
over, in Greek Art a statuette of such small dimensions would not be made in 
parts. Nor is there anything in historic Indian statuary with which it could be 
compared. On the other hand, its early date is suggested by interesting points 
of technique and the find-spot. Several antiquities essentially connected with 
the Indus culture have already been found at Harappa carved in this very red 
sandstone, notably a flower cone' found by Eai Bahadur Daya Bam Sahni. 
Moreover, the making of grooves for inlay ^ with a pointed or tube drill in this 

> Cambridge Ancient History, Plates Volume I, p. 82 and opposite plate. 

* Cf. statuette found by Hr. Dikshit at Mohenjodaro in which the eyes are inlaid with shell. A. S. I. 1925-26 PL 
XLIII, a. 
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case at the shoulders, cliest, etc., — is a common practice in this Indus Valiev cul- 
ture while the makiim of the statuette in parts occurs also in the remarkable 
statuettes of rams found by ’Woolley in the Death Pit at Ur. ^ It must also be 
added that although a considerable area has been explored on mound F, not a 
single late object has ever been found in it. Indeed, even the things found 

merely by scratching the surface of the mouird belong to the Indus culture.^ 

Several interesting objects were fornid near the eastern end of the trench, 
o to 6' below the surface. Among them are, a copper vase with straight neck 
(ht. b^'), a sc[uat terracotta jar painted at the shoulder with dots and wavy lines, 
and lumps of burnt sesame.^ Further down, at a depth of 13' 5" to 13' 8", was 
recovered a collection of pottery comprising a painted jar on a ring-stand, a 
large but fragmentary handled lid, a bowl, a painted plate on stand, a flat bottomed 
oval jar, a small cooking pot with prominent flange at neck and a large jar painted 
with black bands. The plate on stand has a large lip painted with wicker baslcet 
patterns, but the deeper cup-like portion shows a tree, the underside and funnel- 
shaped stand being decorated with bands and leafy devices (PI. XXXIII, d, 4, and 

g, 2). In clearing these antiquities an inscribed potsherd and a plano-convex 

faience sealing were also recovered. 

Common to both the trenches are certain circular structures, of which no 
examples liave been found in the previous e.xcavations at Harappa. These, 
ten in number, are constructed of one course of brick-on-edge of four concentric 
rings of masonry (diani. 10' 8") but the tenth, which stands apart, 31 feet south 
of the well in Trench IV, is smaller in size (diain. 7') and built in parallel rows 
diminishing on either side of the diameter so as to form a circle. Six of them 
lie in Trench V extending over 131 feet from east to west and three in the northern 
section of Trench IV also stretching in the same direction (PI. XXX, a), the 
shortest distance between the two groups being about 29 feet. It is remarkable 
that each of them has a hollow at the centre equal to two rings in diameter. 
On examination, the hollow in one of them was found to c<mtain a small quantity 
of burnt wheat and other seeds and about a seer of charred animal bones including 
teeth. 


* C. L. Woolley “ Sumerian Art and Human Sacrifice.” lUmtrale'l Lnivl'^a Xort, January itlth, 1929, p. 1:14. 

- This object is attributed by Mr. Vats to the Indus Valley Civilisation because of its find-spot, material, the use of 
a tube-drill and its construction in parts, but to this vieiv I am unable to subscribe. A sinttle object may be found any- 
where and the material of this image does not appear to be precisely that from which the flower-cone ” is made. More- 
over a somewhat similar figure in a grey stone was found at Harappa some years ago. In any case certain worked red 
sandstone found at Harappa appears to be of the historic period, and the site was occupied during the Gupta period. After 
close examination of the image I am not satisfied that a tube-drill has been used for the circular holes on the shoulders, and 
its construction ” in parts ” is doubtful. I believe the arms, which were originally part of the same stone to have been 
broken at some period and holes made later for a repair, and in all probability it was damage to the head which necessitated 
the holes now visible in the neck. The sculptor who carved this torso would have e.xperienced no difficulty in sculpturing 
the bodv, head and arms in one piece. But the strongest .argument against assigning an early date to this figure is its essen- 
tial difference from all the images and figures found at the Indus Valley sites. They are, without an exception, crude, 
arohaio and lacking in anatomical correctness, whereas the figure in question is anatomically correct and the work of a 
sculptor in possession of an advanced technique. — Ed. 

3 This and other cereals found before at Harappa were examined by Rai Sahib Jai Chand Luthra of the Punjab Agri- 
cultural College, Lyallpur. He says 

•• (1) These are grains of wheat. Resemble closely the grains of Tritticum Compaotum (Dwarf Wheats).” These 
wheats are grown in dry tracts. 

(2) These are grains of common husked barley. 

(3) A mass of seeds of sesamura (Til) ”, 
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Parallel "Walls Area. 

The two serie.i of Parallel Walls which have been described in the Annual 
Report for 1920-27 were further explored. That the two series are precisely 
alike is ('stablished bv the discovery of buttresses at the eastern end, piers at 
the extremities of the intervals between the corridors, which are linked up with 
each other bv full lenuth walls, and. traces of the common foundation wall at 
the western end t)f the eastern series. The retainino wall was originally laid along 
the south of tlie two series and turns to north at both ends. A complete ac- 
count of this liuilding has been reserved for later publication with a plan. In 
the central aisle were found lying together three large jars, one of which is long 
and tapering, a copper chisel, .stylus and two engraver's tools (PI. XXXIII, 
a, G <!. b. c and 7). hhoni the area around the walls, four steatite seals and 
seven faience sealings were recovered. The seals bear the devices of a bull, 
unicorn, .standanl and a goat (PI. XXXII, b, 11). Among the sealings are two 
prisms, triangular in section showing on one of the faces a bull feeding from a 
trough and a crocodile. 

In course of clearance in Trench I. .several interesting objects were found. 
A little north-we.st of the rooms .standing at the southern end of the trench 
were discovered animal Ixmes. 9' 10" to 10' 4" below the surface. Further down 
at a depth of 1.3'. was recovered a small rectangular steatite seal and forty feet 
north miscellaneous anticpiities (15' 8" b.s.) consisting of three steatite seals, one 
ovoid of the small type, one bearing a unicorn and the third showing an elephant 
(PI. XXXIT. b. 3 and 4), two small thin steatite discs with pairs of holes along the 
edges, a similar object with a projecting end (PI. XXXIII, /, 5 and 6), tubular, 
disc’oid and other beads of stone and faience, two flint cores, a well preserved 
copper celt, a small ring and beads. At varying depths, between these two 
groups of anticpiitie.s. were picked up a cylindrical faience sealing showing an 
acacia tree, a cubical weight, two black marble pendants and a double-convex 
steatite liead with traces of red paint. (In the opposite side along the eastern 
edge of the trench, and at a higher level, was discovered a well preserved trough 
and at a depth of 11' 9". was found a tiny rectangular .steatite seal. 

A gutter lying immediately north of the deep digging was cleared for a length 
of t)2 feet. In this was found a bossed square steatite seal (18' b.s.) of a new 
tvpe. with a two-line inscription on the left and the usual standard in the right 
field but without any aniinal ^ (IT. XXXII, b, 2). Excavation north of this 
gutter revealed two tiny rectangular steatite seals, an interesting terracotta sealing 
showing an object resembling a fluked anchdr on one face (PI. XXXII, b, 6 a, b), 
a spear-head and a copper spoon with two holes resembling mother of pearl shell 
(PI. XXXIII. a, 8). 

Site H. 

On the low ground by the side of the road passing through mounds D and E 
which has been designated Site H, Trench I (2tMi' by 20') was carried from north 
to south .so as to embrace the old pit where burial jars* were excavated last 


> Photdgraphs of largrr seals are taken from casts and the po-ition is therefore reversed. 
2 .1. .<• /.. 1927-28, p. 86. 
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year. Around this burial group -were discovered seven more burial jars, two 
deep bowls, four long necked flasks (PI. XXXIII, c, 2-.5) and nine lids including 
two painted with stars, and kite and flsh devices (PI. XXXllI, //, 1 ami 3). Ptuid- 
ing examination of their contents the jars have been removed intact t(> the 
Museum. It is worthy of note that one bowl had six platters lying irr a semi- 
circle immediately to its north. 

At the north-west edge of the trench a human skeleton, lying east-south- 
east and west-north- west, was discovered 3 feet below the suiface and close to it 
on the north lay sonre animal bones. A few {)ieces of the skull, some ribs and 
other bones of the skeleton are missing. 

Among minor finds recovered from this trench are a rectarrgidar plano- 
convex seal and a fragnrerrt of another with three pictograms, a broken chert 
polisher and a terracotta toy showing two monkeys one climbing up and the 
other down the stunrp of a tree. 

Site G. 

Imnrediatelv south of tire Lahore-Multan road and opposite the Thaxa 
MOUND, a rectangular piece of land, about 10 acres, was accjrrired fcm exploration 
late in the year. This has been named Site (1 and like Site H is low ground. 
Its noithern portion is level with the fields to the ea.st, but the so\ithern is slightly 
undulating. This site is more highly charged with saltjxdi’e than any other at 
Harappa. Antiquities found in it begin to crumble if not immediately sub- 
jected to treatment. Two trenches were sunk on this plot : Xr). 1 (2S(.)' by lo') 
from east to west almost through the centre of its noithein portion and Xo. 11 
(400' by 10') from north to south, lii.secting the scaithern portion. Truces of 
two brick walls were noticed in an existing irrigation channel near the weste rn 
end of the Trench I and a large r'ectarrgular area, called Trench 111 (127' by (in') 
was excavated round these two walls. 

Trench I was dug to an average depth of o <>" ami yitdded a chert weiglit, 
a copper krrife, a biciurical banded .stone bead, a cuirical teiraceuta die. a minia- 
ture vase painted with liands, a /ofu-shaped vase, a fi-agmeirtai-y jierforuted basin 
and a sherd painted with design.s of foliage and peacock.s. 

From Trench III were recovered a fragmentary unicorn seal, two faience 
sealings, a steatite anrulet with cross-hatched incisions on both faces (PI. XXX HI, 
y, 4), a handled cup, an open nrouthed flangerl vase, a fi’agment of a large dish 
and a terracotta chessman. A fragmentary jar lying 4' below the surtace in 
this area was found to contain a pointed lutd, two miniatuiv cylindrical vases, 
an ivorv baluster with incised decoration, numerous sherds mostly of pointed 
lotas pieces of triangular terracotta cakes and bangles, an earthen ball and bone.'. 
The contents resemble those of numerous jars examined on the mounds. 

Trench II was dug to an average depth of 7 feet. In its nortliern 
portion were found 31 cylindrical terracotta sealings having a unicorn on one 
face and four pictograms on the other (PI. XXXII, 6, o), all from the same matrix, 
two unicorn seals, a plano-convex rectangular faience sealing (PI. XXXII, h, Ha 
and b) and two inscribed potsherds. On the flat side, the sealing shows to right, 
standing under a voluted arch decorated wdth pipal leaves, a god wearing a 
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close-fitting garment and full boots intfi the hands pointing dowmwards. In front 
of him kneels a man with hands folded in adoration and a goat, which, to 
judge from its site, may be a semi-divine intermediary. Terracotta toys from this 
trench include two interesting female figurines, one carrying a fruit-basket and a 
fragmentary pedestal in front of a seat with the feet of a missing human figure. 

Two groups of pottery, one below the other, were found in the southern 
portion, embedded in soft soil (PI. XXX, c). One of these lay only 2 feet 
below the surface and consisted of three small jars, two dishes decorated with 
black bands and one on a funnel-shaped stand. Further dowm, at a denth 
(PI. XXXIII, 2) of o' 9" to 6' 6", lay the second group consisting of the follow- 
ing objects : — 

(а) A small necked globular jar tapering in the lower portion and painted 

with three sets of black bands on a red surface (ht. 8|"). It was 
covered with a handled lid and rested on a rino'-stand. 

(б) A large bulbous vase covered with a funnel-shaped lid (ht. 6^"). 

(c) Six oval vases (ht. 5j" to 7"). 

(d) Two open mouthed oval goblets (ht. 6"). 

(e) Vase with splayed neck (ht. 8V') PI. XXXIII, e, 6. 

(/) Eight long and slender vases (ht. 5|" to 6") PL XXXIII, e, 1. 

(g) A censer-on-stand (ht. 11") PI. XXXIII, d, 1. 

(A) A dish-on-stand (ht. and diam. 12") PI. XXXIII, d, 3. 

(i) Twenty shallow dishes (diam. 11" to llj"). 

(j) Five lid-like objects (diam. 7f" to 8j"). 


Except the oval vases, all these objects have a red slip, but none is well baked. 
Close to the southern extremity of the trench, a well has been discovered 
(diam. 3' 3") in which the water level is 25' below the existing top, or about 
31' below the surface. Sherds of a very large and thick jar were found in it. 

About 140' north of this well, and scattered over an area 12' by 8' were 
discovered several human remains, 5' to 6' below the surface. They were only 
partially cleared and had to be covered with a thick layer of the original moist 
soil owing to difficulties at present experienced in removing them. But in 
so far as the remains excavated were concerned, good photographs of them were 
taken from all sides. Some t^-pical Harappa pottery was also found inter- 
mixed with these remains. At least eight bodies were traced. One skeleton 
lay roughly north and south at a lower level than the others, two heads pointed 
to the south, another which is very much damaged to south-west, and between 
them lay four detached heads close together. 

It wmuld appear from the trial trenches that the site had been used in ancient 
days as a rubbish dump. Enormous masses of terracotta nodules, potsherds 
and ashes were met with almost everywhere to a depth of 5' to 7'. Here and 
there in the rubbish were found fragmentary walls of poor technique But 
below the rubbish appears soft alluvial soil and it is in this that groups of potter 
skeletal remains and the weU mentioned above were found. ’ 

Two pits were also simk : one at the northern end of Trench II and the other 
near the southern edge of Trench III. In the former, the forepart of a bovine 
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skull was found, 13' below. Two rectangular seals of the small type were 
found 10' below the surface in this same area. 

Certain female figurmes recovered this season call for special mention. Two 
have flowers in their headdress, another has a conical ornament on the forehead 
and a fourth, an 8-shaped brooch on a braid of hair. These figurines explain 
the use of certain jewellery found in Trench IV on Mound F. 

For the identification and analyses of various objects I am indebted to 
Mr. Sana Ullah, Archaeological Chemist in India, and Mr. V. Xarainswamy of 
the Botanical Survey of India. The former has identified specimens of Orpi- 
ment (Sulphide of Arsenic), Gypsum (Sulphite of Lime) and Glauconite (a green 
earth used as a pigment). He also reported that a blue earth having a soft 
and soapv feeling was probably used as a pigment for mural decoration and that 
a curious conical object was composed of a core of Gypsum plaster with outer 
shell of lime from which it may be inferred that both (rypsum and lime plaster 
were in use during this period. Of three specimens of charcoal Mr. V. Xarain- 
swami notes that one is of a Bconbusa, the second of sacchunun urundinaccum 
and that the third specimen is of some pine-wood. 

A considerable area has been systematically explored on the lower mound F 
and to a lesser extent, on mound AB : but the low grounds received only the 
most superficial examination. In view of the importance of burial jars from 
Site H and human remains in Site G, a more complete exploration of the low 
grounds is called for, not only for the collection of more evidence concerning 
these burials but also in order to ascertain their relationship with the mounds. 

EXCAVATION AT DALLIN. 

By Mr. Madho Sarup Vats. 

At the instance of the Director (.General of Archa?o]ogy I visited Dallix 
in the Montgomery District to examine two circular ” bastion-like structures " 
discovered by the Irrigation Department in the bed of the Pakpatan canal. 
The larger structure (diam. 18' 2") stands along the southern toe of the canal berm 
and the smaller (diam. 14') in the midst of the canal. The distance between 
them, centre to centre, is 108'. But as the canal was then flowing their com- 
plete examination was impossible. 

On the 10th October, 1928, however, the main Pakpatan canal was com- 
pletely closed at Suleinianke Head M'orks and re-opened on the morning of the 
13th. As advised, I visited Dallin on the 12th and 13th. MMter was still 
flowing though it had become quite shallow. Round the larger structure the 
Sub-Divisional Officer had put an earthen bund and taken out water, so that it 
could be examined both from inside and out. 

For convenience of reference the larger structure has been termed ‘ A ’ 
and the smaller ‘ B The former was excavated to a depth of 6' all round 
and 14' inside. Its shaft was still descending, but the bottom could not be 
reached as information was received on the 13th evening that water was already 
within 30 miles of Dallin. The structure, so far as it has been excavated, is 
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composed of two sloping and concentric rings of masonry placed one over the 
other and built round a thin and hollow shaft 10 feet in diameter. Being 
battered, the rings are broadest at their bases, so that the lowest course of the 
upper projects slightly beyond the top of the lower (PI. XXXII, d). The latter 
consisting of nine courses is 2' 6" high. The upper ring having twelve courses is 
3' 3" high and there are traces in the eastern quarter shovdng that the whole 

of its edge was originally overlaid with a course of brick-on-edge similar to the 

course which crowns the edge of the battered ring of the smaller structure. The 
lower ring has four sets of steps placed at equal intervals of 13' 8" ; but in the 
upper ring, half of which has disappeared, only two 8' 6" apart, are preserved 

in the portion towards the toe of the canal berm. In ‘ A in each case the steps 

are wedge-shaped and three in number, but in ' B ’ they number two only. 
The tread of the lowest steps in the upper ring is 1' 11" and in the lower 1' 6', 
but in both the risers are 9". Below the foundation of the lower ring a portion 
to north was removed in order to trace the shaft from outside. In doing so 
the outer face was found to be superior in finish to the interior. At the same 
time it was ascertained that the wall of the shaft is only 10" thick. This struc- 
ture, as stated above, was examined to a depth of 14' and yielded one male and 
two female terracotta figurines (PI. XXXIII, i, 1-5). Like the heads mentioned 
below they may be ascribed to about the 7th century A. D. For the rest, 
the shaft was filled with earth, potsherds, animal bones, pieces of charcoal 
and plenty of ashes. 

Structure ‘ B ’ (PI. XXXII, c) as far as it could be examined, consists of 
a similar ring of sloping masonry round a hollow shaft as in ‘ A ’. It has a 
steening wall which, in the best preserved portion, rises above the brick-on-edge 
course to a maximum height of 2' 5". The battered ring is pierced by three 
sets of steps at intervals of 14' 9", 18' 9" and 7' 8". The interior was excavated 
to 11' from the top of the steening but yielded nothing. 

It vill be noticed that steps connected with the upper ring of structure 
‘ A ' and with the ring of ‘ B ’ lead to the course of brick-on-edge. Probably 
a steening, similar to that in ‘ B ’, also originally existed above the brick-on-edge 
course of ‘ A but no trace of it is now preserved. It is obvious that the upper 
ring in ‘ A ’, which is superimposed on the lower and is of exactly the same pattern, 
was added later when the level of the surrounding surface had risen, for other- 
wise it would have no foundation (PI. XXXII, d). The fact, however, that 
the outer face of the shaft which was traced below the lower ring has a finer 
finish than the inner, leads me to think that it was meant to be exposed to view. 
If so, the lower battered ring would also have been added later than the construc- 
tion of the original shaft. 

It is interesting to note that the battered rings round these structures re- 
semble the outer concentric wall which was added at a later date to the orifdnal 

O 

building of the monument known as Maniyar Math at Rajgir.i That they 
are not wells is obvious from the roughness of their inner face, nor could they 


1 A. S. I.. 1905-06, p. 105, PI.. XXXIX, 1. 
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be bastons as suggesteed by an officer of the Irrigation Department, for in that 
case they would be linked to each other by a cuitain wall. Moreover, ordinarily 
it would be unnecessary, to have two wells only 92 ' apart. But whether they 
were stupas or large structural liiigas \vith the battered rings for the yoni, is 
difficult to say as little survives above the rings and the portion buried under- 
ground could not be thoroughly examined. These structures form part of a 
small ancient site which extends for a few hundred feet to the west of the canal. 
The bricks found here and there measure 15" by 10" by 2|" and 14" by 10" by 
2:j", but those used in the masonry of these structures are 10" by 10" by 2J". 

Several antiquities recovered from this site were made over to me by the 
Superintending Engineer, Sutlej Valley Project. They comprise many circular 
copper coins all so corroded as to be of no numismatic value, two terracotta male 
heads (PI. XXXIII, f, 1 and 4), two cylindrical vases with low neck, three potter’s 
dabbers, 8 square incised terracotta tablets, a small broken slate tablet faintly 
inscribed at two opposite corners on one face with the word NariJcasya in 
characters of the 7th century A.D. On one of the dabbers are devices of a fish, 
serpent, one resembling an ‘ S ’-shaped hook. The terracotta heads and pottery 
referred to above were also discovered in the same stratum and on stylistic grounds 
may be ascribed to the same date. 

EXCAVATIONS AT NALANDA. 

By Mr. J. A. Page. 

The Buddhist site of Xalaxd.l in Bihar has been described in many of the 
previous reports ; but it may here be recalled that the remains range in date 
from the 6th to the 12th century A.D. and embrace a line of contiguous monas- 
teries along the east of the site, a parallel line of detached stupas along the west, 
and a couple of monasteries bounding the area on the south. Down the centre 
of the site there seemingly ran an approach avenue, entered from the north. 
A remarkable feature of the site is that the structures it contains have been de- 
stroyed and rebuilt many times, one directly on the ruins of another. 

The typical monastery is planned round a square courtyard, which is enclosed 
by a colonnaded verandah backed in turn by the monks’ cells. In the centre 
of one side is located the main shrine, and immediately opposite it. the entrance 
gateway. 

Monastery Site Xo. 4. 

The excavation of Monastery Site No. 4. which is the second in the range 
from the south, was carried to completion by the clearance of earth from the 
verandah on all sides down to the earliest (pre-Deva-Pala) level, and again from 
the cells that remained to be so excavated over the north half of the monastery 
area. This clearance was undertaken for the purpose of retrieving anv minor 
antiquities that might lie in these areas, and the cells and verandah were there- 
after filled up again in accordance with a scheme designed to exhibit a definite 
portion of each of the successive structures erected on this site. That is to say, 
the cells and verandah over the north half of the site have been left exposed at 
the Deva-Pala level ; those in the north-east corner of the site have been left 
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at the earliest or pre-Deva-Pala level ; and those in the southern half of the site 
have been filled up again to the topmost level (post-Deva-Pala). The centre 
courtyard is also being left at the topmost level to aft’oid a better idea of what 
the topmost monastery looked like, in contrast with the similar feature in Site 
No. 1, next to this, where the courtyard of the earliest level has been exhibited. 
Two extensive excavations were made in the north-east and north-west corner 
of this courtyard of monastery No. 4 a few years back. As, however, no minor 
antiquities were recovered here, nor did there appear to be any pronfise of them, 
the excavation was filled in again and no further clearance of the courtyard was 
attempted. It has been nearly always the monks’ cells and the verandah front- 
ing them that have yielded the minor anticjuities recovered at Nalanda. 

Monastery Site No. 6. 

Monastery Site No. 6 contains in itself two levels of occupation, an upper 
one coincident with the Deva-Pala stratum and a lower or pre-Deva-Pala stratum. 
The Deva-Pala structure had been exposed over the whole area of the monasteiv 
by the previous year, and now the north half of the monastery area has been further 
excavated to reveal the earlier structure below (PI. XXXV, c, d). This further 
excavation has embraced the north verandah and the north halves of the east and 

west verandahs adjoining it, together with the cells contiguous to them, and also 

the north half of the central courtyard. The courtyard, like its later fellow 
above, was brick-paved ; and the floors of the earlier cells and verandah were 
of concrete. 

In this earlier courtyard, in front of the main east sanctum, were revealed 
the remains of a low wide chabutra, decorated with a series of squat pilasters 
between its phnth and cornice mouldings. Built, into the centre of the chabutm 
were some wide steps, )y which it was ascended from a low moonstone ” pave- 
ment in front. The remains of a subsidiary shrine also were uncovered in the 
middle of this half of the earlier courtyard, backing against the north parapet 
wall. It has a low cJiabuiia in front of it ; and on these remains were after- 
wards erected a similar but slightly smaller shrine when the Deva-Pala rnonasterv 
was built. In the north-west corner of the courtyard is a well, and a smaller 
chabutra forming part of this was also revealed at this earlier level. In this 
north half of the site, just below the floor of the later verandah, some chanelled 
structures suggestive of long cooking chidhas were exposed : and on the floor’ 
of the earlier vernandah below were found others of the same kind, together 
with some long low' chabutra, whose special purpose, if they had any, is not 
apparent. The entrance hall and vestibule on the west side of the monastery 
have also been cut through to expose the earlier structure over the north half, 
the Deva-Pala structure being left in the corresponding south half. In exposing 
the earlier brick-paved courtyard no sign of any original drain to carry away 
the rain water from it was forthcoming, though such provision was made for the 
later courtyard above, an original drain being exposed in the north-east corner 
that carried the water through a cell in the east side of the monastery out to 
the rear fayade. 
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Monastery Site Xo, 7. 

Monastery Site Xo. 7, which is next in the range, appears to contain three 
main structures according to the indications afforded by a wall revealed in a 
pit sunk into the south verandah down to the bottommost foundations ; though 
four, or perhaps even five, pavement levels relating to these different walls seem 
to be indicated in the centre courtyard. Of the three main structures, the middle 
one is apparently coincident unth the Deva-Pala stratum. A plan of the top- 
most monastery exposed appears in PI. XXXIV. The topmost structure was 
found remarkably close to the ground surface, its concrete-paved courtyard 
being not much more than a foot below, and this was cleared in the previous 
year as stated in the last report (PI. XXXV, a, b). In the year under review 
the excavation was carried down to the next or Deva-Pala stratum in all the 
cells on all the four sides of the monastery and agam in the verandali in front 
of them on the south side. The southern half of the centre courtyard has been 
cleared down to an intermediate level as revealed by the foimdations of some 
ruined subsidiary structures here. This has been done provisionally, the scheme 
for exposing a portion of each of the main levels having yet to be settled. 

The south half of the mam shrine in the centre of the east side of the monas- 
tery at the topmost level has also been excavated down to the earliest foundation. 
The excavation here had to be carried through solid laid brick hearting, and 
towards the bottom of the pit were found a considerable number of large stones 
which, however, appear to be merely part of the foundation. They were an 
unusual feature and their position suggested a possible relic chamber, but nothing 
in the nature of relics was found among them. That they were merely used to 
supplement the foimdation is also indicated by the find of a number of similar 
stones collected together in the south-east corner of the courtyard near by at 
the subsidiary level mentioned above. Apparently these were material left over 
from the works. The margin of some thirty feet, that had been cleared last 
year along the entrance front of the monastery range, up to the end of Monastery 
Xo. 6, was extended up to the entrance hall of the Monastery Xo. 7. 

A description of some of the interesting antiquities found at X^alanda is 
given under the Section ‘ Museums ’. 

Two plots of land were acquired at Xalanda at a cost of Rs. 911-11. Of 
these one is intended for the construction of an approach road to the Xalanda 
site, in continuation of the District Board Road, and the other for affording free 
access to a large lake which is being used for dumping spoil earth from the exca- 
vations. 


EXCAVATIONS IN BENGAL. 

By Mr. K. N. Dikshit. 

The systematic exploration of the ancient sites of Bengal, which first com- 
menced with the excavation of the Paharpur temple in 1922-23 and has been 
annually carried on since 1925-26, was this year extended to two more sites, 
■viz., Mahasthan in Bogra District and Rangamati in Murshidabad District. Of 
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the various ancient divisions of Bengal, the two that occur most frecjuently in 
literature and persist almost to the present day, are Radha (or South-^^ est 
Bengal, corresponding to Hooghly, Burdwan, Birbhum and part of Murshidabad 
District) and Yarendra (or North Bengal, corresponding roughly to the Rajshahi 
Division). The third main dirtsion, viz., Yahga (or South-East Bengal) originally 
referring to the latest allurtal formation around the delta of the Ganges and the 
Brahmaputra, has gradually come to denote the entire proviuce. By far the • 
largest number of ancient sites in Bengal are, however, concentrated in the first 
two regions where the hard red laterite soil provided a firmer base for man’s 
earher settlement than the soft low deltaic plains, and it is to them that the spade 
of the archaeologist must turn for direct evidence, in respect of the earliest 
material culture of Bengal. The trial excavations of the year aimed at the pre- 
liminary examination of the two sites, one in the Yarendra, the other in the 
Radha country, which were beheved to be typical of each tract and as promismg 
as any other site in their respective regions. 

Mahasthax. 

The principal centre of the year’s activities was the site of Mahasthan or 
Mahasthangarh, 7 or 8 miles north of the headquarters of the Bogra District. 
The ruins here consist of an oblong plateau or the gark proper, occupying an area 
about 5,000' long from north to south and 4,000' from east to west with an average 
elevation of 15' above the low lands around. Besides this, isolated mounds 
occur at various places within a radius of 4 miles on all sides, except on the east, 
in which direction the once mighty river Karatoya defined the limit of the city’s 
expansion and at the same time did duty as its invulnerable line of defence. To 
mention only a few of the most promising sites for excavation in the neighbour- 
hoqd ; the ‘ Medh ’ at Gokul, 1 mile south of Mahasthan, Skander Dhap at Bagho. 
para, '2 miles to the south, the extensive Bhasu. Bihar site, 3 miles north-west 
of Mahasthan, the Balai Dhap and Kanai Dhap, at Antobala and the Maiigalnath 
Dhap at Tengra, 3 miles to the west, are some of the mounds where discoveries 
of coins, stone sculptures, images and structures have been reported at various 
times. The extent of the ancient city with its suburbs is unequalled by any other 
ancient site in Bengal (the site of Bangarh in Dinajpur District being a good 
second) and can stand comparison with the ruins of ancient cities in other Gange- 
tic provinces, such as Basarh, Saheth-Maheth and Kosam. The ruins were 
first described by Buchanan Hamilton ^ and since then by O’Donell, Beveridge, 
Cunningham and others. The identification of Mahasthan with the ancient 
city of Pundravardhana, the capital of the Yarendra country or North Bengal 
was first proposed by General Cunningham. This view subsequentlv received 
corroboration from a metrical Sanskrit work (of about 12-13th century A D ) 
the Karatoyn-Mdhdtmya. The latter work purports to illustrate the great sanc- 
tity of the river Karatoya and refers to Mahasthan on its bank as the Paundra- 
kshetra (the holy place of the Paundra country), and the Paundranagara (the city 
of Paundra) where the god Yishnu is said to find a permanent abode It is 


* Martin, Eastern India, Vol. IT, p. 609. 
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clear from the Mdhntmya that aliout tlie time of the Muhammadan conquest, 
Mahastlian or Fainidralxsheti'a held a gi'eat reputation for sanctitv, which has still 
been kept up to the present day l)y the periodical bathing-fairs held there along 
the banks of the river and believed to be the most widely attended in North 
Bengal. The present trial excavation Ijy bringing to light extensive remains of 
religions structures of the Bala period, confirms the existence of a great centre 
of the Brahmairical religioir from about isth century A.D. ■. luit insufficient in- 
vestigation of the earlier strata does not permit of any contrilurtion to the problem 
of the identification of Buirdravai'dhana. 

The highest mound within the enclosure of the plateau of ^lahasthrin is that 
at the south-east conrer occujtied Iry tlie tond> of Sliah Sultan Mahiswar which 
is a regular place of pilgrimage among the local Muhammadans and thus closed 
to all future attempts of excavation. The ramparts here rise to a height of 
about 40' but as one proceeds uorthwaid they graduallv diminish in lieight. 
Three mounds to the north of this tomb. r/:.. Khoda I’athar. iibmkali's mound 
and Parasuram's palace mound, have iieen partially explored fiy priv.ife per.sons, 
the only discovery worth mention being that of a stone lintel, with three figures 
of Dhyani-Buddhas in recesses, which Mr. J. X. (hipta found at the first named 
place. The westerri half of the plateau has no high mounds and is largelv co- 
vered with big trees and modern hamlets. The oidy mound on the (jarh that 
seemed to have escaped the attention of previmis ex})lorers is that htcall}' known 
as the Bairagi Bhit.l in the north-east .sector aird it was here that several acrees 
of land were temporarily acquired for the ])reliminarv excavations this year. 
Beyond the walled city and almtting on tlie river irank at the noith-ea&t corner 
of the narh rises \ the isolated mound known as Oovinda Bhita wliere the 
camp was located ,and to which the operations were extended later in the 
.season. A portion' of the eastern city wall together with the out-works of a 
bastion that stood, at a re-entrant angle of the wall, known as IMl'Nik (Ihon 
was also exposed during the year. 

The operations comnrenced with the digging of two trial trenches runniitg 
north and south from the edge of the northern rampart wall to the base of the 
Bairagi Bhii’A for a distance of .iliout 2.50 feet, with another trench crossing tlieni 
at right angles. \ The surface of the ground here, almo.st level, was thickly strewn 
wdth broken pottc'U’yj brick-lrats and terracotta fragments, which led +o the expec- 
tation that the ge’^eral floor level of any dwellings that may lie underground was 
not far below. A couple of ring-wells and Irits of wallings made of brick measur- 
ing 10" > Si" X IV were the only structural remains discovered in the ea.stern 
trench at a dmd'tfi of from the surface brrt it was clear that the earlier and more 
important buildings '^'cre still lower down. The appearance of subsoil water at 
a depth of o' fvom the surface, however, rendered it difficult to pr oceed with the 
examination the lower strata. The remains of a floor with two parallel 
covered drains (7" to 8" wide) underneath, in the western one of the two trenches, 
at -d, depth of 3' from the surface, show that the general floor level of the period 
was 3 ' below the present surface. A number of antiquities including beads of 
carneli^ii and chalcedony, terracotta toy figures and pottery vessels found in 
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these trenches can be assigned to the Pala period, roughly 9th-10th century A.D. 
As no further work in this area was possible owing to mud. the trenches were 
extended to the Bairagi Bhita further south. The top of the Bairagi Bhita is 
the highest point in the north-east portion within the city walls. It is a roughly 
quadrilateral mound (about 300' X 260') with a flattened top and is about 10' 
higher than the surrounding level, dropping abruptly at the north-west corner, 
but Avith gentle slopes on all other sides. Trenches were laid in different direc- 
tions at the outer periphery of the mound and towards its centre. The main 
discoA’ery in the Bairagi Bhita is that of the remains of two huge but fragmentary 
temples, which may be assigned to the early and late Pala epochs respectively, 
and a number of subsidiary structures in the open court to the north. Taking 
the temple area first, the earlier temple referred to above measures 98' from east 
to Avest, the present distance from north to south AA’hich must be about half of 
the original breadth, being 42'. No other details of the temple ha\'e surA'ived, 
except the basement of the plinth on the north and east, the southern half being 
entirely superseded and obliterated by the later temple eivcted on the same site. 
The Ijasement had a torus and tAvo plain mouldings Avhich run along the 
AA’hole side. The tAvo existing corners on the north-east and north-Avest ha\"e 
recessed angles on plan, Avhich may indicate the existence of subsidiary shrines 
(PI. XXXYI, b). The sanctum must be located in the centre close to the head 
of the masonry drain Avhich, running 36' north and south almost bisects the 
length of the temple and empties itself Avithin 5' of the plinth into a soak-jar AAith 
earthenAvare rings at bottom (PI. XXXTII, a). This drain Avhich must have 
carried libation AA’ater from the shrine is of exceptional interest, as its length 
is made up for the most part of stones utilised from earlier structures and partly 
of brick masonry. Besides the stone piece at the discharge end, the tAA’o stones 
at the head of the drain are rectangular basalt pillars scooped out to a depth of 
5", and placed lengtliAAise so as to form a channel, 29' long and 8" aaTcIc (PI. XL, b). 
The sides of the pillars exhibit the square sections Avith chamfered corners, the 
half-lotus medallions and the KlrttiiindJia and scroll-work mouldings in Ioav 
relief in the characteristic style of pillar decoration of the latt' Gupta period 
6th-7th century A.D. (PI. XL, (/). It can, therefore, be scarcely doubted that 
the builders of the temple aaLo must haA'e availed themselA^es of the materials 
of older ruined structures in the neighbourhood liA’ed at least two centuries later, 
that is, in the 8th-9th centuries A.D. when Bengal aa'us enjoying again the blessings 
of a stable GoA’ernment under the early Palas after the centr rA'-long spell of 
anarchy. The poA’erty of conception and design of the Pala c.'-aftsmen is ac- 
centuated almost everyAA'here on the excaA-ated sites of Mahasthan in their free 
use of older materials, such as ornamental bricks, stone pillars, etc., for purposes 
much inferior to those intended by the original Gupta builders. Thus having 
no use for stray ornamental bricks originally laid in regular courses of base 
mouldings, they utilised these in their ashlar brick courses; and thepifujrs and 
lintels undoubtedly employed in the pretty little Mcnjdapas and doorways '<'1 
earlier temples coidd only be used by the later builders for drains to carry aAA-ay 
their water or iniproAused as steps in their astylar construction. i 
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The temple of the early Pala period at Bairagi Bhita was subsequeiitlv 

abandoned and superseded by another Imilt over it at a short distance to the 
south some time about the 11th century A. B. Like its predecessor, it stretched 
east and west being 111' in length from end to end, while its breadth from north 

to south was only .57'. The mutilated character of the remains does not permit 

of much speculation regarding the plan and internal arrangements, but the exist- 
ence of a porch in the middle of the northern side carr be surirrised from sonre 

excjuisitely chiselled pillar liases arrd stone door-janrbs with dowel marks. At 

the eastern end of the temple, were exhunred the renraiirs of air inclined plat- 
form paved with lirick-tiles running along the entire edge of the temple, the 

purpose of which could only be connected with ablutions. It was divided into 

compartments or panels each measuring 3' 9" X3' 6" and each demarcated by two 
lines of brick-orr-edge ma.sonry (PL XXXVI, a). Excluding the corner panels 
divided diagonally by brick-on-edge work, 14 such panels have been found on 
the east, G on the north and 3 on the south. There is a irassage 3' 9" wide along 
the interior which provided the bathers access to the top of the platform. The 
floor level of the later temple has been found to be made up of 6" of concrete 
over a cour.se of flat bricks, and is about 2' higher than the floor of the earlier 
temple. The earlier libation drain was covered up with brick-work in this period 
and it is clear from the sinkage of the masonry over the soak-pit that suflrcient 
care was not taken before laving the foiurdation.s of the new work. A fra^J- 
mentary corridor in the centre of the noidh side lined with bricks-on-edge, a 
cell beyond, measuring inside lO'xlS' and certain wallings on the east running 
to a length of 56' and a brick-ou-edge platform to the south of the later temple 
can also be relegated to this period. A peculiar class of structures of the same 
period, are the kimdas or reservoirs built with regularly paved bricks and lined 
with one or two rows of slanting Irricks-on-edge, of which at least 5 are found on 
the Bairagr Bhita. The largest of these kumlas is the rectangular one at the 
north-east corner of the site, which measures 10' x5' ; another smaller but neater 
specimen (7' 5" X5') is just over the plinth of the early Pala temple and a circular 
reservoir (dianr. o' 9" X5', depth 2') built of 9" long brick.s in the northein area 
of the Bairagi Bhita can also be included in the same category. There can 
scarcely be any doubt that all these were connected with religions practices, 
either in the nature of sacrifices or libations more probably the former. 

In the northern area of the Bairagi Bhita, very few structures of the Pala 
period have been recovered in good condition except the compound wall and a 
few cells on the north and a shrine with a scpiare brick platform on the south- 
west and contiguous to it, a row of oblong rooms. The whole area seems to 
have been used as an extensive open courtyard attached to the great temple on 
the south. The compound wall 3' broad running for a length of 175' along the 
northern border of the courtyard, is a bit of rough rubble masonry, built of old 
brickbats. It was apparently intended to do duty more as a retaining wall 
than a compound wall, and was subsecjuently supplemented by another walling 
at the eastern extremity, where it had a serious bulge, as all the water inside the 
courtyard probably forurd its way out on this side. The only complete structures 
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found inside the enchjsure wall on this side are two small cells, of which the moie 
complete one measures only 4-' -<3' (3". though the walls are substantial (2' 6" 
thick). The floor level of these cells is about 5' lower than the coui'tyard level 
of the late Pala period and the bricks used in their construction show a free use 
of 15" long (xupta bricks along with later bricks of smaller sizes, thus indicating 
that they may date from about 8th-9th centurv A.D. A similar age mav be 
assigned to the shrine in the lunth-west where a brick platform 8' square (PL 
XXXYIT, h) surrounded by a passage 2' 3" wide, has been exhumed. At a 
later period the passage was liricked up. and a number of chambers were added, 
of which a row of five, each measurmg 21' in length and 7' to 8' in width, has been 
brought to light to the north of the ])latform. Some more walls undoubtedly 
belonging to cells can also be traced on the east, but thev are too Iragmentarv 
to give any connected idea of the plan of buildings in this area. 

At least seven trial pits wore dug in various parts of the Bairagi Bhita 
mound, with a view to a.scertain the nature of the stratification.'^ that lav beneath 
the superficial structures of the Pala period. Of these, five were in the courtvard 
area, one inside the chamber to the north of the stone drain and one in the heart 
of the later temple, further south. In almost each case, the trial pits have 
di.sclosed the e.'dstence of remains of at least two periods underlying the floor 
levels of the early Pala buildings, which may conveniently be termed earh' and 
late Gupta. In places, the remains of the early Gupta period have been found 

deep down the pics. Thus in the fiist pit on the north the foundations of a 

complete room occur 15' below the latest level of the Pfda period, but the struc- 
tures are in a comparatively good state of preservation, and small antiquities 
such a.s beads, terracotta toys, etc., are more ])lentiful than elsewhere. In 
other pit.s, late and early Gupta floors and wallings have been found in a more 
fragmentary state of preservation at depths varying from (i' to 8' and 9' to 12' 
respectively below the latest floor levels. In one of the courtyard pits, arrange- 
ments for fi.xing the hinges of door leaves are clearly seen in semi-circular notches 
in the wall on either side of a doorway. The bricks used in the earliest structures, 
as a ride, measure 14" to 15"xl0" to 11", <2"; while tho.se in the later Gupta 
ones are smaller in dimensions by two to three inches. The excessive accumu- 
lation of fJebris between the Pala and Gupta levels, which renders the examina- 
tion of pre-(,fupta remains at this site practically impossible, must have been 
due to the insecure conditions of life at this place during the century-long anarchy 
(roughly 650 to 750 A.D.) when the prosperity of the city seems to have 

rec'eived a serious setback from the effects of which it never sufficiently 

recovered. 

Tn order to lay bare the nature of the remahis in the southern part of the 
temporarily acijuired portion of IMahasthangarh, the lines of another trench over 
300' long from east to west were laid out in the plain area to the south-east of 
Bairagi Bhita mound. Two important structures were located in this area a 
temple at the extreme west, assignable to the lOth-llth century A.D. fPl. 
XXXMI, c) and a solid square platfonn in the centre with number of ring-wells 
around (PI. XX X^ III, (()• At the eastern end, vere also discovered a number of 
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I'iug wells counected with .'.ttme wnlliims of the hitest period, so close touether 
that it is rathe! ditiicult to coin])]ehend their puiiiose (PI. XXXVIIl, h). 

The temple in its present form is an oltlouu imildiivj, 39' 6" x34', with the 
pjiintli rising -3' above the level of the old street, access to which was provided 
by live masonry steps all ot wliieli are Hago-ed with stones, inosclv lintels and pillars 
from older buildings. The first step from the top is made up of a basalt stone 
lintel, containing a low of Ku'fihiixlhd heads emitting garlands of jrearls, in the 
characteristic style of about the 7th to Sth century (PI. XXXVII. d). A number 
of carved bricks with ornamentations of the Paharjuir pattern are also built 
in the walls of the temple. There can therefore be little (loul)t that the construc- 
tion of this temple dates from about the 9th to 10th centuiA' A.D. In plan, 
the original temple here which measured 24' by 32' must have consisted of a 
central hall with a passage around, but at least two periods of repairs and addi- 
tions, most probably separated by short intervals, can be made out fiom the 
extant remains, in course of which, a verandah was added on the south, a but- 
tress wall built on the north with deeper foundations than those of the original 
wall, the floor level raised by 1' (>" and a fiighx of stairs added on the east, with 
additional rooms on each flank. brick-paved altar measuring 3' , 2' 3" in the 
original eastern wall is the only structure now left above the plinth level and it 
is difficult to asceitain more about the nature of ti;e woikship conducted here. 
Other intere.sting ffiul.s in the vicinity of this temple (tie a jdatform with tine- 
jointed masonry and a ring-well on the south. A )iuml)er of pillars and other 
architectural stones of about the 9th to 10th century A. I)., wei-e found laid on 
the ground parallel to the temple wall and 10' away, probably lining the edge 
of a depressioit or pond on the other side of the lane. It is clear that the level 
of this lane in the loth-llth centuries, was o’ below the present ground level. In 
course of arrangements for the drainage of this area, a net-work of walls were 
exposed to the north-east of the temple at a depth of 9' to 12' frinn the surface, 
which from the nature of the anticjuities unearthed in them, can be assigned to the 
Gupta period. Until however regular e.xcavations are resumed at this place, 
the comiection between the cells of the Gupta period and the later remains 
uneaihlied this year will remain nitscure. 

Over a hundred feet to the east of the temple was exhumed a solid brick 
platform 19' scpiare and 9' in height. It is built of bricks measuring 12" to 14" 
bv 10" Ivs" 2A'. which indicate about the Sth to 9th century as the probable age 
of the structure. A shaft sunk through the centre below the level of the founda- 
tions disclosed no relics. In the immediate vicinity of the platform, at least 
five ring-wells were unearthed, all of about 3' diameter, and some with fluted 
rings at the top. 

The nature of the city wall and its bastions was ascertained by operations 
carried on at a high jungle-covered mound at one of the re-entrant angles of the 
eastern wall, locally known as IMuxin Gnox (1*1. XXXVI, c) situated )\ )t far 
from Siladevi's ghat, the centre of the bathing festival. 'Ihe main c' V wall 
here was found to be standing at least 10' in height and no less than 11' ithick- 
ness. of which about 2' on either face was brickwork and the core ma( ip of 
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brickbats. Tlie cousfcruction of the present wall can undoubtedly be attrilnited 
to the Pala period, as the bricks used measure 8" to 9" in length and 5" to 6" in 
breadth and 2" in thickness. The general direction of the wall is noidh to south, 
but here it turns to the west for a distance of 100' and again resumes its course 
to the north. The outworks at the re-entrant angular projection consisted 
of tu'o semi-circular bastions, both of which were later included within a super- 
ficial outer casing of brick-work (PI. XXXVI, d). The floor of the original 
bastions is 6' higher than the earliest floor found at the bottom of the cicv wall, 
which shows that the bastions were erected at a later date. The structure was 
jii’obablv intended to serve as a watch-towei' tfj guard the bank of the river 
Karatoya which flowed along the foot of the city walls. A sloping rivetment 
of brick pitching was provided on the northern side of the bastion before the 
construction of the walls, against which there was in due course considerable 
accumulation of river silt. Eventually part of the bastion on the north side 
gave way before the current of the river striking against the walls. The height 
of the bastions was therefore raised by mud and brick fillings, the damaged walls 
were relruilt and a new floor' set up at a height of 4' above the original floor of 
the bastions. At about the same time, a terrace was constructed along the 
inner side of the wall evidently for providing access from the interior to the 
outworks of the bastion. 

The most imposing structure excavated during the year at Mahasthan is the 
huge temple (PI. XXXIX, a) at the (Iovxnda Bhita mound. The flat top of 
this mound rises to a height of over 20' above the surrounding level (PL XXXVIII, 
c). Its commanding situation within a double bend of the river, which it over- 
looks on the east ancl north, at once marks it out as an important site. Tradi- 
tion identifies it as the temple of Govinda or Vishnu, which marks the northern 
limit of the holy city, according to the Karatoi/u-mdhdtmua. There is nothing 
in the excavated remains, however, to confirm the Vaishnavite character of 
the temple. The mound consists of two parts, of which the southern part 
about 10' lower than the summit was used as the camping ground and the northern 
terrace extending over 160' from east to west and 130' from north to south, was 
excavated this year. The excavated structures can be relegated at least to 
four periijds of construction comniencmg from the late Gupta epoch (6th to 7th 
century A.D.) to the Muhammadan occupation. The operations commenced 
with the uncovering of the huge enclosure wall 6' thick on the west, south and 
north and were gradually extended eastwards. Only the western side of this 
wall (114' long) is in good preservation ancl stands to a height of 8' to 11' (P1 
XXXVIII. d'j. The unevenness of the ground before the construction of the 
wall is indicated by the fact that the foundations at the north-west corner are 
several feet lower than at the south-west (PI. XL, a). After proceeding for a 
distance of about 80' from its western end the south enclosure wall dwindles 
down until it can no longer be traced. The north wall also discontinues its 
course t the eastern end after running for a length of 78', the destructive aoeucv 
in thil ase being presumably the erosive action of tlie river. The ground level 
conte >rary with the enclosure wall is indicated by brick-on-edge pavements 
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at several places. The area inside the enclosure wall appears to have been 
occupied by two sets of buildings which can be conveniently de.signated as 
the eastern and western. At least two periods of occupation of tlie vsite are 
discernible in the western structure,, the earlier of which is at present represented 
by the mas.dve western wall, of fine masonry built of 15" long bricks, with founda- 
tions reaching in 10 offsets to a depth of 11' below the outer enclosure wall 

(PI. XXXIX, c) strongly resembling in fabric the basement wall of the main 
temple at Paliarpur. In the ceJitre of this wall, wluch runs parallel to and at a 
distance of 6' from the western enclosure wall, was found a porch 30' in length, 
projecting 5' from the face of the wall and standing in close proximity to the 
compound wall which could not thus have been erected until the j^vrch had 

fallen in disuse. The fine chamfered brick mouldings of tlie corner of this 

porch of the earlier temple corroborate the view that it dates from the 0th to 
7th century A.D. and is thus coeval with the Paliaipur temple. The enclosure 
wall and tlie later structures at this site may be assigned to the early Pala period 

(8th to 9th century A.D.). At this time, a new porch of the same width as the 

earlier but 4' short of its frontage, was laid over the older one, the outer enclosure 
wall was constructed and an eial)orate high-terraced structure was reared up in 
the centre, after raising the level of the plinth Ijy several feet. The central 
walls of the upper terrace are connected on the exterior with a series of parallel 
walls l)y means of short cross-walls thus forming an outer row of compartments 
in the foundation. Similarly in tlie interior, a row of five superficial cells on 
each side (except east) were found arranged around a solid brick platform, which 
must also be taken t(j be foundations for the sujrerstructure. In three of the 

cells ring-wells have been found, of which only one may have gone down to the 

level of water, while the rest were superficial. The terraced top seems to have 
been in occupation till the Muhammadan conque,st, as two mutilated c-tone 
images representing the goddess t’handi (PI. XLII, e) and dancing Ganesa date- 
able to the flth century A.D. were discovered in a mutilated condition outside 
the enclosure wall on the noiih-we,st and north respectively, apparentlv being 
thrown away from the top. A later brick pavement of the Muhamnuulan period 
covers a portion of the terrace top. 

The remains on the eastern side of the Gol'inda Bhita lend themselves 

easily to classification according to the four strata in which they are found. A 

fragmentary pavemenf ju.st at the top of the mound is undoubtedly to be attri- 
buted to the Muhammadan period, as associated with it in an earthen pot, were 
found 18 coins issued by the Independent Bengal Sultans from Bias Shah (1357 

A.D.). to Shamsuddin Yusuf Bliah {circa, 1480 A.D.). They must have been 

buried some time about the end of the fifteenth century A.D. The next lower 
stratum is represented by a few Avails of inferior brickwork of no great depth, in 
which a small semi-circular Avail, probably a fire-place is noticeable. The btiild- 
ing.s in the third layer are roughly contemporary Avith the later terraced tenrple 
on the Avest side and must have been encompassed within the outer enclosure 
wall built at this period. The earliest structure at this site is the temple of 
Avhich the basement built of fine brickAvork witfi seveml courses of oh’sets and 
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a lialf -round moulding (PI. XXXIX, d) was found 6' below the present surface 
and the foundations descend to another S'. This temple must be contemporary 
with the earlier western temple, but the connection between the two is yet 
obscure as the eastern face of the tatter lias not been uncovered. The basement 
walls of the eastern temple measure externally 56' each way, thus forming an 
exact square. In the centre of the temple is a dais measurinu 6' 6" > 5' 6" 
apparently the seat of the deity, surrounded by a procession path abcmt 3' to 
4' wide. The eastern part of this temple including the eastern vail seeiiis to 
have been washed awav by the river, and elaborate precautions were taken by 
the successive builders of the later j)eri(xls to ward off the dam-er of erosion. A 
stone revetment wall originally running for a distance of over 150' in the river 
bed along the north side of the mound, a.nd a stone (jIkH or landing stage on the 
east, which were exposed by previous explorers were carried away by the floods 
of 1922. The present excavations have laid Irare a complex of walls higher up 
on the sui'face of the mound, including an outer wall with a number of footings 
and a semi-circular retaining wail that may be as.signed to the early Pala period 
(PI. XXXIX. h). The interior of the shrine was at this period divided into cells 
by 18" thick partition walls, there being originally 5 cells on each side, of which 
the entire eastern r'ow aird the adi(.)ining cells on the m.irtii and south seem to 
have been washed away and are now nikssing (PI. XL. c). Tire stmie pedestal 
(polygonal in plan) in the tbreground of the plate belongs to tlris period and the 
drain to the right, marks the level of the floor. 

The antiquities registered from the different sites at Tladiasthrin number CC5, 
which is a relatively small number, considering the e.xtent of the area explored. 
The be,st small antiquity of the seasorr was a fragmentary potsherd bearing in 
low relief a scene in which a man riding on a chariot drawn by 4 horses is depieted 
as discharging an arrow at a her'd of deer (PI. XLll. h) ami a centaur. The 
relief recalls to mind the well-known terracotta plaque fi^jm Bhipr ^ and must 
date back to the early centuries of the Christian era. Apart from this isolated 
find, all the best specimen? of terracotta plaques, toy figures and animals, orna- 
mental trricks, stone bead.? atrd jrottery (Pis. XLI. a, h, d, and XLII, a, c) are 
associated with the late Cupta period. Attention may be drawn to the striking 
variety of designs of brick ornamentation (PI. XLI, c. /) in which the chevron- 
chess-board, dentil, cross-petal and inverted pyramid patterns irredominate. Over a 
dozen terracotta plaques similar iir execution to the Paharpur examples were found 
in the temple sites, the pot-bellied T'aksha plaque (PI. XLII, d) being a typical 
example. The fragment of the figure of a mother and child in terracotta, tinv 
rattles in the shape of a tortoise and a bird and a miniature vase with lotus- 
leaf decoration are other finds worth mention. Only one uninscribed clav seal 
with the effigy of a bull facing an elephant was found. The fragment of a gold 
ear-ring (PL XLI, c) found in a small jar in the courtyard of the Bairagi Bhita is 
of early Pala date. The Chandl image from Govinda Bhita (PL XLII, e) is 
a typical example of 11th century art. Here only a hand and feet of the main 
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figure suiA'ive l)iit the figures of Karttikeya and Ganesa, the cuuchant lion, the 
pair of gazelles and the 2 )lantam trees that go to form the retinue of Chandi 
accordiu'i to the canons, are treated with the characteristic finish and elegance 
of tlie late Pala school. 

The results of the excavations at IMahasthan may be briefiy summarised as 
follows : (1) that the city site was in full oCcUiJation from early toajjta times and 
must have been founded several centuries eai-lier, (2) that massive brick temples 
were built in the late Gu]jta |>eriod at the Govinda Bhitfi site. (3) that the cons- 
truction of the 2 ^ 1 'esent surrounding walls of the city and many of the structures 
Iving near the siui’ace within and outside the city, must be attributed to the 
eai'ly Iklla period, (d) that the 2 >roportion of secidar buildings apirears to have 
dwindled down after the town of the late (tupra rrerioLl fell into ruins. (5) that 
the early Ik'da builders largely utilised for their own purposes the older brick and 
stone materials from earlier ruins, (0) that the prevailing religicai of the inhabi- 
tants was Brahmanical. and (7) that although the identification of the ])lace with 
the city of Bundranagara is not 2 >ro\'e(l in the absence of any epigraphical 
material, it is probable that the thorougli exirloration of the Gupta city lying 
buried several feet beneath the present surface may throw definite light on the 
IH’oblem. 


Ikln.vnpuF. 

The excavations at PAHARrur;, which were Conducted continuously through- 
out the last three seasons and have contributed .so largely to the elucidation of 
the ancient culture of Bengal, wore kept in abeyance almost throughout the year 
owing to the jn’e-occupations at INIahasthan and Kangamati. A small grant of 
lbs. 1,000 in the last month of the financial year was however utilised for exposing 
a number of structures on the ea.stern and western area. Beside-s the central 
temple of which the plan and su 2 )erstructure have already been exposed, jrortions 
of the surrounding mona.sterv on the north, south and south-west have also 
been excavated. The j^i’esent season's attempt was confined to a sujrerficial exa- 
mination of the structures in the enclosure of mounds to the east and west of 
the main temple. An area of over 300' in length and 50' in breadth was excV 
mined in the eastern ramparts and another over 100' long in the west. The 
structures unearthed irr the easterir area consist of almost square-shaped cells, 
each irreasuring 14'.\13' 6" openirrg oir to a verarrdah irrside arrd arrother open 
platforrrr on the east probably providing access from orrtside (PI. XLIII, «).. 
A special feature of these cells is the existence of ornate brick pedestals close to 
the back wall of the rooirrs, which rrrust have beeir used for installing inrages. 
Out of 15 rooms brought to light this year, no less tharr 7 coirtain these perlestals 
which are 6' to 8' in length and 4' 6" or nrore in depth (PI. XLIII, b). The 
recessed corners of the pedestals are in keeping with the style of pedestals of 
images of the period to which they belong (10th to 11th century A.D.). Only 
one of the chambers on the rrorth side of the monastery excavated last year 
exhibit this feature, and two irrore in the south-west sector excavated in 1922-23. 
It is yet premature to suggest that the entire eastern wing of the quadrangle 
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was devoted to the private worship of imagee, while the northern section served 
as living rooms or dormitories. The inward splay of the doorways and the 
thickness of the front walls as compared with the hack walls are other note^\o^thy 
features of the rooms. A large hall (34' square) the interior of which has m>t 
yet been cleared with an altar or vedi on the east side was also found just within 
the courtyard close to the eastern rooms. In the central portion of the western 
rampai-t area, were laid bare the outlines of a shrine 57' from east to west and 
66' from north to south, with angular projections in front similar in plan to those 
of the main temple. The stone gargoyle and row of plaques found on the north 
.side of the shrine (T’k XLIII, c) show that the scheme of decoration adopted in 
this miniature shrine was copied from the main temple. 

The only finds worth mention are those of a mutilated stone torso of a fullv 
ornamented Bodhisattva, dating back from the 11th to 12th century, distingui- 
shed by embroidered drapery and a miniature bronze image of Kubera, found 

in the excavation of the eastern chandlers. 

The results of the excavation may be .summed up thus (1) that the central 
portion of the eastern row of cloisters surrounding the main temple was occupied 
by shrines or chapels in the last period, is... 11th to 12th century A.D., and (2) 
that the centre of the west side of the quadrangle was occupied by a temple 

of which the basement was planned and decorated after the main temple. 

Murshedabad District. 

The antiquities of the Xorthern Eadha country, which embraces the western 
half of the District of ISIurshidabad on the right bank of the Bhagirathi 
and the adjoining parts of Birbhum District, have not so far received the atten- 
tion they deserved. Several inscriptions, stone and bronze images representing 
Brahmanical and Buddhist deities and architectural remains such as that of the 
Siva temple with the colossal lingn at Chandanbat! brought to light during recent 
years, serve to illustrate the important part played by this tract during tlie last 
Bala period (10th and llth centuries A.D.). This year, a site named Gitagram 
in the Kandi Sub-Division of Murshidabad was brought to the notice of scholars 
by the discovery of a number of antiquities of the flupta and earlier periods 
including clay seals, stoire beads, terracottas and rectangular cast coins. C)n 
personal inspection, the Gitagram mound was found to be unsuitable for protec- 
tion under the Act, but the closer investigation of the problem raised bv the finds 
revealed the existence of a continuous chain of ancient sites now represented bv 
inounds in the Kandi Sub-Division of the Murshidabad District, extending from 
Salar and Gitagram in the south through Pafichthubi to IMahipal in the north 
The extension of cultivation in these localities is gradually reducing some of 
the low mounds to the level of the fields, but the occasional find? made by the 
cultivators serve to indicate the antiqirity of the sites. All such finds are generallv 
thrown away or consigned to oblivion, but the stone beads of variegated colours 
and designs appear to catch the fancy of the IMuhammadan cultivators, who 
string them into rosaries for religious use. vSeveral such collect] ons of beads 
were obtained for inspection at different villages. A typical rosary of such 
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beads obtained from Ceuxsar, 2 miles from Salur and said to have been found 
in an ancient mound now alnnjst indistinguishable from the fields, contains CO 
stone beads of a variety of shapes, colours and designs, undoubtedly indicative 
of an early age (PL XLIV, a). 

The site of Paxgamati, situated picturesc^uely on the west bank of the 

BhaglratliT, 6 miles below Berhampur, was one of the first in the Badha country 

to attract the attention of scholars. Its huge red bluifs, rising 40' to 50' high 
above the ordinary level of the river, form a conspicuous landmark for miles 
around and the occasional finds of pottery, stones, even gold coins of tlie late 
Oupta period exposed among the remains of walls and floors on the battered 
edges of the cliffs, have made the place familiar to the treasure hunter. A large 
portion of the ancient city spread along the banks of the river for at least half a 
mile has been washed away, but sufficient traces are available to show that it 
extended for a mile to the west. The two conspicuous mounds in the locality 
are the Rdlshasl Ddngd or Devil’s mound and Raja Karna’s palace, the former 

being higher and the latter more extensive of the two. The excavation of this 

site was suggested by (Mr. Beveridge, who first proposed the identification of the 
place with ancient Karnasuvarna, close to which was the Ral1a-)nfittikd-y\l\dva. 
referred to in Hiuen Tsang's account. The trial excavations conducted late in 
the season at the Devil's mound brought to light the remains of structures of at 
least three periods, the lowest of which appears to be a Buddhist establishment 
of the 6th to 7th century A.D., but no definite confirmation is availalde about 
its identity with the Karnasuvarna Vihara. The mound has a circumference of 
about 700' and rises to the height of about 25' above the level of the surrounding 
rice fields. TJie eastern part of tlie mound is occupied by the tomb and ard-ghar 
of a Muhammadan saint around whom local tradition, as usual, weaves a web 
of fantastic legends. A number of trenches were sunk across the rest of the 
mound in all directions, some being carried to the depth of 18'. The remains 
in the superficial strata exjmsed within the first 6' were isolated fragments of 
pavements and brick walls apj^arently of a late age and quite unconnected with 
a number of earlier stucco and terracotta heads and other ornamental jjieces, 
which were found at the same level. The disturbance of the site by brick- 
diggers and treasure-seekers, who must have long prosecuted a systematic 
campaign of vandalism, has rendered the sequence of strata somewhat obscure. 
The filling up of the trenches after the bricks had been quarried is evident from 
the narrow funnel-shaped lines of debris in the sides of the new trenches, which 
in most cases correctly pointed out the position of the walls underneath. The 
more important structures at the site were uncovered at the depth of 9' to 13' 
from the top of the mound. The building, which from the solid masonry and 
the size of the bricks (15|" XlO" x2j") must be attributed to the 6th to 7th 
century A.D., has not yet been fully excavated, but the general plan seems 
to provide for a number of large chambers ranged on either side of a central 
thick wall. On the north-east, the remains of a long hall with a verandah have 
been exposed (PI. XLIII, d) and in the south-west a complex of walls which it 
has not yet been found possible to connect together. The floor level of this 
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period is at a depth of about 12'-13' from the top of the mound and the founda- 
tions of certain waJls go down to a depth of 23'. Another season's work will 
be necessary to elucidate the ccinnection between the different parts of the main 
structures exposed this year, althougli the importance of this site has been esta- 
blished by the finds of terracotta and stucco heads which unmistakeably point 
to the existence of a Buddhist establishment. The finds recovered during the 
excavations number 292, of which stucco fragments account for as many as 9o. 
A distinctively Mahayanist find is the fragment of a crown of a Bodhisattva 
in which the figure of a Dhvani-Buddha Amitabha can be made out (PL XLIV. 
f). The stucco heads, of which at least 5 to G must be representations of Buddha, 
exhibit a striking variety of facial expressions which was lacking in the stucco 
e.xamples from Paharpur. The repose and finish of all terracotta heads (PL 
XLIV, b) leave no doubt that they must be attributed to the late Gupta period. 
A number of terracotta toys and pottery (PL XLIV, c-c) are among the other 
noteworthy finds from Bahgamati. It is remarkable that a majority of the 
antiquities were found in the loose debris within G feet from the top of the mound, 
and several feet higher than the buildings with which they ap])ear to be connected — 
a fact for which the vandalism of the brick-diggers and the disturbance of the 
soil during the later fillings must be held responsible. 

To summarize briefly, the trial excavations at Raiigamati have proved (1) 
that the site of the Devil's mound was occupied by a Buddhist establishment, 
most probably a monastery in the 6th to 7th century A.D., (2) that after the 
destruction of the earlier building, the site was considerably raised before occu- 
pation during the mediaeval period, and (3) that the mound was the scene df 
extensive brick-quarrying activities, probaI)ly during modern times. 

EXCAVATIONS AT NAGARJUNIKONDA. 

By Mr. A. //. Longhiirst. 

In the Annual Repoii: for 1927-28 (p. 115) mention has been made of the 
trial excavations around a large ruined stupa at XAGARjrxiKoxDA, which is called 
Mahdcho.itya or the " Great Stupa " in the inscriptions discovered on some pillars 
standing nearbv. Further operations were carried on, within this Great Stupa, 
during the vear under review and a number of important discoveries made. 

Originally, the Great Stupa was a massive brick and plaster cupola resting 
on a drum or plinth 5 feet high and 102 feet in diameter. The whole of the upper 
portion of the dome has disappeared, the work of treasure-seekers and the hand 
of Time, but when complete, the monument could not have been less than 60 
feet in height. It was encircled by a brick wall, probably about 5 feet high, 
enrdosing a procession path (pradal'shina-jMtha), 13 feet wide (PL XLV, h). 
Access to the sacred area within was afforded by four gateways, 14 feet wide, 
facing the four points of the compass. As only the foundations of the enclosure 
wall and gateways remain, it is impossible to determine exactly what they were 
like. But as no stone or stucco sculptures or ornamental mouldings were 
found during the excavations, we may conclude that, like the stupa itself, the 
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wall and gateways were jilain brick and plaster structures with a few simple 
mouldings alonu the cornices and plinths. In simplicity of style, the Great stupa 
seems to have been similar in apjiearance to some of the stupas of about the same 
age existing in Cevlon. The top of the drum was prol)ably provided with a 
terrace, 7 feet wide, encircling the liase of the dome. t)n each of the four sides 
facing the gateways, the terrace projects so as to form a rectangular platform, 
5 feet wide and •22 feet long. Set up in a row on each of these four platforms 
was a group of five lofty limestone pillars, thus making twenty pillars in all. 
Of these, onlv two pillars still stand erei-t, but the broken bases of the others 
remain in si/n. It is on the lower portions of the shafts of these pillar's that 
certain important inscriptions of the Ikshvaku dynasty were discovered in 1025. 
On plan (PL XLV, a), the monument is built in the form of a wlieel, tire Wheel 
of the Law " or Dharninchukrd symbol of the Buddhists. Tire spokes of the 

wheel are represented by brick walls radiating from the centi'e or hub of the 

structure the spaces between tire walls being filled in witli eaitli. In rrorthern 
Irrdia, the stupas are usually solid structures of brick or stone and it is only in 

the South that tliese wheeldike stupas are found. The central portion of the 

Great Stupa had been destroyed from top to Irottom, so that the chances of find- 
ing anv relics appeared v >■}' remote indeed. Before, however, giving up all 
hope of their recovery, it was decided to excavate each chamber between the 
radiating walls and at last after a month's laborious digging, the relics were found 
in a broken earthenware pot on the floor of one of the outer chambers on the 
north side of, the stupa. The pot was filled with hard rod earth in which a few 
white crystal beads, embedded near the surface, sparkled in the sun like diamonds 
(PL XL’\d, b). The relics, which, as .stated below, were supposed to have been 
those of the Buddha himself, consist of a tragment of bone, the size of a pea, 
which was found inside a tiny ''ouml gold box. i|" in diameter. This again, 
together Avith a few gold fl(rwers, pearls and garnets, was placed inside a small 
silver casket shaped like a miniature stupa, 2.V' in height. The silver casket was 
found verv much corroded and broken to pieces, the one slrown iir tire illustra- 
tion (PL XLYI, c) Ireing a replica of the original. The pot containing this 
reliiprarv was buried in the chamber, which was filled in with earth, and finallv. 
the great brick superstructure was erected over the sjrot. 

The age of the Great Stupa enshrining tiiese relics, may be determined from 
the inscriptions referred to above. They are in Brahmr characters of about 
the third century A.D., and in a form of Prakrit. Fronr these records Ave learn 
that the Great Stupa contained the corporeal relics {(Ihdtn) of the Buddha him- 
self and Avas founded by a princess named Chantisiri of the Ikshv;7ku dAuiastv 
Avhich Avas ruling in the Andhra country in the Kistna District during the second 
and third centuries A.D.^ Similar corporeal remains of the Buddha, aa’c knoAv. 
Avere deposited in the large brick stupa at Bhattiprolu. a A'illage in the same. 
District. The Bhattiprolu deposits, as .shoAA-n by the inscriptions engraved on 
the relic caskets found in the stupa, date back to about 200 B.C. We know 


I A’ogel : Annual Biblioji' phy of Indian Archaeology for 1926, pp. 14-16: ibid. 1927, pp, 11. ]4. 
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that the Great Stupas at Sahchi, Samath and Amaravati, were all rebuilt iu 
later times, and it is possible that the same thhip may have happened at Aapar- 
junikonda. The origmal stupa may have been a smaller structure erected almut 
200 B.C. and repaired and enlarged in the third century A.D. Be this as it may, 
there appears to be no doubt as to the authenticity of the relics deposited in the 
Great Stupa. At any rate, they were certainly believed to be genuine corporeal 
remains of the Buddha by those who built the stupa and recorded the fact on 
the groups of pillars adorning the four side? of the monument. 

Excavations carried out in the years 1927-28 and 1928-29 at Xagarjunikonda 
have revealed the existence of three monasteries, six temples and several smaller 
stupas. The Stupas were built of brick and a few of them were faced with 
limestone slabs bearing various representations in relief. These sculptures, of 
which examples are given in PI. XLYH-L, are typical of the Amarlivati school of 
art and have exceptional interest for students of Buddhist iconographv. Some 
of the relief slabs depict a group of 5 pillars forming part of the construction 
of a stupa (PI. XLVII). These represent the ayuTu-pillars ^ mentioned in the 
inscriptions, in which they are stated to have been the gifts of pious Andhra 
princesses. All the stupas at Xagarjunikonda of any importance were provided 
nuth these pillars, but it is only those of the Great Stipra which are inscribed. 
In a smaller stupa situated at a short distance to the south-west of the Great 
Stupa, four crudely carved -pillars like the one shown in PI. XLVI, a were 
fouird. The stupa was demolished by vandals who smashetl the pillars and 
flung the pieces far and wide, so that it is impossible to say for certain where these 
four decorated pillars originally stood. But as there are only four of them, it is 
reasonable to suppose fh.tt stood in the centre of each of the four groups. 

In the ,‘-;ou]ptural representations of stupas (PL XL^ 11, «, 6) the d/yuATt-pillars 
are portrayed surmounted by Buddhist oriRURents, the central pillar usually by 
a miniature stupa. As a matter of lact, the roundeil tops of these pillars were 
quite plain and could never have supported anything. The shafts are octagonal 
in section, and the eight facets terminate in the centre of the rounded crown 
of the pillar. The stupa symbol usually depicted surmounting the central 
d^rtA’U-pillar, represents symbolically the '■ Death of the Buddha, ' ami the figure 
carved on the base of the pillar shown in I’l. XLYI, a, represents the Buddha’s 
“ First Sermon,” two of the most important events in the life of the Great 
Teacher. 

Besides the stupas three large monasteries have been explored. Two of 
these (Xos. 1 and 2) are situated on a hill known locally as X aharallabodu, 
and the third one (Xo. 3) stands on a hillock facing the river about one mile to 
the west of Xaharallabodu. On plan. Monastery Xo. 1, consists of an open 
space, 64 feet sc]uare, surrounded by 24 cells for the monks. The central space 
was originally paved with stone flags and probably had a pillared hall of wooden 
construction in the centre. The cells are only 8 feet scpiare and all face the 
centre. They are built of la,rge bricks and were formerly plastered inside and 

iThe word {ayakaMambha), which evidently means ‘entrance pillars’, is useit also in the Amaravati inscriptions. 
Liidefs, List of Brahml Inscriptions, Nos. 1202> 1203, 1204. — Ed. 
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out. A few of the cells seem to have been used as shrines, store-rooms and 
kitchens. To the south of the monastery is an apsidal-ended chaitija udw in 
ruins, for the use of the monks who lived in the adjacent monastery. It has 
been named Chaitya Xo. 2. and contains an important inscription incised on 
its stone paved floor. ^ The building measures 41 1 feet in length and ISl feet 
in width and had a small stone stupa, o feet in diameter, as the object of vtorship. 
Like the adjacent monastery, the walls are only a few feet above the ground 
level, the entire superstructure having disappeared. 

On plan, Moxastery Xo. 2, is similar to Xo. 1, but is more compact and 
better arranged. The central space had a stone paved hall. 40 feet square, with 
nine cells and two rooms on three sides, and two small c/zoflyos on the fourth side. 
On the east side of the enclosure is an open yard which contained the refectory 
kitchen and store-rooms. The two chail/jas face one another, and the one on 
the west side (Chaitya Xo. 3) contains a broken stone image of tlie Buddha, which 
must have iieen at least S feet high when intact. Two smaller Buddha images, 
and a number of lead coins of the Andhra Period, of about the third century A.D., 
were found in the debris removed from this monasterv. Close to it is a small 
brick stupa (Stupa Xo. 4) which yielded some relics, and a dozen earthenware 
pots and bowls. The latter appear to be ordinary domestic utensils used by the 
monks. The relics along with a few gold leaf flowers, coloured glass beads, rock 
crystals, coral and pearls were encased in a tiny gold casket shaped like a stupa 
(I" diam.) which was found inside a small silver casket (2" diam.) of similar shape. 
This reliquary was found inside a small red earthenware pot. The silver casket, 
as usual, is very thin and corroded, but the tiny gold one is intact. Xo inscrip- 
tions were found. But the smallness of the stiqra and its position just outside 
the monastery enclosure, together with the ptfltery vessels found in the stupa, 
seem to indicate that it represents the tomb of some Buddhist saint or priest. 

Monastery Xo. 3, is situated on a hillock called KottampaluCtUBOdu and 
commands a fine view of the Iviishna river and the Xizam's Dominions bevond. 
The site measures 124 feet scpiare. As usual there was a pillared hall or pavilion 
in the centre with a row of twenty cells for the monks all round. The liall was 
61 feet scpiare and provided with a flat wooden roof .supported on thiitv-six loftv 
limesTone pillars many of which arc still standing erect. MTth the exception of 
a curious ohl stone mortar wheel, evidently used for grinding shell lime for 
making plaster and whitewash, nothing of interest was found during tlie explora- 
tion of this site. 

On the. top of the hillock abov(> the monasterv are the remains of two stimas. 
The larger one lias been demolished and is no longer of any mterest. but the smaller 
one vielded a tine stone relic casket 1' 4" high, shaped like a stupa. Inside was 
a second casket of similar shape. 6 inches high, and made of potter}- covered with 
a pale green glaze. This again, contained a copper casket, 4 inches in height. 
Inside the latter was found a silver casket 2 inches high, containing a small 
gold casket. lA' in height. The latter contained a bone relic and the usual 
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jewels. Unfortuuiitely, no inscriptions throw light upon these relics. Ihe relic 
caskets from this small stupa (Stupa Xo. G) are the finest and best preserved of 
any discovered at Xagarjunikonda. 

In the central part of the valley, where cultiwdion now marks the site of 
the ancient citv, five very handsome stone pillars were unearthed. From the 
style of their elaborate ornamentation and the curious semi-classical subjects 
portrayed on their shafts, the pillars must liave supported the wooden roof of 
sorrre royal palace or paviliorr. (Jrr one of these is represented a bearded soldier, 
apparerrtly a Scvthian, wearirrg a Eomair-like helmet, a cpiilted loirg-sleeved 
trrnic arrd trousers, arrd holdirrg a heavy spear. Tlie figure is cpdte uir-Irrdiarr 
and the style of the dress iirdicates a Xorlhern origin. The other sculpture 
shows a male figure irude rlowrr to the wai:?t arrd holding a drinkiirgdiorrr (Greek 

rhyton) irr his left hand. Stairdirrg oir the floor near his left foot is a vine jar 

vdth air irrverted cup over its mouth.. Tliis figure seems to be meant for a crude 
represerrtatiorr of Dioiyvsus. The very active sea-borne trade betweerr the Homan 
Empire arrd Southern Iirdia duriirg the second ceirtury A.l).. may account for the 
presence of this figure which was obviously copied fronr some classical example. 

Over a luiirdred beautiful bas-reliefs (see Pis. XLVIII, XLIX) which 
origiirally formed the outer stoire covering of certain brick stupas were re- 
covered in course of excavatioir. Four more st(*ne beams similar to those 
discovered last vear were also unearthed. These beams which are about 11 
feet in length and 1 foot in thickness seem to have formed the cornice stones 

of the ayala platfornrs. The front face of the Ireanr is divided up into 

panels filled with well executed bas-reliefs representing the chief eveirts in the 
life of the Buddha and also scenes from the Buddhist Jlitaka stories (PL L),^ 


* [Of the Xagarjiiiiikoncla sciiipturcs illustrated in Pis. XUrTI-L a brief description is given belov ; — 

XLVn. a : Rei-besentatios of .a Stupa ; the Buddha is seen seated in front under the hood of the serpent Mucha- 
linda ; three other scenes on a .smaller .scale arc represented above his head. 

XLVn, b : REPKE-SEvTATtON- OF -V Stupa ; the Buddha is .standing on a lotus in the nhhriijn-m>iihn ; three other 
panels above his head contain scenes from his life on a smaller scale. 

XLVIII, a ; Xativity of the Buddh.a ; May.a standing in the Lumbini garden holding the bent branch of a tree 
with one hand; the Budtlha is not represented, his pre.scnce being indicated hr an unibrella and tuo fiv- 
nhisks. To the right, -ne see seven foot-jirints on a piece of cloth held by four persons, the Lolni/ulns. The 
seven foot-prints symbolize the Seven Steps of the new-born Buddha. I'f. Foucher, Befj'umiiujs of Buddhist 
Art, PI. Ill, 2 (Amaravati). 

XLVIII, b ; IvTERpp.ETATiON OF THE Deeam. King .S'uddhodana seated on a throne, Queen Maya occupying a 
decorated seat below and to his right ; the soothsayers are .seen seated on a dais with the roj'al prc.sents laid 
on three wicker stools in front, (f. Fergusson. Pi. LX and PI. LXV, tig, 3 (Amaravati). For the presents 
see Jdtaka Text, I'ol. I, p. .30, and for the peculiar gesture of the right hand with upraised two fingers, see Spence 
Hardy, Alanual of Buddhism, p. 149. 

XLIX, a : To right : The Casting of the Fokoscope. .‘''uddhodana enthroned ; the sage Asita, recognized by his 
matted hair, is seated in front holding on his lap a cloth impressed with two foot -prints marking the presence 
of the child. To left : the Bodhisattva’s vi.sit to the te.wple {dtmf.ulu) as de.scribed in the I.ahlavistara, 
Ch. 8. The Bodhisattva's presence is here symbolized by the usual foot-prints on a cloth which is held before 
the god who is seen rising from his seat in adoration as related in the text, t f. Fergusson, PI. LXIX (Amara- 
vatl). XLIX, V : The Temptation'. On the left : The Tempter Mara i.s seen approaching on his elephant, 
with his daughters and army ; the Buddha is seated in the abhuya-mudru under the Bodhi Tree. On the right : 
the defeated assailants are retreating in an attitude of adoration. The substitution of the abhaya-mudra 
for the bhumispuriii-mudra, which is the rule in this scene in the Gandhara .School, should be marked. Cf. 
Foucher, PI. I\', IB (Gandhara) and 2B (Amaravati). 

‘ L, a: Ad'okatio.n- of the Chaitya, the symbol of the Parinirva’.a (on the right] ; in a panel to left a Xaga couple 
standing. 

L. i : The Wokship of the Dhakmachakea, which is enthroned, the symbol of the First Sermon, L, c : The 
Temptation-. The Buddha tempted by Mara and his daughters who are seen on the left of the panel ; the 
discomfited Mara standing along with his daughters on the right holding his bow and flowering arrow. L, 
d : The Great RExuN-ciATioif. The Bodhisattva leaving on his horse Kanthaka attended by Chhandaka who 
holds an umbrella over his head : the feet of the horse are held up by the four Lokapahis. Cf. Foucher, PI. 
IV, 2A (Amaravati). — Ed.) 
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EXCAVATIONS AT HMAWZA. 

By Mons. Charles Duroiselle. 

Excavations at the ancient Pyu capital, Hmawza, called in Burmese 
chronicles ‘ Srikshetra ’ were continued during the year under report. Alto- 
gether thirty-two mounds situated in different jiarts of the old city were examined. 
Most of these mounds proved to he the remains of ruined stupas and some burial 
mounds, barely distinguishable from the others and containing numerous earthen- 
ware funeral urns of the type usually found at Hmawza. 

Excavations on a low mound to the north of Yindaik-kwin revealed the 
remains of a brick built chamber 5' X 4' 6" in .size from which the follocving 
objects were recovered in course of clearance. 

(i) Four bronze images of the Buddha seated cross-legged, the legs over- 
lapping, on a low pedestal. The right hand is in the bJulniis- 
parm-madrd and in the left is an object resembling a bowl (PL 
LI, e). The height of the.se images ranges from 4|" to Gj". 

(ii) A bronze Buddha in the same posture as the above, but with nothing 

in the left hand. Height oj" (PI. LI, /). 

(iii) A bronze Buddha in the same attitude as Xo. (ii). The sharp 

features and pointed nose are in contrast to the above two. 

(iv) A bronze Buddha, seated, with the right hand in the vamda-mudra 

and the left resting on the lap. Height 4". 

(v) A bronze image of the Buddha seated cross-legged on a lotus throne ; 

the right leg overlaps the left, its heel, touching the pit of the 
stomach. Both hands are raised in the abhaifa-vrvdm, the thumbs 
pressed upon the bent index fingers. Height 3f". 

(vi) A bronze seated Buddha in the bhroHisparia attitude. On the palm 

of the left hand is a small round object, which is the jcuubu-pJialad 
Height 3-1". 

(vii) A bronze seated figure of the Buddha. Height 3-l>". 

(viii) A damaged bronze image of a Bodhisattva. The portion below 
the waist is missing, and also the left fore-arm and the right hand. 

It wears full ornaments and a high mubvta. Height 5j". 

(ix) A six-handed Avalokitesvara (PI. LIE a, c) in the Mitdsana, made 

of thin gold plate from which the mould has not been removed. 
Two of the hands are in the vita rka-mud id and the remainins ones 
carry respectively a lotus with stalk, a chowrie, a trident and an 
indistinct object which may have been a noose or a rosary. Height 

07 " 

Zg . 

(x) A copper finger ring, triangular in section, the stone of which is 

lost. 

Lower down, about one foot from the base of the above chamber, was un- 
covered a second one, which contained nothing but teiracotta and clay votive' 

‘ Cf. A. S. I., Pt. II, p. 145. 
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■tablets. Each ot these tablets which is in the form of an arched niche and is 
about 3|" in height, bears the figure of a Buddha in the hliumisparki-niadra 
on a lotus cushion under a trifoliated arch cro'wned by an umbrella surrounded by 
leaves of the Bodhi tree. Flanking the Buddha on either side are five small 
stupas. This design is common in Burma and many examples, of the 10th- 
11th century, have been found at Pagan. Those under reference belong to the 
same period, as evidenced by the character’s of the legend which is the Sanskrit 
version of the Buddhist Creed. The number of votive tablets of various types 
found in Burma is extraordinary and when all other authentic records are lacking 
these serve as data for ascertaining the age of the monuments in which they 
are found. 

Among the debris were also found tablets of another type, which are later 
in date and seem to have been placed as ex-votos by pious visitors to the stupa. 
There was also recovered at this site the head of a bronze Buddha 3f " in height 
and a fragmentary stone image with protuberant stomach. 

Another moimd was examined close to the east of the one mentioned above. 
A shaft was sunk into the centre and a trench cut across it, but it did not vield 
anvthing of interest, excepting a few votive tablets belonging to about the lOth- 
11th centurv, found some 10' below the surface. The walls of the buildina were 
in such ruinous condition that it was impossible to form an exact idea of the plan 
of the monument. But as the mound was conical, it is presumed that it con- 
sists of the ruins of an ancient stupa. 

Excavations at a mound situated about 550 feet to the south of the Le- 
MYETHNA TEMPLE, disclosed the remains of a circular building 7' S" in internal 
diameter. It has .m opening on the northern face with a projecting porch ; 
but this opening is only 20" in width and not high enough for a man to pass 
through. It is erected on a raised platform, square on plan, 17' 8" each side, 
and is surrounded by a wall. It probably represents a funeral monument, of 
which the contents seem to have been removed at some remote period. 

A mound 60 feet in length, 50 feet in breadth and only 2 feet in height, 
situated close to the Tharrawaddy Gate and outside the old citv wall, vielded 
two gold images of the Buddha. The larger one measuring 4|" in height (PI. 
LI, g), is seated with one leg overlapping the other. On the soles are some of 
the signs distinctive of the Mahdpunisha ; and both the hands are in the vitarka- 
mudfd. The features are peculiar : the thick, hanging lower lip and the corners 
of the mouth boldly turned up, give to the low'er part of the face a heavy expres- 
sion. The figure is hollow, and its present state of preservation is surprising 
in view of the thinness ot the gold. Within the image was found a tiny silver 
casket, in height, having the shape of some of the funeral urns so frequentlv 
found at Hmawza. Within the casket, soldered to its bottom, is a cylinder 
closed with a small conical moveable cover. Some ashes which are probably 
those of a monk or possibly alleged relics of the Buddha were found inside the 
cylinder. The smaller gold image i.- 2i" in height. It represents the Buddha 
seated in the earth-touching attitude, the left hand resting on the lap and 
holding a beggdng bowl. These two figures probably belong to the 10th or 11th 
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century A.D. The images were found in the centre of the mound at a depth 
of 7' from the top. in a small relic chamber. The bricks of the chamber 
seemed to Ijave been disturbed hv treasure-seekers, who missed the images to 

*- ■-'A 

the advantage of the Archa?olugical J^urv'ey. At the same site were also 
brought to light a few terracotta votive tablets bearing the effigy of the seated 
Buddha in the dJiarmachakra-'niudra. which may. from their technique, be 
ascribed to the lOth-llth century. Traces of foundation walls were also 
unearthed, and from what could be concluded from their scanty remains, the 
original structure seems to have been a temple facing west, with a subsidiary 
stupa at each corner. 

Excavations in a mound at Pyogingyi-kon jielded some terracotta tablets 
bearing an effigy of the Buddha on the obverse. The reverse side of some of 
these is quite blairk, while others contain short e.xtracts from the Ablildharnhia- 
pitala. Unfortunately, the inscribed tablets are all in fragments, but enough 
remains for the short texts to be recognised. The Buddha is seated in the 
hhimisparki-mudm \ the feet, as is often the case at Old Prome. are overlapping; 
and the dress is indicated by a line at the neck and ankles. Another tablet, 
of which only the lower half remains, contains on the reverse a short inscription 
in a script of the same type as that on a gold plate described below. It is an 
extract from the Ahliidharit'ina. perhaps from the Patthdna portion (the 7th book 
of the Abhidhiunma). It is quite legible and what remain.s may be read as 
follows : — 

(adhi) patipaccayo 
anantarappaccayo. 

Another tablet again (PI. LIE b) contains an e.xtract which appears to be 
from the Dhammasanganl, the first Book of the Abhidhatuma. It reads ; — 
Kiisald 

-said dhammd avydka [fd] 
dliaynmd 

At the' end are a few words in Pyu, not quite clear, but which may be tentatively 
read as : bd : n hi v bd : 

Another small fragment of the same type of votive talilet contains a portion 

of the creed “ Ye dhammd hetupfahham etc., in South Indian characters. 

The letters are very much worn and decayed, but there is no doulit about their 
contents. These few fragments, which may be ascribed to the 5th to 7th 
centuries A.D., are interestins as thev are the oldest ever found in Burma liearino' 
legends in these characters. The tablets found in previous years belong to a 
somewhat later period, their legends being in Pyu characters, which are derived 
from the alphabet just mentioned. 

Excavations were carried on also at another mound at Pyogingyi-kon where 
the remains of a brick structure, most probably a stupa, were discovered. It 
is octagonal on plan, each side measuring 8' 6" in length and built on a low square 
platform 30' on each face. This octagonal form of stupa seems to have been 
common in Old Prome. for, on excavating a mound near the Sinma-ko-wun-din 
Kon, the remains of a structure very similar in plan to the above, were brought 
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to light during the vear under report, besides three others which were discovered 
last year. So far, no complete example of such structures going back to an 
early period has been found at Hmawza. Stujras octagonal in plan and in form 
may be seen in different parts of Burma, notably at Pagan, the most beautiful 
among them being the famous Side pagoda in the heart' of the city of Rangoon. 

At another mound at Hmawza there was unearthed a small bronze headless 
Buddha image (PI. LI, b) with the Buddhist formula incised on its pedestal. 
The inscription is in Gupta characters somewhat different from those of the 
votive tablets mentioned above and may be assigned to about the 7th century. 
A peculiarity in the form of the letter ha of this epigraph may be noticed ; it 
resembles the early Brahml la with the hook turned towards the left. The 
same form is met with in Arakan, in an inscription round the pedestal of a small 
stone stupa found at Yesali, and in another on a small stone slab within the 
Kyauktaw pagoda at Kyauktaw. The language of the inscription under re- 
ference is Sanskrit, lieing the second document in Sanskrit found at Hmawza. 
The first, which was brought to light last year, is a somewhat lengthy inscrip- 
tion on the four sides of a stone image of the Buddha, in Mixed Sanskrit and in 
Pyu, the latter being a translation or rather explanation in a commentary form 
of the Sanskrit text. These two documents prove the existence at Prome, at 
an early period, of both Pali and Sanskrit. Considering that this old city 
w'as colonized by the Indians from across the Bay of Bengal about the beginning 
of the Christian era, the existence of Sanskrit in Prome is naturally to be expected. 
Those colonists did not profess one and the same faith. There were Brahmanists 
as well as Buddhists of both the schools, the Hinayana and Mahayana, the pre- 
sence of the latter being attested by several finds of distinctly Mahayanistic 
character. This, however, does not mean that Buddhist texts in Sanskrit are 
to be ascribed straightaway to members of the Great Vehicle ; they may as W'ell 
be ascribed to the Mula-Sarvastivadins, who belonged to the Hinayana School, 
but wPosc Canon was in Sanskrit. The Mula-Sarvastivadins, as is well known, 
spread themselves very early over a vast extent of Asia ha'cing settled in Tur- 
kestan, China, Indo-Chiiia and the Indian Archipelago. The Hinayana with 
its Pali Canon was introduced into Hmawza from Kanchi (Conjevaram), whence* 
also the Pyu seem to have received the art of writing. The presence of Brah- 
manism at Hmawza is attested by numerous stone sculptures, of Vishnu and 
other deities. Srikshetra was a great religious centre, where the Brahmanists, 
Mahayanists and Hinayanists with their Pali and Sanskrit Canons flourished 
side by side. 

This account of excavations at Hmawza may well conclude with the descrip- 
tion of an inscribed gold plate (PL LI, a) found by one Maung Kyaw Nyein of 
Kyundawzu village in Old Prome. According to him, it w^as found while 
cleanng the undergrowth of plantation at the back of his house. On examina- 
tion the site was foimd to be a low mound with no traces of bricks or vestiges of 
ruins on its surface or in its neighbourhood. The presence of the gold plate, 
therefore, at this spot is unaccountable. The plate itself had, ob\Tously, been 
folded up when discovered, and the man, in trying to clean it had broken it into 
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seven frajiinents. Each fragment is al)out J" in breadth, and the total length of 
the seven fragments is about Sf". It is, however, not comjrlete since one frag- 
ment at least is missing at the right end. The gold plate bears an inscription 
consisting of two lines in old South Ixdiax characters, resembling very 
closely those on the gold plates found at Hmawza in 1926-27 and belonging to 
about the Cth-7th century A.D. It is in Pali language and contains the first 
part of a well-knovTi formula, as follows : — 

1 Iti pi so bhagava araham sammasambuddho vijjaearanasampanno sugato 

loka\ddu anuttaro purisa [dhammasarathi sattha] 

2 devanianussanam l)uddho bhagava ti. 

In the latter portion of the second line the letters are not distinct, and it 
has not yet been possible to make connected sense of it. The formula, which 
is in praise of the Buddha, is a stereotyped one occurring in the Yinava and Sut- 
tanta pitakas. The Pyus appear to have had a predilection for copying short 
extracts from these two pitahis, esi>ecially from the Abhidhamma-pifal'ci, on 
gold and silver plates, which were enshrined within pagodas, as well as on terra- 
cotta plaques and stones, of which a good many have been found at Hmawza 
during the last few years. This custom, which was not peculiar to the Pyu, 
must have been derived from ancient India and probably obtained among the 
Mon (Talaing) of south-eastern Burma, and in Pagan in the 11th century. 

EXPLORATIONS AT PAGAN AND MANDALAY. 

By Mon. Charles Duroiselle. 

Pagax. 

One of the mounds at Paclix. where excavations were carried on during 
the year is situated near the Tilominlo Temple built by King Xandauirgmya 
(1210-1234 A.D.). It marks the site of a Buddhist establishment, and in course 
of excavation there was discovered a relic chamber measuring 24'xlY in size. 
The chamber vielded a large number of terracotta votive tablets, an imacre of 
Yessabhu and two other figures in a sitting posture. The three were placed on 
the floor of the chamber, the Yessabhu image in front, at the bottom of a small 
stair, and the other two immediately behind it side by side. Of the latter, 
one was in terracotta and the other which was probably its replica, in unbaked 
clay. The terracotta figure represents a man with protruding belly (PI. LI, c) 
which recalls similar ones found in the excavations at Hmawza. These figures 
are seated in the vajrdsana. on a lotus, and their locked hands seem to sustain 
the weight of their abnormally big belly. The drapery is indicated by lines at 
the neck, ankles and wrists. The other .similar figures were found in the relic- 
chamber of another ruined temple at Pagan which probably dates from the 
13th century A.D. 

Xo light is thrown on their identification by the written records or ora* 
tradition of Burma. At first sight it suggests one of the ‘ gods of wealth,’ for 
instance, Ivuvera or Pancha.sikha., but it has a shaven head and none of their 
attributes. It is probably a Burmese ‘ succedre ’ of the Chinese Maitreya, Mi- 
lo-fo, who is represented in very much the same fashion, ex^^ept that the open 
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robes leave his chest bare.^ The modeiti Burmese, however, are iucliaed to 
identify this hgure with Mojigallana, and in this connection they relate a story, 
which does not seem to appear in the intahas or their commentaries, but is found 
in a Pali work, the Lokapannatii, famous in Burma for its apocryphal lore. It 
is therein stated (MS., pp. 196-197) that Mara, in a frolicsome mood, entered the 
bodv of Moggallana, the great disciple of the Buddha Gotania, and ensconced 
himself in his stomach, thus causing it to swell to an inordinate size. The 
saint, being unaware of the Fiend's presence, thought that he was suffering from 
some acute form of indigestion. But Moggallana soon discovered, through his 
superhuman powers, the real cause of his discomfort. He admonished Mara, 
pointing out the danger of playing such tricks on the Buddha's disciples, and 
adding that he himself had suffered dire punishment in hell for having, in a 
former existence, plaved a similar joke on one of the disciples of Buddha Vipassi. 
Mara then left him and went away laughing. Practically the same .story is 

told in a Burmese work, known as the Jiriatthap(d'dsa}u-l'yam. p. 457, but here, 
the incident is said to have taken place in the time of the Buddha Kakusandha. 

Popular traditions are altogether silent as to the identity of this personage. 
But it mav lie interesting to note here the interpretation which the local elders 
and monks give to a similar figure found at Xyaung-gon, a suburb of Mandalay. 
Instead of the usual monachal robes, this figure wears a sort of cape-like dress 
falling over the body with a hood covering the head. According to them, the 
particular figure represents a nun who, in the time of the last Buddha, gave 
birth to a child, an event which caused no little consternation among the nuns. 
The owners of the figure and the people of the suburli, set great store on this 
image, as specially lucky. Traces of the cult or devotion to these figures in 

Burma, have been found extending from about the 9th to the 15th centuries 
A.D. : thev seem to have been totally forgotten after that period. 

The relic chamber brought to light near the Tilominlo temple just referred 
to. was built immediately beneath a brick pedestal on whicli was an image of the 
Buddha, seated in the eaidh-touching attitude, flauked by two disciples. The 
votive talilets that were collected from this spot are all of the same kind bearing 
an effiov (*f the seated Buddha flanked by two disciples, evidently Sariputta 
and Mounalhlna. kneeling in the iianiaakdro-ihudrd. Along the lower edge of 

the tablet, beneath the lotus-throne is a line of writing iu Burmese characters of 
the l-2th-]3th century in mixed Talaing (Mon) and Pali. It reads: 

ire kijek sangandga isvipdkdrd : 

The Buddha, the Chief of the fsaiigha, between two anchorets ; or The 
Buddha between two anchorets. Chiefs among the Sangha.“ (PL LI, d). 

The figure of Vessabhu found in the rehc chamber corresponds in every detail 
to Gotama. the identity being revealed only by a two-line inscription round 
the pedestal ; 

yo Vessabhu sandhaio ca anantabuddhl sattuttamo da.sa [balo*] 

[dha*] [inina] kayo, lokekacakkhu asaino sugato anejo vauddmi ta?h sari- 
dharatk ahdani munindani 


‘ Cf. Griiawedel, Buddhist Art in India, p. 117 and n. 
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The (Buddha) Vessabhu, the Glorious, of Infinite Wisdom, the Greatest 

among beings , the One Spiritual Eye in the world, the Incomparable, 

the Blessed One, the Desireless ; Him I revere, the Glorious, the Admirable, the 
Chief of Sages (PI. Bill, d). 

From the same mound were recovered, in addition to those noticed above, 
the following objects ; 

1. A large fragment of a stone lotus pedestal (left in situ). 

2. The upper portion of a stone image of the Buddha with broken face 

(left in situ). 

3. A small headless stone image with protuberant belly. Height 3". 

4. A small stone lotus pedestal. 

5. Fragments of terracotta votive tablets including one of King Anoratha 

(1044-1077 A.D.) with a number of figures of the Buddha stamped 
on it. The king's name appears on the tablet, which was placed in 
the relic chamber when the temnle was being built, nearlv two 
centuries later. 

6. Two fragments of terracotta votive tablets and three entire ones of 

the same type belonging also to Anoratha. The principal figures 
depicted on each are a .seated Buddha flanked by two B-jdhisattvas. 
Below is a line of Sanskrit inscription in Nagarl beginning with the 
words " Deyadhanno yadi." 

7. A fragmentary elliptical terracotta votive tablet, bearing the ethgies 

of the Buddha Gautama and the previous Buddhas arranged in 
row.s. The spaces between the Buildhas and between the lowest 
row and the rim of the tablet are filled \vith the letters of an in- 
scription in Burmese characters of the 12th century A.D. containing 
a prayer of the donor. 

Besides the relic liiamber the ruins of a small temple measuring 17' x 19' 
•were also discovered. The temple had a porch projecting about 11' beyond the 
main shrine, and had only one entrance on the east. The temjale belongs to 
about the 12th-13th century A.D. The tablets of Anoratha found at the site 
must have been brought over from some older and ruined temples and re-en- 
shrined. On another mound, close by was exposed a relic chamber which had 
already been disturbed by treasure-hunters. Judging from the remains of walls 
it would seem that the original building here was almost sijnilar in plan to the 
one mentioned above, but on a smaller scale. The finds made here consisted 

of a few terracotta votive tablets and a stone image \\ith protuberant bellv. 

The image measures 8-|" in height. Three other mounds in the \ficinity of these 

were also excavated, but nothing of interest was discovered except a few terra- 
cotta votive tablets. The chambers had, in most cases, been rifled of their 

contents. Mention may, however, be made of a small terrocotta votive tablet 
found on one of these mounds. Instead of the usual image of the Buddha, it 
beai-s in relief a small seated figure with a shaven head and protuberant belly. 
This cult appears to have been quite popular among the Buddhists of the 12t.h 
13th century A.D. 
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Excavations were also conducted at four other sites, of which two are Muthin. 
the compound of the C4uxi Temple near the Auanda pagoda, and the other 
two near the Sulamani Pagoda. The results however were disappointing, as 
nothing of interest was found. 

Explorations at Myixpagan brought to light an inscribed stone measuring 
3' 3|" X 1' 11" and a stone image of a form of Siva and that of Ganesa. The 
inscribed stone was unearthed within the compound of a ruined temple near 
Myinpagan. It is inscribed on both, sides and is in a fair state of preservation. 
The inscription, which is in Burmese, records the excavation of a tank by the wife 
of a certain ‘ Kaung Tliin,’ and the building of a temple in 1210 A.D. the 
dedication to the latter of slaves in 1212 A.D., and the enshrinement in the same 
temple of a gold image (of the Buddha) in 121.3 A.D. Land w'as also granted 
to the temple, but the name of the temple itself is not mentioned. There can, 
how'ever, be no doubt that the temple in the compound of which the stone was 
found is the one referred to in the inscription. Its chief value lies in the fact 
that it contains a good many old Burmese words which have now’ become obsolete. 
The image of Siva was found on the river bank close to a tank, where it was 
gradually exposed by flood. The figure is very much damaged, but enough traces 
are left to identify it with some certainty. It is seated in the suhJidsana on a 
stylised lotus placed on a pedestal. The right leg is pendent, the foot resting on 
a small figure Mug on its side, which seems to be Apasmara. This enables us to 
identify the image as that of a form of Siva. It ha.s four hands, but their 
attributes are defaced and cannot be made out. The stone measures 2' 4" x 1' 6" 
with a thickness about OV'. 

Vestiges of Saivism ix Burma are fewer than those of Vaishxavism. A 
temple dedicated to Vishnu and belonging to about the 12th-13th century may- 
still be seen at Pagan, standing in the midst of numerous Buddhist monuments of 
about the same age, close to the old Palace site. A Tamil inscription found at 
Mpnpagan records, according to Dr. Hultzsch, the dedication of a Mandapa to 
a “ Vishnu temple of those coming from various countries.” The astrologers 
at the court of King Kyanzittha (1084-1112 A.D.) and most of the artisans 
present at Pagan at that period w’ere Vaishnavas. Vaishna\ism in Pagan was 
the religion of a floating mercantile population. That there were also Saivaites 
goes without saying, but up till now only a few relics of this form of Hinduism 
have been found in Burma, the most notable among these being a Saiva image 
now’ preserved in the Museum at Pagan. Ganesa, the son of Siva and Uina, 
seems, however, to have been a popular deity at the Court and amono- a laro-e 
section of the Buddhists of Burma, up to even, the last century. -In course of 
excavation on a mound near the SomingW pagoda at Myinpagan, which to 
aU appearances, is a Buddhist monument, there -was found the stone fio-ure 
of Ganesa (Ht. 6J"). It w’as discovered in the relic chamber of a ruined temple 
along with a Buddha head, and a terracotta votive tablet bearing effigies of the 
Buddha. The refic chamber had been plundered oy the treasure-seeker, but 
the Buddhistic nature of the ruins was quite apparent from what remained of 
the contents. Gane^ is represented sitting cross-legged, in alto-relievo, on a 
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pedestal ornamented with the figures of a crocodile, a fish and a tortoise. He 
has four hands, of which one is in the bhumispafsa-mudra and holds a rosary, 
one is placed on the lap supporting his “ pot-belly ”, and the other two hold 
respectively a hook and a conch. Ganesa is known in Burma as Maha-Binne 
(Binne=Vinayaka). and a great festival, recognised by tlie Court, used to be held 
in his honour, in the Burmese month of Xadaw (Xovember-Hecember) every 
year, during the liarvest season. The peculiarity of this figure consists in the 
three ac|uatic animals. Representations of Ganesa with these animals seem 
to be quite rare and none appears to have been noticed in the works on Brahmani- 
cal iconography so far published. 


Mandalay. 

Certain persons digging for bricks at an old mound at Xyaung-gon, 
Mandalaa’, discovered the fragments of a stone sculpture which were afterwards 
pieced together. The sculpture (PI. LII, e), which measures 7|" in height, and 
is of exquisite workmanship, represents several scenes of the Buddha’s life, from 
the Xativity to the Xirvana, carved around a figure of the Buddha seated in 
the centre of the composition. The scenes are arranged in panels on either side 
and above the central figure. In style and workmanship and the arrangement 
of the scenes, it resembles very closely the fragment found at Sarnath by Mr, 
OerteP and sculptures found at Pagan’^. A sculpture somewhat resembling 
these in style is said to have been presented to King Bodowpaya (1781-1819 A.D.) 
by certain monks of Pagan, and it is stated to have been originally brought over 
from Ceylon. According' to Dr. Vogel,® who describes a similar sculpture from 
Ceylon, these Pagan sculptures may be assigned to the ancient Magadha 
country i.e.. Southern Bihar, and to about the llth-13th century A.D. The 
sculpture at Mandalay was found with terracotta votive tablets of the Pagan 
type belonging to the 12th-13th century. Regarding the mode of importation 
of such sculptures into Burma through the agency of monies and laymen from 
India and Ceylon the following quotation from Harvey's History of Burma ” 
(page 11) may be of interest : — 

■■ In Benares land there was an ancient pagoda on the top of the river 
Ganges' bank. When the bank was washed away, men picked up the relics 
and lioly images that had been enshrined thei-e, and gave them to their children 
to play, for there was no longer anyone to worship them. Xow Xga Dula a 
ship's captain saw this, and he thought " The folk of the east country deem these 
images divine and woi'ship tliem. I shall get gain if I .sell them to the folk of the 
east (muntry.” So he bought them for a fitting price and came with them to the 

landing stage of Pegu Men told king Tissa (1043-57) and he 

rewarded Xga Dula riclily and ennobled him {Shicemawdaw Thamaing, 81).” 


*.1. S. I., 1904-05, p. S4, fig. S. 

2 ,4. B. S. A. S., Burma, pp. 301-31, and J. A. S. B., N. .S., Vol. XXI, 1915. PI. XXIV. 
s J. A. tS. B., 1915. pp. 301-302. 

R 
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SECTION III —EPIGRAPHY. 

SANSKRIT EPIGRAPHY. 

By Dr. HiranamJa Sastri. 

Inscriptions discovered durimj the ijcar. 

The year under review has Leen exceptionally liuitful in the discovery of 
important inscriptions. The nio.st valuable epigraphs brought t(j light in the 
year are the Rock-Edicts of Asoka lying near Yekragudi. a small village in 
the Pattikonda talak of the Kurnool district in the iMadras Presidency. These 
inscriptions were discovered liy IMr. Ann Ghose of Calcutta, who brought them 
to the notice of Mr. H. Hargreaves, the Ofticiating Director Cleneral of Archai'ology 
in India, in January 1929. A preliminary note on these inscriptions has been 
contributed by Rai Bahadur Daya Ram Salmi, and appears below in the section 
Miscellaneous Notes. ^ 

The Brahmi Ixscriptioxs in the caves near Pugalur station on the Erode- 
Trichinopoly section of the South Indian Railway, were examined in situ by 
Mr. K. V. Subrahmanya Ayyar, Superintendent for Epigraphy.^ The hillock, 
on which the Pugalur caves stand, goes by the name of Arunattar-malai and is 
famous for the temple of Subrahmanya which crowns it. One of the two caves 
lies on the northern and the other on the southern slope of the hillock, both 
ha^dng several stone beds in them which are locally known as Pancha-Pcindavar- 
paduhkai. The left half of the northern cave contains six beds, of which five 
are in one row and the sixth Ues separately. The latter bears a Brahmi inscription. 
A modern Tamil inscription, dated the 23rd day of the month of Appasi in Uba 
(Aippasi in Yibhava) and giving the name of xVrunattar, is also engraved on it. 
The Brahmi inscription, according to Mr. Ayyar reads Ndkan ntakan •laiindkarcm, 
i.e., ‘ dannakaran, the son of Kfikan.' The right half of the cave also contains 
several beds but they are damaged and do not show traces of any inscriptions. 

The southern cave also contains several beds. To the left or the western 
side of it, we find three couches but none is inscribed. The overhanging boulder 
at this end, however, has two Brahmi records, engraved one above the other, 
but Mr. Ayyar says that they are too worn to give any connected sense. To the 
east of the three inscriptions mentioned above, there is a set of five beds of which 
the first, the third and the fourth bear inscriptions written in the same old Indian 
script. Thev respectively read : — 

Korran Tailaen Manrii, i.e., ‘ the abode of Korran Tailaen ’, 

Atittcmam, i.e., ‘abode or place of meditation’, 

Ko.ruur pan vdnikan Na.ti atittanam, i.e., ' the abode of Na.ti, the goldsmith 
of Karuur.’ 

The top of the fifth bed bears another Brahmi inscription written in two 
lines which he would read : — 

Arma vdnnaka . . 
makun Atan atittanam 

i.e., ‘ The abode of Atan, the son of Annavannaka(n).’ 


^ Infra, pp. 161-07 
« Cf. A. S. I., 1927-28, p. 136. 
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Portions of some more beds are still to be seen to tbe right of this set of 
stone-conc-lies where traces of a five-lined inscription in the saine script are 
discernible. The pillows of two more beds towards the west also show marks 
of similar records of which the word atittanam, {i.e., the abode) alone can be 
made out with certaint}-. 

If these and the other inscriptions in the caves of the Tinnevelly and Madura 
districts, with Avhich we are now familiar, are really Tamil records written in the 
Mauryan BrrdimT alphabet, they are sure to prove very helpful for the linguistic 
historv of the Taniilakant or the cmmtrv of the Tamils. 

Xext in date and importance come the two stone inscriptions from Mathup.a. 
One of them is dated in the 28 th year and behjngs to the reign of the Kushfina 
king Huvishka. The other is a record of the reign of Chaxdragupta II of the 
Imperial Gupta d}masty. 

Mr. Longhurst in the cour.se of his excavations ixt XAGAR.JUXiKoxpA in the 
Pahiad /a/uA- of the Guntur di.strict in the Madras Presidency, succeeded in bringing 
to light a number of highly interesting Buddhist sculptures and reliquaries 
containing some corporeal remains. These finds, I believe, will settle an 
interesting point connected with the nature of the Mahdcheiiya. The wording 
of the inscriptions alluded to above ^led me to think from the very commencement 
that the great stujja must have contained the cJIidtu or corporeal remains of the 
Buddha and the royal donors named in these records la\ished their benefactions 
on it evidently in consideration of its sanctity caused by the sacred deposit. 
My surmise chiefly rested on the expression samninscnhhudliasa dhdtuvaru- 
parigahitasa which occurs in most of these epigraphs. I now feel confirmed in 
my belief especially because of these finds although I am not unaware of the 
fact that no document has yet been excavated which has a direct bearing on 
the identity of these dhatiis. The sJiasJitJn or genitive used in the expres.sion 
dhdtavara-parigahitam, it seems to me, signifies nirdhdrana, i.e., discrimination 
from the other cJietigas, the more .so, because this viseshmju or adjective follows 
sammasamhudhasa, the highest epithet of the ' Lord.' The meaning- of the 
expression however, seems to be worth investigation. 

An inscription on the ‘ foot-print slab ' excavated by Mr. Longhurst records 
the gift of Budh[i] {i.e., Buddhi). the sister of the Scythian (Saka) Moda. That 
the donatrix was a Scythian deserves special notice as do the sculptures represent- 
ing some Scythian soldiers which were also discovered by Mr. Longhur.st from the 
same site.^ 

Another interesting epigraph found during the year is the fragmentary 
Buddhist stone inscription which Mr. Page unearthed from one of the monastic 
sites at Xalaxda. It is a Sanskrit record, beautifully written in the Xagarl 
script of about the eleventh or twelfth century A. D. and is, apparently, connected 
with the foundation of a shrine of Tara at Somapura. The setting up of the 
image of Tara in the great dyatana or temple of Khasarpana (the well-knowm form 

1 A. S. R. 1925-26, p. 131. 

2 Dr. Vogel, in his valuable article on the inscriptions found at Xagarjimikonda EpigrapMa Indica (Vol. XX, pp. 17 and 
29) interprets the expression as ‘ absorbed by the best of elements.’ 

3 Supra, p. 140. 
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of Avalokitesvara). of tlie image of Dipankara Buddha at Harshapura and the 
decoration of the monastery of Pitamaha at Choyandaka. to which this recmd 
refers, seem to be some of the pious deeds of tlie founder who was probably 
Yipulasri-]\Iitra, a monk mentioned along with the other friars. It speaks of 
certain localities also but no details are available to help in their identification. 
The name Somapura, however, reminds us of the homonymous place connected 
vuth Devapaladeva. the well-known Pala king. Taranatha^ says that Deva- 
paladeva built the temple of Bomapura. The Pag Sam Jon Zang of Bumpa 
Khan-Po Yece Pal Jor^ ascribes the foundation of a great vihdra or monastery 
at Bomapuii to the same monarch. The inscription on a statue of the Buddha 
in the great temple at Bodh-Caya^, which was copied by our Patna office several 
years ago, also mentions the great vihdra of Somapura along with the epithet 
Sdmatatihah, i.e., ‘ of Samatata,' which it applies to a teacher apparentlv 
connected with the image. Ob\dously, the monastery mentioned in this docu- 
ment, is the same as the one spoken of in the above named Irooks, but it cannot 
be stated definitely at present whether the Bomapuras are identical. The men- 
tion of a monastery of Pitamaha at a place called Choyandaka is another note- 
worthy point in this epigraph. The word Pitamaha occurs as an epithet of the 
Buddha in the Pede.stal Inscription of the Kushana year 14-* and it is not unlikely 
that the vihdrikd of the record under notice was dedicated to him. 

The Telugu hstscriptiox, a copy of which was sent for decipherment by Mr. 
G. Yazdani, the Government Epigraphist for Moslem Inscriptions, mav also 
be noticed in passing, although a comparatively late document. It belongs 
apparently to the reign of Ibrahim Qutb Shah, the son and successor of Jamshid 
Qutb Shah of Golcoxda, and is dated in Tuesday, the fifteenth day of the bright 
half of Magha of the Saka year 1472 (11th February, 1541 A. D.). While recording 
that the damaged bund of a large reservoir of water called Udayasamudram was 
repaired by one Rahinat-Ullah for the merit of Bayyidu-s-Sadat, Sayyid Shah Mir. 
the honoured counsellor {of the king), it clearly states that the shares {of htcome) 
accruing from the lands irrigated l)y the reservoir were divided in such a way 
that one share went to the king, one and a half to the subjects, and two to the 
Turukalu {Turnshkas), i.e., Mahomedans, as well as to Brahmans, and it thus gives 
an idea as to how revenues were distributed in those days in the tract to which 
the document belongs. ^ 

Collection of Kanarese inscriptions from the Bombay Karnatak. 

The epigraphical survey of the Bombay Karxatak was continued chiefly 
under the supervision of Messrs. X. Lakshminarayan Rao and R. B. Panchamukhi 
During the year 248 inscriptions were copied Including this collection we 
have now secured 823 new inscriptions Ironi the 895 villages of the seven 
taluks and two pethas in the Bombay Karnatak which have now been completely 

1 Indian Antiquary yol. pp. 366 ff. 

- Ed. Sarat Chandra Das, pp. Ill, 116 and css. 

’ A. S. R. 190S-9, p. 158. 

* Epigraphia Indka, Vol. XIX, pp. 96 ff. 

^ See Epigraphia Indu-Moslemica, 1925-26, pp. 24-25. 
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surveyed. Tlie Kanarese inscriptions, copied now, rein’esent several dynasties, 
ineludiny the Ch;llukva, the Rashtrakuta. the Kalachnrya and the Hoysala. 
The most important of these inscriptions may brieflv he noticed liere. One of 
them. lying at Bad.Imi, may pateographically he ascriheel to about the eighth 
century of the Christian era. It speaks of a Bexdraka chief BniiiASATTi 
(Sanskrit, Bhhnasakti) as a devotee of tlie feet of Satyasraya.” This Bhiniasatti 
seems to he a new name not noticed by Fleet in his account of the Sendrakas. 
Who his overlord was is not clear, for Satyasraya was a common hiruda of 
the Western Chalidcyas. The inscription at Pattadakkal, which mentions a king 
named Taila-iMahadhiraja giOng SrI-Perggade-iMaharaja as his epithet, is another 
noteworthy record. Though it is not dated, it can on palteographical grounds 
be relegated to the ninth century A. D., and the king Taila. it mentions, may 
well be Taila I, who was the great-grandson of Satya.sraya-Samastabhuvanasraya 
Vijavciditya (A. D. 696 to 733-34). 

Of the '41 records of the Later Chalekyas of KalY.\xi, copied this year, 
the Baxasaxkari inscription of Jagadekarnalla Jaya.siihha II, dated Saka 941, 
is interesting for it describes the Rashtrakuta chieftain Maha-Aiaxpal£svaea 
BhimadEva as a ‘ pada-padm-dpajh'in ’ of the Chalukvan overlord Jayasimha 
II. Another noteworthy document is lying at Pattadakkal and belongs to the 
reign of Bhuvaxaikamalla So.mesvara II. It states that the town of Kisuvolal 
became famous on account of the patta-bmtdha festival of the Cha]ukyan kings 
which was celebrated there and thus explains the derivation of the modern 
appellation Pattadakkal. A record at Mop.ab in the Navalgund tahil tells us 
that Xolamba-Pallava-Perm.vxadi JayasiSiha-deva, the younger brother of 
Vikramaditya VI, governed, as Yuvaraja. the districts of Kandur-lOUO and 
Belvola-30U together with Puligere-300 and that he performed the Tvid-p)ir)isha 
and the Himin/a-garbha ceremonies while residing at Etagiri, the modern Yadagiii 
of the Xizam’s dominions. The ArasIbidi (Hungund taliil') inscription intro- 
duces us for the first time to a senadhiptati or commander-in-chief of King Yikra- 
maditya, named Avaraeasa, and states that, when he was administering Kisu- 
kadu-70 and Karividi-30, he grante<l some lands to the forty-two learned men 
residing at the Brahmapurl of Yikramapura (modern ArasIbidi). Xilguxd in 
the Biidami tahiJc has given us an important document which testifies to the 
active part taken by women in warfare in mediaeval times. It is a rlragnd (or 
“ hero-stone ") of the two gavioidas (headmen) named Chava-gavunda and Halli- 
gavunda, who died during an attack led in person by Chagala-devi, the wife 
of a Mahdsdmanta (name lost) of Toragale on the town of Xilagunda. Boggi- 
devarasa or CTOggarasa of the Karttavirva family figures in a record at Annigen 
as a subordinate of KujiaPvA-Brahmarasa. the famous general of Somesvara 
IV, who restored to his master the Chalukvan sovereignt}' that had been usurped 
by the Kalachurvas. This inscription is of interest for it gives us an idea of the 
hatred which the Chalukyas bore against Jainism, the religion of their foes, the 
Kalachuryas. about the end of the twelfth century (A. D.) 

Of the eight inscriptions of the Kalachuryas only one requires notice. 
It belongs to the reign of Rat'auurari Bovideva and acquaints us with the 
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hitherto unkno^\'n feudatory, named Dhannugideva, who governed the Belvola-300 
district, about the Saka year 1095. 

Twelve inscriptions of the Yadava Kixg.s were secured, but only three re- 
quire special mention. The dates they give are somewhat puzzling and do not 

admit of verification unless we take the year of nomination for kingship as the 

year of commencement of a reign. The record of Sixc4HAXA found at Kaxdagall 
in the Hungund taluk is dated in the cyclic year Yikraina (A. D. 1220) which 
is given as the 21st year of the king. Another record found at the same place 
gives Yibhava (A. D. 1208) as his eighth year. These two documents would^ 
therefore, shoAV that A. D. 1200 was the first regnal year of Singhana. But 
according to another inscription, which was also discovered in the same village, 

Srlmukha (A. D. 1213) was the fourth year of his reign. This would make 

A. D. 1210 to be the first year of Singhana’s rule. According to the late Dr. 
Fleet. ^ Singhana began to rule in the year 1210 A. D. This view rests on an 
inscription which is dated in the cyclic year Parabhava, i.e., A. D. 1246 and takes 
it to be the 37th year of Singhana’s reign. To reconcile these two sets of dates, 
one has to assume that Singhana was associated with his father in the administra- 
tion of the country for about ten years before he was actually anointed as king 
in A. D. 1210. The mention of a new geographical division named Kannada- 
4000 province and of Kandagale (niodern Kandagall) as the warehouse of this Kanna- 
da-4000 province is another interesting feature of this document. The inscription 
discovered at A'exdigiri in the Badami taluk, though fragmentarv, is of con- 
sideral)le value. It establishes the historical existence of a place called ‘ Kax- 
DHARAPURA,’ for it dearly states that Krishna or Kandhara, the grandson of 
Singhana, was ruling ‘ Anth the enjoyment of pleasant conversations ’ in the 
standing camp (nelevldu) of Kandharapura. Fleet in his comments on this 
place-name, occurring in a Eatta^ record of the Saka year 1179, took it ‘to be a 
purely imaginary place’. The inscription under notice, about the genuineness 
of which there can be no doubt, Avould prove him to be AA'rong in holding that 
vieAv. It may incidentally be added here that the name Kandharapura may be 
the Prakrit form of Sanskrit Skandhdvdrapura, ‘ the city of the camp,’ the more 
so, because a ‘ standing camp ’ at the place is mentioned in this inscription. 

The two records of the adilshahi dyxasty of Bi.japur, copied during 
the year, also deserve a passing notice. One of them is at Bii.gi and refers to the 
reign of “ Iburahim-adila-saha”, apparently, Ibrahim Adil ^ah, son of Ali 
‘Adil ^ah. It is dated in Saka 1526 and speaks of a vizier named Khane Ajam 
(f^an-i-Azam) Abakuta Khana (A'aqut-^an) as the Governor of ^i]gi-samatu 
The other, lying at AxxigEri in the Xavalgund taluk, belongs to the reio-n of 
Mahmud Padshah, the son and successor of Ibrahim Adil Shah, and mentions 
one Rustuma-Jama (Rustum-i-Zaman) as the founder of Rustum-pe</ia 

The Bhadrafur inscription of this year’s collection is interesting in that it 
is the first knoAAm Kanarese inscription of Shia^^.ji, the great founder of the 
Mahratta empire. 


* Bombay Gazetteer , Vol. I, pt. ii, p. 522. 

• Indian Antiquary , Vol, XXXH, p. 221. 
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Publications — (i) Ejjigraphia Indica. 

Four parts of the EpigrapMa Indica were issued during the year, viz., 
part viii of Volume XVI and parts ii, iii and iv of Volume XIX, Besides the 
index to Volume XVI and the .continuations of two contributions, these parts 
comprise twenty-eight articles which were contributed bv several scholars, Indian 
as well as European. (If these, the eighth part gives three, of which the one 
contributed by Dr. L. D. Barnett deals with the two Kanarc-'e records of the 
Kadamba prince Ivirttivarnuuleva. They were found in the temple of IMadhii- 
ke.svara which is standing at BanavOsi, a decayed village in the Sirs! laluk of the 
Xorth Kanara district (jf the Bombay Presidency. This village, it may inci- 
dentally be remarked, rejtresents the Banavasi or Banavasa which was the seat 
of a splendid royalty in ancient days and, as remarked in my former report, was 
known to Ptolemy, the well-known Greek geographer. One of these inscriptions 
belongs to the reign of the Clullukva monarch Soinesvara I and is dated in jSaka 

W *— • V 

990. The other ascribes itself to the time of Permadi-deva Vikramaditya VI. 
Both show that, at the time when they were written, Bauavasi-12UU was governed 
by the Kadamba MaJulmandaleh'ara (feudatory) ivirttivarniadeva, the son of 
Taila or Tailapa, who floiunshed from 1U6S-09 to 1077-78 A. D. The record 
connected with the reign of Mkramaditya VI refers to the history of his feuda- 
tories, i.e., the Kadambas of Haugai, beginning with Chattuga or Chatta who 
received the title of Katalada-gdva, (i.e., the guardian of the camp), from the 
Ohalukya king Jayasiiiiha II. Dr. Barnett has also contributed another interest- 
ing article which deals with the six Kanarese inscriptions from Kolur and Devageri 
ranging in dates between the first half of the 10th and the 13th centuries of the 
Christian era. The major portion of this article has come out in the fourth part, 
but as it runs on to the fifth part, which came out after the expiry of the year 
under review, the notice of its contents is reserved for the next report. The 
other noteworthy article, which appears in the eighth pait of the XVI Volume, 
deals with the astronomical details given in the second jilate of Bhaskararavi- 
varinan from Tirunelli and clearly proves that the reign of Bhaskararavivarman 
must have commenced some time after October 948 A. D., but nut before. In 
the remaining parts, which came out within the year, appear three articles by 
Rai Bahadur Daya Ram Salmi, one dealing with the Mathuril Pedestal Inscrip- 
tion of the Kushana year 14. This record, the author points out, is the first 
Kushana inscription written in the early Bnlhini script which c^uotes the montn 
of its date by the Hhidu solar name instead of by the name of the season which is 
usually given in the other Brahml epigraphs of the period. Of the seven Kushana 
inscriptions from Mathura, with which lie deals in another article, only one 
gives the name of the ruler, viz., Pluvishka, and the other, which is dated in the 
year 22, he thinks, was installed in the reign of Kanishka, while the third which is 
dated in the year 84, he would ascribe to the reign of Vasudeva. These 
documents give names of some hitherto unknown monasteries of Mathura. The 
Ahar stone inscription, edited by the same author, is a collection of ten separate 
documents giving their own dates, one of which refers to the reign of Bhojadeva, 
apparently, of the Pratihara dynasty of Kanauj. They mostly record the 
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acquisition of land or houses or sale deeds on a long lease of 99 years effected 
from the revenues of a temple of the goddess Kanakadevi at Tattanandapura 
by some goldsmiths and others for the upkeep of the sanctuary. The inscription 
on the Jejuri plates, which Professor D. R. Bhandarkar has edited in these parts, 
is the earliest known record of King Yinayaditya. It is dated in the Saka 
Sara vat 609 (A. D. 687) and supplies authentic information regarding the conquest 
of the Pallava, Kalabhra and other kings by the said Chalukya ruler. Professor 
R. D. Banerji, in one of his papers published in these parts, deals with the copper- 
plate grant from Kalvan in the Xa.sik district of the Bombay Presidencv, which, 
he thinks, was issued by Yasovarman, a feudatory of the Paraniaras. during the 
period of anarchy that followed the fall of Bhoja I and the occupation of Malwa 
proper by Karna, the king of Tripurl. This document states that the Gahga 
chief Ranaka Amnia granted certain lands for charitable purposes after hearing 
the exposition of the Jaina-dhanna from the Svetambara Acharya Ammadeva 
which convinced him of the superiority of that doctrine over other dharmas. 
The charter is not marked by the Paramara emblem of Garuda and snake, has 
no date and make.s no mention of the reigning suzeram. The other paper by 
the same author treats of the Patna Museum plates of Somesvara II, the son of 
Jasaraja II, who was the nephew and successor of Somesvara I, son of Jasaraja I 
of the Chola lineage. The inscription which these' plates bear, describes Somes- 
vara II as sakala-kosal-ddhlsvara but calls him a mahdvyuhapati and rdja-rdmka 
which would show that he was only a subordinate ruler. Rai Bahadur Hiralal 
has contributed a paper on the Amoda plates of the Haihaya king Prithvideva I 
dated in Chedi-saiiivat 831. In dealing with the record he has shown the neces- 
sity of examining inscriptions from a broader point of view not limiting the 
investigations to hi.storical, linguistic or similar questions only. In brin»in" 
out the admixture of the non-Aryan element in the Haihaya kingdom both in\he 
royal house and the general population from the contents of this document he 
has convincingly shown how inscriptions can be made to yield data verv valuable 
for ethnographical investigations. Mr. K. Y. Subrahmanya Ayyar has contri- 
buted an interesting article on the Takkolam inscription (jf Rajakesarivarman 
In discussing the contents of this document, he has correctly identified the 
donor Mdi'amaraiijar magandr Piridipadiydr with the Gaiiga king Prithvipati 
II, the son of 3Iarasiiiiha, and Rajakesarivarman with the Chola king Aditva I 
and brought out the importance of it for the fixing of the date of accession of 
Aditya I m A. H. 870 or 871. In doing so he has clearly shown how the various 
dynasties holding sway in Southern India, such as the Pallava, the Gaiio-a the 
Buna, the Pandya or tlie Rashtrakuta, stood towards one another in the beginning 
of the 9th century and what contributed to the establishment of the Cholas of the 
Vijayalaya hue. The inscription incised on the Rithapiir plates of Bhavatta 
varman is an important document edited by Mr. Y. R. Giipte. It belono'.' to^the 
Xala family whose records are very rare. The late Mr. Sewell in his^^Xisis^ C 
Antiquities of the Madras Presidency speaks of another inscription of the d ^ ^ t 
which he saw at Podagadh. The contents of that record are briefly noti^dll 

' Vo] I, p, 317. 
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the Annuo] Rcpoit on South Indian Epigraphy for the year ending 31st March 
1922. where a facsimile of it i.s also given. It belongs to the 12th veai' of the son 
of the Xala king Bhavaclatta who. on paheographical grounds, might be ascribed 
to the 5th century of the Christian era. The Eithapur inscription, on similar 
grounds, the editor says, may be relegated to aliout the same period. The 
name of the donor Bhavattavarman. which it gives, might be the Prakrita form 
of Bhavaclatta of the Podagadh inscription, though to be definite, further proof 
is wanted. Of the remaining coHtribution.s, mention may be made of the more 
important ones. Mr. Rangacharya edits two records of tlie Pallava king Raja" 
siiiiha-Xarasinihavarman II, one from Mahabalipurain and the other from Pana- 
nialai ; Mahamahopadhyaya Padmanatha Bhattacharyya publishes two of the 
missing plates of the Kamarupa king Bhaskaravarman from Xidhanpur ; Mr. 
Haidar edits the Sohawal copper plate of Maharaja Sarvanatha which is the 
earliest known charter of that ruler and is dated in the year 191, apparently, 
of the Gupta era ; and Mr. Ramayya Pantulu rectifies some of the errors in the 
notes on the Bezwada Pillar Inscription of Yuddhamalla which appeared in 

Volume XV of the Epigraphia Indica^^ In his article on two copper-plate inscrip” 
tions of the two Eastern Chalukya princes, Bildapa and Tala II, one from Arum- 
baka and the other from Sripundi, the late Mr. K. V. Lakshmana Rao has proved 
that, as Badapa was an ally of the Raslitrakufii king Krishna III and ousting 
Amma II, ruled the Veiigi country after A. D. 970. no interregnum was possible 
there at that time. Two stone inscriptions from Pahchadharala, dated in Saka 
Saihvat 1325 and 1329, have been edited in these parts by Dr. J, Xobel of Berlin- 
One belongs to the reign of the Kona king Choda III, the son of Bhhna and grand- 
son of Chocla 11. It records the construction of a gopara and the laying out of a 
grove at the entrance to the Dharmalihgesvara temple at Panchadharala. 

According to it, Choda II helped the Sultan of Pandua in routing the Emperor of 
‘ Dilli ’ (Delhi). This Sultan, the author identifies with Iliyas Khwaja Sultan 
and the Emperor of ‘ Dilli ' with Firoz Tu^laq. The second inscription fur- 
nishes the genealog}' of the later Eastern Chalukyan king Visvesvara to nine 
generations and records the setting up of an idol of Vishnu in the Upendravar- 
agrahara. It also refers to the king's overcoming an Andhra army at Sarvasiddhi. 

as well as to the foundation of the town of Rajamahendra (the modern Rajah- 

mundry on the Godavari) by Rajaraja I, and of Chodamalla bv Upendra II 
(Eajasekhara). 

(ii) South Indian Inscriptions. 

During the year under review. Volume VI of the South Indian Inscriptions 
was printed and issued under the editorship of Mr. K. V. Subrahmanya Ayvar, 
Superintendent for Epigraphy. This volume marks the completion of the publi- 
cation of the epigraphical collections in the Madras office made during the years 
1897 to 1899. Out of the 992 inscriptions, of which » the texts are given in it 
545 were copied in those years and 447 subsequenth^when the damaged estam- 
pages were replaced and the readings of some of the inscriptions verified from the 
stones themselves. In addition to the texts of all these records, Mr. Ayyar has 
given references to 224 epigraphs which were also copied during these years but 
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were published in the EpigrapMa Indica, Indian Antiquarg, Epigraphia Carna- 
tica, etc. Of these 992 inscriptions, 202 are Tamil, 737 Telugu, 36 Oriya, and 
17 Kanarese. The bulk of the Telugu inscriptions of this collection came from 
Siriihachalam in the Yizagapatam district and on account of the roughness of the 
engraved surface had to be read directly from the stone by the late Rao Bahadur 
Krishna Sastri and j\Ir. C. R. Krishnaniacharlu. A considerable number of these 
records, Mr. Ayyar had to examine in situ during the course of this year. 

The fourth or the last part of Volume III of the South hidian Inscriftions 
Series has also been published during the year. This part gives a general intro- 
duction including the table of conteut-s, tlie hst of plates, the addenda and corri- 
genda and the index to the entire volume. In addition, it contains a critical 
eflition oi two Pandya and seven Chola copper-plate inscriptions, together cvith 
the appropriate prefaces and translations into English. The whole of the 
introduction and the edition of the two Paiidya grants from Siuuamanur were 
prepared by the late Rao Bahadur H. Krishna Sastri and the rest is the work of 
Mr. Ayyar. The introduction gives a succinct account of the achievements 

of the early mfembers of the Chola dyanasty beginning with Vijayalaya up to 
Rajendra-Chola I, including the account of the concptest of Ceylon by Rajaraja 
I and by his son and successor, namely, Rajendra-Chola. As a result of these 
conquests Ceylon formed part of the Chola empire for several years and was, 
consequently, knoum by the name of Mummadi-Solamandalam after the surname 
Mummacli-Chola of Rajaraja I. The description of the seizure by Rajendra- 

Chola I of the ‘ beautiful crown and the pearl necklace of Indra ’ that had been 

deposited by the Pandya king with the ruler of Ilam or Ceylon given in this 

inscription agrees with the literary account given in the Mahcimnisa. The 
introduction further recounts the naval exploits of Rajendra-Chola across the 
Bay of Bengal, in Prome or Pegu, Sii-Vishaya (or Yijaya) or Prdambang in 
Sumatra and other places, which would prove beyond doubt tliat he must have 
had a formidable fleet to cross the Bay and go to the Far East, routing the foes 
who opposed him, and winning large Irooty as well as expanding his territories. 
The Pandya grants from Sinnamanur in the Periyakulaiii taluh of the IMadura 
district were fully discussed by the late Rai Bahadur Y. Yenkayya m the Annual 
Report on South Indian Epigraphy for 1906-07 but they are published for the 
first time in this part. These, studied along with the Yelvikudi^ grant of Xedun- 
jadaiyan and the Madras^ Museum plates of Jatilavarmau, supply a fairly trust- 
worthy genealogy of the Pandyas from the early king Kaduiigon down to 
Rajasiiiiha Pandya, the contemporary of the Chola king Parantaka I, who flourished 
about the commencement of the 10th century A. D., and as such are invaluable 
for the history of the Pandya kingdom of Southern India. 

Epigraphical worJc done in different Circles. 

Nothing of epigraphical interest was reported in the Frontier and Northern 
Circles and in the .Archaeological Section of the Indian Museum, Calcutta. Mons. 


1 Fpigraphia Indica, Vol. XVII, pp. 291 fi. 
* Indian Antiquary, Vol. XXII, pp. 57 ff. 
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Charles Diiroiselle has kindly furnished me with the following interesting account 
of the epigraphic work done in the Burma Circle. 

■■ Only four lithic inscriptions were brought, to light this year. One was 
found at Min-nan-thu, near Pagan, and was brought to niy notice by Professor 
Pe Maung Tin of the Rangoon University. It was recovered from the debris 
of a ruined brick shed within the compound of an old dilapidated temple known 
as the Winidho (^hnayadhara) Temple.” It liears two dates, 1224 A. D. 
and 1256 A. D., and belongs, therefore, to the latter half of tlie 13th century.” 
“ This inscription records the dedication of land and of slaves for the maintenance 
of the monastery and ordination hall {shnd) of a monk known as Vinaya-thera, 
which indicates that he studied especially the Y inaya-jjitaha , and this is 
confirmed by his better known style of Vini-dhor (Yinaya-dhara). This 
dedication was made in honour of the Buddha, the Dharhnia, the Saiigha and 
the body of the scriptures, the Tripitala. As is usually the case in these 
documents, the names of the districts wherein the dedicated lands were situated 
are given ; and it is interesting to note — in some cases — the very great distances 
separating those lands from the objects of their dedication ; they were not, in 
the majority of cases, close to the buildings to the maintenance of which their 
revenues were affected. The dedication of slaves to pagodas and temples was, 
as evidenced by numerous inscriptions, a very common practice. This is the 
more interesting when one considers the absence of caste and class prejudices 
among the Burmese people. A study of the inscriptions seems to point out that 
the persons who really came under the designation of ‘ slaves,’ in the full meaning 
which this word evokes in the western mind, were prisoners of war, their children 
and descendants, and those who had been actually bought for a stipulated sum 
of money ; and yet, much degradation does not seem to have been attached 
to this state, except when such slaves were dedicated to temples or monasteries, 
in which case they became outcasts and were debarred from social intercourse 

with the rest of the people. This particular state of slavery was hereditary, 

a stigma lasting through the ages, which no amount of wealth subsecpientlv 

acquired (and there were not a few cases) could remove. The effects resulting 
from such a state of things have endured up to now. The aversion of the Burmese 
for the descendants of ancient pagoda-slaves is well-known to those who have 
closely studied these otherwise amiable people. The pagoda-slaves were mostly 
recruited, with, of course, some exceptions, from prisoners of war and bought- 
slaves, which no doubt accounts for the fact that a very large number of the 
names of such unfortunates as are given in inscriptions, have a foreign ring to the 
Burmese ear, and are not indeed of pure Burmese origin. Among such names 
are doubtless those of Indian, Talaing, Pyu, Shan, Chin, Kachin and Manipuri 
slaves. The numerous and extensive wars in which the kings of the Pagan 
d}masty were engaged in the 11th and subsequent centuries, were responsible 

for the great number of these slaves. For instance, after the swoop 
of the Pagan king Anorata on the deltaic region in 1056-57 A. D., there were, 
as is well known, very large settlements of Talaings, Pyus and Indians in, and 
especially round about the Burmese capital. The majority of these settlers 
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must have been slaves as testified to by iuseriptious. The following are a few 
of the non-Burmese names found in the ’ Wini-dlio ' inscription : Nga Manta, 
Pihlu. Chatsana. Bini, PaHu, Paimu, Hata, Xga 8ati. Kula Pu. A careful study 
of the names of persons would be interesting in that it would aive us a l)etter clue 
than we now possess to their nationalitv. 

■■ The secaenl inscription was found while clearing the debris in front of a 
mined temple near ilyin-Pagan. It bears three dates ; 1210 and 121o A. D. ^ 
Information was received from Mr. J. A. Stewart, I. C. S., Commissioner. Maswe, 
of the exi.stence of two inscribed stones at Sagrr, in the Minbu District, which 
record the foundation of a pao.ala by a cjueen of Narapati, Kina of Ava (1443- 
1469). 

There weie also discovered in Hmawza short epigraphs containing extracts 
from the Pitalris, one inscribed on a gold plate and the rest on terracotta votive 
tablets,- and a small bronze image of the Buddha, with the Sanskrit version of 
the Buddhist creed inscribed round the pedestal.® 

Terracotta votive tablets bearing effigies of Buddha arranged in rows on 
the obverse face, and legends in Pali in Old Burmese characters were also dis- 
covered at Pagan in course of e.xcavations. Another interesting find from 
Pagan is a small image of the Buddha in burnt clay, discovered at Pagan, with a 
short inscription around the pedestal in Pali language in praise of the Buddha 
Vessabhu. It is written in Burmese characters of the 12th-13th century.^ 


Ejrigrajyh ia B irm anica . 

‘•'After a long but unavoidable delay, the third volume, part II, of the 
Epigraphia Binnanica has now been issued. As has alreadv l>een' noticed 
elsewhere, it contains the Talaing (Mon) version of the Pali text of the Kalvani 
inscriptions of Pegu (XVth century) engraved on several large stones. This 
is one of the most important documents extant for the history of Burma, political 
and ecclesiastical ; it is a valuable epitome of the development of Buddhism in 
this country. The lithic text, the continuation of which was broken owinc^ to 
missing portions of the stones, has been completed and supplemented bv a 
somewhat more modern translation in the same language of the Pali text which 
itself is very scarce in Burma. The text is illustrated with twenty-four’ pktes 
“In the course of the last few years 330 new inscriptions were found in' 
Burma, ranging from the 12th century to modern times. It is now intended to 
make a volume of them, and already 110 have been deciphered. A good numl 
of them bear directly or incidentally on the history of Burma. The interm 
the majority of them is, however, philological, as they contain a large numbt 
old words and forms now long fallen into disuse. A IBt nf i ^ ° 

important for the history of the Burmese language, is being drawn up iu th 
of decipherment, and several hundreds have already been gathered ^ 

* See p. 1 12. ^ 

2 See p. 107—109. 

* See p. 108. 

* See p. 110. 
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The Officiating Superintendent of the Eastern CTrct.e repi)rt3 that all the 
inscriptions incised on the six out of the whole lot of the sixty-five Buddhist 
bronze images discovered at Jhewari in the Chittagong District are ‘ short dedi- 
catory records written in characters of Oth to 11th centurv A. D.’ The names 
of the monks Clunadatta, Subhadatta and Kumarabhadra. who is described as a 
follower of the ‘ Great-Yehicle ’ or Mahayana, are mentioned in them as donors. 
Regarding the two inscriptions incised on the stone slabs fouinl during the year 
at a place called Dnupi, 23 miles to the north-east of Svlhet in Assam, he states : — 

■■ Both of them record the consecration of a diva-h'ar/n. called Hamesvara, 
on a certain Kapotaka hill, by King Ramasiinha who, in one of the ins( ripti(jns 
is called Sri-Jay.iutipurendra, i.e.. the lord of Javantlpura. Ramasiiiiha i.s 
evidently, Ramasiiiiha II of the royal familv of Javantiyapur and Ramesvaia, 
the same idol for 'die maintenance of which the king granted some land by his 
DhupB copper-plate charter, dated ,'5aka 1720. It should be noted, however, 
that the copper plate places the consecration of the ^iva-h’apa Ramesvara in the 
Saka year 1720, whereas in the stone inscription it is assigned to the 5aka year 
1719.” 

In the Central Circle the most important epigraph excavated by Mr. 
Page at NIlanda is the stone inscription which seems to be associated with the 
foundation of a shrine of Tiira. It has already been noticed in the beginning of 
the summary. The legend written on what is described as a bone die in Xagari 
characters of about the 8th or 9th century A. D. might be read as ‘'^atyaprh 
The other inscription deserving a casual notice is engraved on a stone Imng in 
the Mahaeeva Temple at Kobal in the Damoh district of the Central Provinces. 
It is a late mediaeval document and records the construction of a Siva temple in 
the Vikrama Saihvat 1399 during the reign of one Mahmud by a private individual 
belonging to the Iva(chha)vaha family. tVho this Mahmud was is not certain 
but the date w'ould suggest that he might have been the pretender Ghivcisu-d-din 
Mahmud. 

The inscriptions copied by the Superintendent of the tVESTERX Circle do 
not require any special mention save one which was found in the debris of a Jaina 
temple in the Fort at Belgaum. It is a record of the installation of an image of 
Neminatha. the 22nd Jina, by a Jain ascetic named Neminatha who was the 
preceptor of one Manichandra whom it calls ‘ a Moon to the ocean of the Rash- 
trakdta dynasty.' 

The Assistant Archaeological Superintendent for Epigraphy, Southern Circle, 
copied 22 copper-plate and 547 stone inscriptions during this year. The copper- 
plates mostly relate to the Vi.jayanagara and even later times and only one of 
them requires notice in this resume. It belongs to the time of the Sailodbhava 
King Dharmaraja and, palaeographicallv, may be ascribed to about the 10th 
century A. D. In describing the ancestry of the donor it resembles the Parikud 
grant of ^ladhyamarajadeva which has already been published in the Epigraphia 
Ivdicar Dharmaraja’s victory at Phasika to which reference has been ULade 

1 Gait, J. A. S. B., 1805, pt. i. p, 245 and K. M. Gupta, ibid., K. S.. Vol. XVIII, 1922, pp, 73-79. 

» Volume XI, pp. 2S1 fi. 
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in the Kondedda^ plates is also alluded to in this record. The object of the 
inscription is to register the gift of Nivina-prd/HCt in the Kshihgahara-vis^a^G to 
a Brahman of the Vatsa-^oira. 

Of the stone inscriptions copied by the Assistant Archaeological Superin- 
tendent for Epigraphy during the year, there are several which deserve a brief 
notice here. Under this category come the two old epigraphs at Lalgudi 
in the Trichinopoly district of the Madras Presidency. One of them states that 
the Paxdya Kiyg YARAGuyA-MAHARAJA granted some money for burning a 
perpetual lamp in the temple of Mahadeva at Tiruttavatturai. Another record 
engraved near it gives the date as ‘ in the year opposite to the 4th year ’ and 
mentions Tellarrekinda Naxdipotavarmah. Usually the records of Maran- 
jadaiyan Varagimavarman adopt this method of dating. Therefore this inscrip- 
tion, too, might belong to his reign. If so, it would show that Tellarrerinda 
Nandipotavarman was a contemporary of Varaguna I, a surmise which is further 
strengthened by the fact that both these kings flourished about the beginning 
of the 9th century A. D. It may incidentally be stated here that the Tellar- 
rerinda Nandipotavarman mentioned in the record is identical with the Pallava 
king A’andivarman III. The other noteworthy inscription at Lalgudi is engraved 
on a hero-stone which is marked by a human figure transfixed by an arrow. 
It ascribes itself to the 21st year of Nandipotavarman, the victor of Telia ni and 
purports to record the death of a Brahman named Sattimurrattevan at the hands 
of the soldiers of the Bana king Mavali who attacked the priests defending a 
Saiva matha attached to the temple of Arinjigai-Isvaram at Parantakapuram, 
Tellarrerinda Nandipotavarman, it may be observed, flourished about 810 A. D. 
and Parantaka ruled between A. D. 907 to 953. Besides, Arinjaya was the son 
of the latter. Therefore, for an inscription of the , time of Nandipotavarman to 
mention Parantakapuram and Arinjigai-Isvaram would be an anachronism which 
would throw doubt on the genuineness of the record itself. Otherwise, it should 
be treated as a copy of an older record slightly altered to give the current names 
of the pirram and the sanctuary mentioned therein. In any case, the record 
is interesting in revealing to us, for the first time, the enmity which existed between 
the Banas and the Pallavas at the period. In this connection, it is to be remem- 
bered that the five Bana records from Gudimallam which the late Eai Bahadur 
Yenkayya edited in the Efigntplna Indica^ clearly show that the former held a 
subordinate position under the latter during the reigns of Dantivarman, Nandi- 
varman and Nripatuhgavarman. 

Out of the inscriptions of the Alupa kings, which were secured this year 
from the South Kanara district, only three require special mention. One of them 
which is lying at Kota, is written in characters of about the 9th century A. D 
and refers to the death of the servant of Juddhamalla {i.e., Yuddhamalla) 
in battle when Eanakisara marched against Udayapura (modern Udiyavara) 
It would appear that this Juddhamalla was an Alupa king who is not known to 
us from other sources. No details are given in regard to the family to which this 


* Ibid ., Vol. XIX, pp. 265 ff. 

* Vol. XI, pp. 222 £ 
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Ranakisara belonged, but it can safely be surmised that he was the Santara chief 
Ranakesa, who flourished about that time and Avhose territory was contiguous to 
that of the Alupas. The inscription thus supplies us with the interesting infor- 
mation regarding the attack of the Santara chief Ranakisara on the Alupa king 
Juddhamalla, about which little was previously known. The other inscription 
is of Kulasekhara Alva and was found at Xilavara. It is dated in the Saka 
vear 10S7. The third noteworthy inscription also belongs to this chief and is 
Ivina at VaraAga. It speaks of dladhava-Chandra. Prabha-Chandra and Sri- 
Chandra-yati w'ho were apj^arently Jain teachers of repute at that time. 

Other inscrijAions worthy of notice here are the Chola records of the 13th 
century belonging to the reigns of Kulottuxga and Vikrama-Chola. They 
were foimd in the Ranmad district and ])urport to register political compacts 
between certain chieftahis ‘ to safeguard their life, honour and ^possessions.’ 
These records give us an idea of the state of unrest which prevailed at the time 
in this paid of the country. In this connection, it may also be mentioned that 
one of these inscriptions, wdiich belongs to the reign of Vikrama-Chola, makes an 
express provision for the family of the soldiers who shed their blood in liattle. 


MOSLEM EPIGRAPHY. 

By Mr. Ghulam Yazdani. 

During the year under report some forty new inscriptions have ’been copied 
and edited for the Epigrafhia Inio-Moslemica. Among these the ten found at 
Raichur are of very great historic importance for the town was long a l)one of 
contention between the Hindu mjas of \'ijayanagar and the JIusalman Kings 
of the Deccan and the inscriptions throw light on contemporary events. For 
example, the epigraph carved on the ^ah Burj (Royal Tower) of the Raichur 
Fort, first contains a quotation from the Qur’an^ 

Gaa* Is-*-* , ) Lcs-J* (^1 

(“ Y erilij ]Ve have given thee a manifest victory : ’’) 
and afterwards mentions that tlie Tc-w'cr was built one year after the vietorv 
over iniidels — 

'-SJi ^,! A*) 
jtqyr OyJ JU 

thus keeping a contemporary record of the famous battle of Talikota in vchich 
the Musalman forces completely routed the army of the Yijavanagar ruler, 
Rajiaeaja. 

Two other inscriptions of Raichur are important as proving the fact that 
the first twm rulers of the 'Adil Shahi dynasty did not assume the title of royalty 
till the demise of Mahmud Shah Baihmani in 924 H. although having been tired 
of the influence of Amir Barld, the maire du palais of the King, they had declared 
themselves independent. In these twm inscriptions the name of Mahmud 


1 Chapter XLYltf, verse 1. 
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Shah occurs with full reual titles while their owu names have simply the 
lamorilic l^an JoU referrina to Yusuf and Isma'il whom 

later historians have dubbed with the titles of sU a-y. and JoLc 

Another inscription, coming from Eaichur, is interesting as showing the 
Shiite tendency of the ’Adil .Shah! Kixg, iBEAHhi II, who associated even a 
b.istion with the name o-' t the son-in-law of the Prophet Muham- 

mad, whom the Shiite hold in special esteem. 

Another epigraph from the same place may interest students of the Persian 
language, for its text is a queer jumble of Arabic and Persian— 

sjkJ) li-o'i/* ijUJ 

a I q f yt.ji 

Two inscriptions,' copied from the Mu^ulpura quarder of the Hyderabad City, 
are important as representing calligraphy of a very high order. The Qutb 
Shahi Kixgs of Hyderabad were great patrons of learning and art and tlieir 
lilierality attracted a large number of artists and scholars from Persia. The 
names of Persian calligraphists occur frequently in the inscriptions of Hyderabad 
and these two inscriptions also by the similarity of their style seem to be the work 
of Persian artists. 

^Ir. G. C. Chandra, Archieological Superintendent, MYstern Circle, sent during 
the year several inscriptions for decipherment one of which found at Dohad^ 
is important as mentioning the building of a towm by Mahmub ^ah of Gujarat,® 
who was fond of laying out towns, but the building of a town near Dohad is not 
mentioned in contemporary history. 

Mr. R. S. Saksena of Gwalior has kindly sent three inscriptions from Chan- 
deri, two of which belong to the reign of Dilaw ar Khan Gbori, the founder of 
the ^ORi dynasty of Malwa, and the third to the rule of his illustrious son, 
Hoshaxg .SMah, who built the Great 3Iosque of Mandu. As Chanderi was the 
scene of a continuous strife between the Chandelas of Bundelkhand and the 
Kings of Malwa these inscriptions are important in fixing with certainty the dates 
of the Moslem supremacy of that town. 

Mr. K. X. Dikshit, Archaeological Superintendent, Eastern Circle, has re- 
ported the discovery of an inscription of Husain Shah of Bengal in the Murshida- 
bad District. The estampage of another inscription of this King has been 
received from the Secretary, Varendra Research Society, Rajshahi. As the 
inscriptions of Husain ^ah are scattered over a large territory and only few of 
them have been edited so far, they will throw fresh light on various aspects of 
the history of that period when published in chronological order with due regard 
to their geographical positions. 

* An inscription in the Golconda Fort similarly shows that Sultan Quli, the founder of the Qutb ShaU dynastv did not 
assume the title of royalty till the death of Mahmud aah Baihmani H, in 924 H. (1518 A. D.). Vide E 1. M 1913 14 pp 

2 Dohad, the birth place of Aurangzeb. The jungle in its vicinity is well known in Mughal history for elenhant ahontin™ 

= He ruled from 1459-1511 A.D. etepnant snootmg. 
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Five Sanads were received from the Mysore State for decipherment and 
translation. As they were ordinary land grants and did not contain any infor- 
mation of historical value it was not thought necessary to publish them in the 
EfigrapJiia Indo-Moslemica. But the texts of the Sanads were deciphered 
and translated and sent to the Mysore State. 

The Assistant Archaeological Superintendent for Epigraphy, Southern Circle, 
also sent two inscriptions for decipherment and translation. One of these 
relates to the building of an Observatory in the days of the Honourable East 
India Company and the other was a religious text from some modern buildings. 
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SECTION IV. MUSEUMS. 

INDIAN MUSEUM, CALCUTTA. 

By Rai Bahadur Ramaprasad Chanda. 

Galleries. 

The most important work carried out in the Archaeological Section of the 
IxDiAN Museum, Calcutta, has been a rearrangement in the Gupta Gallery 
by the replacement of the old benches in the bays and the plain brick pedestals 
in the open space by benches and pedestals with simple mouldings (PI. LIII, a). 
This new type of brick benches have also been erected in the Gandhara Gallerv, 
the Muslim Gallery and the southern verandah. 

Acquisitions. 

Antiquities other than coins acquired during the year 1928-29 number 
1,295. Mr. A. F. 0. Murray, Mining Engineer, Tatanagar, has presented a fine 
collection of pigmy tools of quartz and quartzite from Dhalbhum. This 
collection includes many known types of such tools including gravers (burins) 
with striking platform (PI. LIV, c, fig. 3), side scrapers (PI. LIV, c, figs. 6 and 1 ), 
keeled scrapers (PI. LTV, c, fig. 4), points (PI. LIV, c, figs. 2, 5, 8 and 9), and 
single shouldered points (PL LIV, c, fig. 1). These Dhalbhum tools closely 
resemble the pigmy tools discovered on the .site of an old Neolithic settlement 
near Ranchi by Mr. TV. H. P. Driver in 1887, the chert flakes found bv Captain 
Beeching at Chaiba.sa in the Singbhum District in 1868, and the pigmy flakes 
from the Jubbulpur District. Central Provinces.' 

The Director General of Archaeology has enriched the collection of pottery 
and terracotta objects of the historical period by lending for exhibition pottery 
and terracotta objects unearthed by the Department at Kurukshetra,^ Kosam.® 
Ahar,' Rokhari,' Bilsar,® Chaitru,'^ and Amb.® 

Among the sculptures of stone and brass acquired during the year a few 
deserve notice here. One of these is a sandstone image of BRAHiiA (2' 4|" x 
l' '2\") from Bexares. The god is seated on his vdhana, the duck, in easy 
posture with the right leg hanging. In his right upper hand he holds the sacri- 
ficial spoon, in the right lower hand a string of rudrdksha seeds, in the left uppe^ 
hand a book (the Veda), and in the left lower hand a yessel.® This image is a 

> Coggin Brown, Catalogue of Prehistoric Antiquities in the Indian Museum, pp. 129, 132, Plate yill, 

- A. S I., 1921-22, pp. 46-30. 

^ Ibid, pp. 45-46. 

* .4, R. S., H. and B. Monts., A’. C., 1925-26. 

5 Ibid. 

® A. X. 1922-23, pp. 93-96 and 1923-24, pp. .56 and 57. 

' A. S. I., 1924-2-5, p. 50. 

> A. R. S., H. and B. Monts., A'. C., 1921, p. 6. 

9 A. S. 1922-23, pp, 141 and 142. 
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fine specimen of later Gupta sculpture (PI. LIII. b). From Benares also has been 
acquired another notable sculpture on a reddish sandstone slab (1' SF'Xl^F') 
assignable to about the 10th or 11th century A. D. It is di\dded into two 

compartments by a tree. To the right of the tree is a standing figure of Bhairava 

holding a staff croumed by a skull. To the left is a votary who is performing 
the special form of worship knovm as dmli by ringing a bell with his left hand and 
waging a lamp vdth his right hand. A dwarf or a child stands between the two 
figures in an attitude of worship ^Pl. LIII. c). The third sculpture is a ten- 
armed image of Durga MahishamardixI of chlorite schist (o' x 2' 3") in almost 

perfect state of preservation from Dulmi, District Manbhum, in Bihar and Orissa. 
In her right upper hand she holds a sword lifted up for striking the enemy. The 
attributes in her other four right hands respectively are. an arrow, a thunder 
weapon, a discus and a trident with which she is piercing the chest of the Asura 
that has issued out of the decapitated body of the l)uffalo. The attributes in 
her five left hands are. a bow. a battleaxe. a goad, a .serpent and shield (PI. LIV, a). 

The late Maulvi Muhammad 8efatullah of Berhampur, Special Sub-Inspec- 
tor of Schools in charge of Maktuljs in the Murshidabad District, presented a sand- 
stone slab (12i"x9i") bearing a Persiax ixscriptiox which is thus transcribed 
and translated by Maulvi Shamsuddin Ahmad, Assistant Curator : — 

■ J'^ ^ 

irir«- 

iTmnslatioH). 

“ In the name of God, the merciful, the clement. 

“ Fakir ' Talib, the mystic (sfiji), the follower of Ali, whose attributes are 
the rays of the sun, the Prophet, has built a tiny house with the sincerity of a 
powerful (virtuous) soul. .ludgment sought for its date from the guardian 
angel in the invisible region. A voice whispered in the mind's ear that it was 
the mosque ' Gharbi ’ (we.stern). Year 1212 A. H. (=1790-97 A. D.).” 

Pearse Collection of Gents. 

The most important acqui.sition of the year is the Pearse Collectiox of 
engraved gems (Pis. LV. LVI), antiquities and coins lent by the Direetor General 
of Archeeology. The engraved gems which fill a very conspicuous gap in the 
collection of antiquities in the Archaeological Section of the Indian Museum con- 
sist of Greek, Roman, Assyrian, Persian and Indian gems procured by Gexeral 
G. G. Pearse in India and include 472 intaglios and 15 cameos. Greek sems 
procurable in India early attracted the attention of European visitors. General 
Pearse in his manuscript catalogue (p. 261) draws attention to the following 
passage in George Forster's Journey : — 

In the collection of a gentleman at Benares are several valuable antiques, 
which were purchased by the merchants of that city : one of which representing 

t2- 
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a matron, is cut in a manner bearing every mark of Grecian skill ; and another 
exhibited Cleopatra in the act of being bitten by the asp. The same gentleman 
had in his possession a Medusa’s head, on an emerald, found also at Benares, 
which being sent to England, was unreservedly acknowledged to be the work of a 
Grecian cr Eoman master. Some years ago, a high finished Caniaieu was 
procured at Guzerat, whereon Hercules slaying the Nemean lion, was executed 
with much taste and spirit.”^ 

CuNXivc.HAM refers to the statement of William Vincent relating to “ the 
Archbishop of York’s emerald engraved with a Medusa’s head of Grecian sculpture 
and brought from Benares.”- James Todd was the first to pubhsh an illustrated 
account of what he termed ‘‘ an ancient Hindu Intaglio ” which he found in 
possession of his friend, Mr. Thomas Parry, who, when Judge and Magistrate of 
Etawah and Mainpuri, purchased it from a person who said it came from Jaipur.® 
This intaglio shows Hercules to right standing naked, head diademed, his right 
hand holding out a figure of \ictory and his left resting on the club. The word 
Hjrt is engraved in Brahmi characters of the Kushan period to the left of the 
figure. Jajies Prixsep notices a chalcedony agate seal discovered in the \dcinity 
of Ujain and presented to him by Lieutenant E. Conolly on which was engraved 
in Kushan Brahmi characters : — 

Sri-VatiJchuddasya 

“ (the seal) of Sri Vati Khudda.” Prinsep adds, “ It is rather uncertain whether 
the second letter be not open to bottom, in which case it vill read Bhati .”4 
Gexeral Vextura who was in the service of Maharaja Eanjit Smgh in the 
Punjab, and who opened the Manikyala Stupa, presented to James Prinsep 
some beautiful seals which the latter did not five to pubhsh.® Lieutenant 
CoxoLLA", in his “ Kote on Discoveries of Gems from Kandahar,”® notices fifteen 
engraved gems found at Kandahar and other places iu Southern Afghanistan. 
He also notices “ cylinders like those of Babylon, with arrow-headed inscriptions ” 
(cylinder seals) unearthed near Herat. 

The most detailed contribution on ancient engraved gems procurable in 
India is Cunningham’s article, “ Description of some Ancient Gems and Seals 
FROM Bactria, the PUNJAB AND IxDiA.”' In this article the author notices 
twenty-three engraved gems. Ten of these gems (Xos. 1-10) he classes as 
Bactrian and writes : — 

“ As these gems represent mythological persons of ancient Greece, they 
must have been brought into India from the North-West, and as manv gems are 
yearly discovered in ancient Bactria, I have little doubt that these, and indeed 
all cems purchased in India which bear Grecian subjects must have come orioinally 

1 Georse Forster, .1 Journey fro)n Bengal to England, etc., London, 1798, Vol. I, p. 47. 

2 William Vincent, The Commerce and Xarigation of the Ancients in the Indian Ocean, London, 1807, Vol II p 7C0 

3 Tod, “ C omparison of the Hindu and Theban Hercules, illustrated by an ancient Hindu Intaglio,” Transactions of the 
Royal Afiafir Society of Gieal Britain and Ireland, Vol. Ill, 1835, p. 139. 

* J. .1. B., Vol. VI (1837), p. (iSO, PI. XXXVI, fig. 23. 

6 Ibid, Vol. VII (1838), p. !)ti8. 

« J. .1. B., Vol. IX (1840), pp. 97-99. 

’ J. -4. S. B., Vol. X (1841), pp. 147-57. 
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from ancient Bactria, the seat of the nearest Grecian colony, and where we know, 
from the beauty of the earlier Bactrian coins, that the arts must have flourished 
in the greatest perfection.” 

Two of these Bactrian or Indo-Greek gems in Cunningham’s collection 
were procured from Benares, one from Delhi (?), one from Lucknow, one from 
Amritsar, and one from Kabul. The gem from Kabul is a carnelian. It bears a 
standing male figure wearing a dhoti in Indian fashion and holding a trident, 
evidently intended to represent the Hindu god, Siva, though carved in Greek 
style. It bears the KharoshthT inscription, Jasavatisa, ‘ (the seal) of A'asovati.’ 
Kos. 11-14 Cunningham classes as >Sassanian. Xo. 11 was procured at Amritsar, 
and Xos. 12 and 13 were sent to Prinsep from Persia. The rest of the gems 
dealt with by Cunningham are classed by him as Hindu and bear inscriptions in 
Gupta and Post-Gupta characters. One of these (Xo. 15), e\ddentiy acquired 
in the Punjab by General Ventura, is a plain thin carnehan, “ bearing a beautiful 
female head to the right, the hair plaited in two braids over the fore part of the 
head, and gathered into a large bow at the back, where it is tied by a ribbon, the 
ends of which float behind. Her shoulder is covered by a robe, from the midst 
of which her right hand appears, holding a lotus flower before her face.” Below 
the female bust is this inscription in Gupta characters : — 

Kesavaddsasya 

“ (The seal) of Kesavadasa.” 

Lovers of the glyptic art who are interested in its Hellenistic phase and its 
development in ancient India and Persia should now turn for materials to the 
Pearse collection purchased in a happy moment by Sir John Marshall on 
behalf of the Government of India, which his successor, Mr. H. Hargreaves, has 
recently handed over to the Indian Museum. The whole career of George 
Godfrey Pearse of Godfrey House, Cheltanham, was in a way dedicated to the 
collection, preservation and interpretation of the gems and coins procurable in 
India. He entered the Madras Artillery (F. Battery, 20th Brigade, Royal 
Artillery) as second Lieutenant in June, 1845. When the second Sikh War 
broke out in 1848 Lieutenant Pearse was despatched to the Punjab. He took 
part in the abortive first siege of Multan in September, 1848, in the battle of 
Soorajkund early in Xovember in which Mulraj lost his field guns, and in the 
second siege of Multan which led to the capitulation of the city on January 22, 
1849. In all these operations Lieutenant Pearse distinguished himself and was 
mentioned in despatches. After the annexation of the Punjab Pearse was 
appointed an Assistant Commissioner and posted at Bannu. He served as an 
Assistant Commissioner lu the ISorth-Mest border of the Punjab till the outbreak 
of the Indian Mutiny in 1857. Though in civil employ, he took part in the Khagan 
and Black Mountain Expeditions during the Xorth-West Frontier Campaign of 
1852. During the Mutiny he was severely wounded at the battle of Xarnoiil. 
He took part in the siege and capture of Lucknow at the head of the 3rd Sikh 
Cavalry and was with the Azamgarh field force in the pursuit of Koer Singh and 
in the expedition into Jagadispur. It was during his service as Assistant Com- 
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missioner in the Punjab from 1849 to 1857 that Pearse acquired the bulk of the 
engraved oems in his collection. In the General Preface to his manuscript 
Catalogue Raisonne of the Pearse Collection of Antique Gems, Pearse writes 

“ I have much confidence in the Glyptic Art. I see what the gems of Greece, 
Pome, Etruria, Nineveh, Babylon, Sicily and Egypt have done to elucidate the 
historv, religion, arts, manners and customs of those countries. But I am aware 
that it required great knowledge of varied kinds to bring out the full value deriv- 
able from them. 

“ 2. In India I saw men of great talent partially elucidating by coins, by 
ancient manuscripts, by ancient structures, etc., the history, religion^ manners, 
customs, etc. of that country. But I saw that no one was attempting to do so 
bv the rich mine that lies in gems. I felt myself utterly incapable to do so in a 
creditable manner, Imt I had the advantage of being on duty in Hazara in the 
Northern Punjab, a district which has always been on the highway of the con- 
querors of India, and where more gems are procurable than in any other place of 
the same size in India ; I therefore determined to make a collection of gems and 
to do my best by their means in assisting to elucidate some knowledge of Ancient 
and 3Iedijeval India. For that purpose I have sacrificed many of my best coins, 
besides time, labour and money. And I hope that this collection may be the 
nucleus of a larger one which in the future may assist learned men to make knoMm 
many an interesting and till then unknown fact of the past of the greatest English 
dependency. 

“ 3. This collection as yet has been formed mainly from materials collected 
in Northern India. The people who procure and sell these gems are travelling 
goldsmiths who also pick up coins and cheat the wild mountaineers with false 
jewellery, but who are invaluable to collectors for they are able to penetrate to 
places closed to all uthers. This collection is not the fruits of one point ; on 
the contrary the Punjab, Scinde, Northern India, Cashmere, Central Asia, Afgha- 
nistan and countries up to the borders of Persia, Turkey and Rus.sia, have sent 
specimens to it.’’ 

lYhile in England in 1868-69 Pearse undertook the compilation of the 
manuscript Catalogue. In this work he received the assistance of C. W. King, 
author of Antique Gents and Rings and other well known works on the glyptic 
art, in dealing with classical gems, and of Edward Thomas, F. R. S., in dealing 
with oriental gems. Other authorities to whom Pearse acknowledges his indebt- 
edness are, Sir Alexander Cunningham, N. S. 31askeleyne, head of the Geological 
Department of the British 3Iuseum, and Gaston Fenardent of the firm of Fenar- 
dent and Rollin of Paris and London. C. W. King exammed the Pearse collec- 
tion first in 1868. and writes about its extent : — 

‘‘The foregoing conclusions have lately (3Iav, 1868) been stronglv confirmed 
by the inspection of about two hundred gems, all collected in the Punjab during 
a residence of many years. They present a most heterogeneous mixture, com- 
mencing with Ninevitish cylinders, and including many late Roman and one 
Gnostic. Sassanian stamps and ring-stones in that peculiar style, whether 
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original or imitative, formed the majority. But of unmistakable Greco-Indian 
work I could only discover one example, a warrior spearing a prostrate enemy, 
in the field a bent bow and flowers.'’^ 

Later on Pearse devoted himself to enlarging his collection of antique gems 
from India by purchase from other collectors. He writes in his Preface (p. 7), 
“ In the years 1873 and 1874, I became possessed by purchase of the larger part 
of the collections of Majors Strutt and Hay formed like my own on the annexation 
of the Punjab. Of course I am immensely pleased at these acquisitions.'' The 
collections of General H. Van Cortlandt, under whom Pearse served in the Puiijab, 
and General Sir James Abbott, were laid under contribution to augment the 
Pearse collection. As late as 1891 Pearse purchased a gem (34oD) from Messrs. 
Spink & Company, because it came from India." But in the meantime want, 
as he frankly admits in the Catalogue, compelled him also to part with a few. 

With the growth of the Pearse Collection went on copious additions and 
alterations in the Catalogue. The latest addition is a letter from Sir J. C. Eobin- 
sons of February 7, 1895, relating to gems with Greek inscription meaning 

“remember” (p. 130). In a Memorandum dated, London, Christmas, 1894, 
prefixed to “ Valuable papers regarding the Pearse Collection of Antique Gems 
from India,” Pearse writes ; — 

“ The collection is the only one of any magnitude of its kind. 

“ I have made a very perfect Catalogue Raisonne of that collection, which 
I hope may never leave our family, but should it ever do so, the Catalogue Rai- 
sonne and this book of letters having reference to them should decidedly go with 
the Cabinet of Gems. 

“ I consider the Cabinet of Gems should be kept intact, as such it is very 
valuable to students, etc. If scattered, the atoms have little significance.” 

This collection of papers includes original letters from C. W. King (largest 
number), Cunningham, Rajeudralal Mitra, Edward Thomas, Sir James Abbott, 
Nevil Maskeleyne, J. Eggling. H. L. Nelthropp, G. Fenardent and others. In 
a note dated Cheltenham, 31st July 1899, prefixed to the Catalogue, Pearse 
writes : — 

“ I have in my Will mentioned how I wish this Collection of Antiquities 
should be disposed of, at my death. I trust it may not leave the family. The 
same is my desire with reference to the collection of Coins. Both having especial 
reference to the Ancient History and Civilisation of Northern India should not be 
separated but should remain together. They nuitually assist one another in 
elucidatina those matters.” 

Not long after writius this note Pearse sailed for India and was wrecked 
in P. & 0. S. S. “ Carnatic ” in the Red Sea in September 1869. In his letter 
dated Cannanore, India, 4th May 1871, addressed to C. ^\. King, Pearse writes, 
“ I lost in it thousand pounds worth of things but you will be happy to hear, I 
had left my Collection of Gems and Coins at my father’s house in Cheltenham.” 
His Will with all other papers that he had with him was also lost. In another 


* 0. W. King, Antique Qems and Rings, London, 1872, Vol. I. p. 91 note. 
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note dated Dover Castle, 24th February 1873, written on the same page of the 
Catalogue as the note of the 31st July 1869, Pearse writes : — 

“ Since the above was written, I have been wrecked in the P. & 0. S. S. 
“ Carnatic ” in September 1869. My will Muth all else I had vith me was lost. 
I have as yet made no fresh will — I wish as before that the collection, now one of 
the best extant should not get broken up, but should remain as a family heirloom, 
and if ever disposed of, should go “ en bloc ” as a present to some great Museum 
or Institution, viz., Calcutta Museum, or Eoyal Asiatic Society, London, or 
Calcutta Asiatic Society, or India Museum, London.” General G. G. Pearse’s 
wishes have been fulfilled. His collection of gems and coins with his Catalogue 
Raisonm and papers have at last been deposited in the institution, Indian Museum, 
Calcutta, to which he assigns the place of honour in his list. 

All t^-pes of engraved gems ever manufactured in Western Asia, from Assyrian 
Cylinders to Indian seals with modern Nagari inscriptions, are represented in the 
Pearse collection. Seventy-nine of these gems^ are reproduced in Plates LV 
and LVI. 

The collection includes three Assyeiak seals, one flat scaraboid and two 
cylinders. One of these latter, reproduced in Plate LV, Xo. 1, shows a king 
worshipping Ashur above the magic tree protected by two monsters ; the god 
Marduk stands on the other side of the tree. In No. 2, a Persian seal of the early 
Achsemenian period, a man is fighting with wfinged unicorns. No. 3 is an octa- 
gonal cylinder found at the site of Taxila with the figure of Cupid carved on one 
side. It was evidently once covered with gold and used as a pendant. 

Nos. 11 and 12 are two of the finest Geeek gems in the collection assignable 
to the 4th century B. C. No. 21 bearing a fine bust of Victory with palm branch 
in right hand is a Greek work assignable to the following century. Nos. 4-10 
13-14, 16-20 were evidently produced in the Greek Kingdom of Bactria. Nos 
19 and 20 are very fine specimens of Hellenistic portraiture. The latter reminds 
one of the conjugate busts on the coins of Heliokies and Laodike, Strato and 
Agathokleia, and Hermaaus and Calliope, though of decidedly superior workman- 
ship. According to Pearse, C. W. King recognised in this conjugate bust King 
Diodotus I of Bactria and his Queen. The figure of the old man walking with a 
stick in No. 15 is a Roman work. 


Of far greater interest to students of Indian Archaeology must be the gems in 
the Pearse collection with Indian subjects and inscriptions in Indian characters 
The ten following gems bear inscriptions in Kharoshthi characters : 


Balais ruby. (8) Sard. (9) Camelian, (10) Sard. 
Yellow Sard. 


» The materials of which these gems are made are thus identified by Pearse : 

(1) Sapphirine Chalcedony. (2) Green Jasper. (3) Brown Chalcedony. (4) Sard. (S) Sard. (6) Pebble 

(11) Beryl. (12) Sardoine (opaque Sard). (13) Pebble Hit 
(15) Sardonyx. (16) Sard. (17) Pale Sard. (18) Sard. (19) Golden Sard. (20) Jacinth m\ S a 
(22) Camelian. (23) Garnet. (24) Garnet. (26) Chalcedony. (26) Chalcedony. (27) Bitumen. (28) Sard ' 
donyx. (30) Chalcedony. (31) Camelian. (32) Camelian. (33) Camelian. (34) Onyx. (35) Sard 
Chalcedony. (37) Brown Chalcedony. (38) Onyx. (39) Pale Sard. (40) Crystal. 

(43) Sard. (44) Sard. (45) Agate. (46) Camelian. (47) Sardonyx. (48) Pale Sard. (49) Camelian 
(51) Crystal. (52) Eock Crystal. (53) Almandine Garnet. (54) Garnet. (55) Tnd;.,, Qnvx 1561 o ' 

(S7) Carbuncle. (58) Almandine Garnet. (69) Jacinth. (60) Ahnandine Garnet (61) On’ra ' <621 
(63) Pebble. (64) Agate. (63) Sard. (66) Camehan. (67) Camehan. (68) Sard. (69) Canwlira’ (701 
(71) Sard. (72) YeUow Onyx. (73) YeUow Onyx; (74) Onyx. (76) Hematite or Nephrite. (76)' Ifed Jaa^* 


(29) Sar- 
(36) Brown 
(41) Sard. (42) Camelian 


(71) Sard. (72) 
(77) Green Jasper. 


Onyx. (73) Yellow Onyx. 
(78) Camelian. (79) Cameliaiu 
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(22) Standing female deity in Greek attire to right ; holds in both hands 
cornucopia like the female deity on some of the coins of Kanishka and his succes- 
sors and named Ardokslio in the accompanying legend ; figure of a child to right 
behind the deity. Kharoshthi inscription to the right ; — 

Lakamn)sa 

“ (The seal) of Lakshmana (I).'’ 

(23) Fine figure of a horse to left ; taurine symbol below the head of the 
horse, Kharoshthi it scription : — 

Kapilasa 

“ (The seal) of Kapila.'’ The letter ka is engraved behind the tail of the horse 
and pilasa above. 

(24) Two nude standing male figures. Kharoshthi inscription to the 
right : — 

Badasa (?) 

“ (The seal) of Bada.” 

(25) Constellation Sagittarius. There is a longish inscription which has 
not yet been deciphered. 

(2G) Fragment showing the fore-part of a flying monster (Pegasus ?). Below 
Kharoshthi letters— pa ya ba pa. 

(27) A walking bull on one side and a walking bird on the other. Kharoshthi 
letters bha bha tha above the figure of the bird. 

(28) A bust to right with traces of a Kharoshthi inscription. 

(29) A man in Indian attire seated beneath a tree. Kharoshthi letters 

ha and ga may be recognised to the left of the head. 

(30) A man in Indian attire seated to right with a small fire altar in front of 
him. To the left of the figure is a Kharoshthi inscription : — 

Tariivaladasa 

“ (The seal) of Taruvalada.’’ 

(31) A Saka warrior vfitli pointed head dress. • Kharoshthi inscription to the 

left 

T itasa 

“ (The seal) of Titus.” 

Of the five legible Kharoshthi inscriptions on the five gems, the one on No. 
23 {Kapilasa) ends in sa, of which the upper loop is closed. The sa in all other 
four inscriptions (Nos. 22, 24, 30 and 31) has open loop. The former type of sa 
characterizes the Kharoshthi legends on the Indo-Greek and Tndo-Scjdhian coins, 
whereas sa with open loop invariably occurs in the Kharoshthi legends on the 
coins of the Kushan kings. ^ Therefore seal No. 23 may be assigned to the second 
or first century B. C. and the other four seals to the Kushan period (first and 
second centuries A. D.). 


^ Cf. Majumdar, p. 171 infra. — Ed. 


V 
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The uninscribed gems (Nos. 32-49) that follow in Plate LV, Mith a few 
exceptions, are also assignable to the Kushan period Two of the notable 
exceptions, No. 37, a seated Saka king to whom a vassal is offering a torqne, 
and No. 45, a Saka spearing an enemy, were probably engraved in the first 
Century B. C. Nos. 32-34 show that Ardaksho occupied a dominant place in the 
Kushan pantheon. She appears on the coins of the Gupta emperors as Lakshmi. 
The fine figure of four-armed and three-headed Siva seated on the bull (No. 36)^ 
is a worthy companion of Vishnu engraved on a gem with a barbaric Greek 
inscription of the Kushan type published by Cumiingham." These and the 
portrait heads and figures on the Kushan gems show that the Indian gem cutter 
of the period was ahead of the coiner and the sculptor in artistic skill. 

Gems of the succeeding Gupta period in the Pearse collection are of no less 
importance ; — 

(50) Head of king to right with laurel wreath round the head, and ear-rings. 
To the right side there is an inscription in Gupta character of which the first 
letter is na and the last letter is pta. Two intermediate letters are illegible. 
This head closely resembles the king's head on the crystal seal with the Brahmi 
inscription Shane published by Cunningham.^ 

(51) Head of king with the inscription. Raja Sthaminavardhana, in characters 
of the Gupta period. Pearse notes, I secured this gem from General Cun- 
ningham for 

(52-54) Heads with the identical inscription in Gupta characters, Bijala. 
These seals appear to bear the portrait head of the same person in different 
periods of his life. 

(55) Lion with the inscription, Sapabantah (1). 

(56-57) Fire altars, ha in the field. Below, Raja Tori. 

(58) Inscription, Krishnasa, the seal of Krishna.’’ The sign before kri 

resembles a ja of too archaic a type to suit the other letters. 

(59) Inscription, Sribhavitavyam. 

(60) Inscription, Ahudasya. 

(61) Inscription, Jlvajaya. 

(02-63) Inscription on both the gems Salana (?). 

(64) Inscription, Somaddsu. 

Gem No. 6o shows a conventional Mahara figure usually found in the sculp- 
tures of the later Cmpta period. The female bust on Nos. 66 and 67 holding a 

lotus flower m right hand is identified by Pearse with the Persian goddess Nanaia 
and recognized as Sassanian work ecfidently with the approval of Edward Thomas 
But Cunningham's gem No. 15 referred to above (p. 133) bears a similar bust and ar^ 
inscription m Gupta characters. Therefore Nos. 66 and 67 are probably Indian 
works. Nos. 72-74 are very fine specimens of Indian cameos 

The Pearse collection includes a large number of Sassakian gems with old 
Pehevi mg criptions, which have yet to be deciphered. Cameo No. 68 and 



1 King, AnOrjUf Gems and Rings, Vol. I, pp. xti, and 314. 
- Xumisvtatic ('hronkle, Vol. XIII, 1893, p. 126 • PI X “> 
= p. 126; Pi. X,l. 


r 
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ntaglios Nos. 69-71 are reproduced as specimeiivs of Sassanian portraiture. 
Among seals with Arabic inscriptions the following five deciphered by Maulvi 
Shamsuddin Ahmad, Assistant Curator, are reproduced : — 

(75) A Talisman (not deciphered), 

(76) Arabic inscription, *U| He, the Cfod, Ahmad ibn 

Ahsan-ullah.” 


(77) Arabic inscription, U “Beyond what one can desire.’’ 

(78) Arabic inscription, Jal^l J-bAll o>.^l “ I, the mean 

slave, Muhammad Ali Yakub ibn al-Khalil.” 


(79) Arabic inscription, ^ ^ “ He who knows his own 

knows his Lord God." 


self 


The Pearse collection of coins is of no less importance and includes 
5,083 coins of which 3,221 are South Indian. The Muhammadan and the non- 
Muhammadan South Indian coins have been identified by Maulvi Shamsuddin 
Ahmad, Assistant Curator, and the non-Muhammadan North Indian Coins by 
Babu Paresh Nath Bhattacharva, Officiating Assistant Curator. The following 
Indo-Greek coins of the Pearse collection are reproduced in Plate LVI, 1-5, for 
comparison with the engraved gems : — 

(1) Diodotus under Antiochus II. Silver. Obverse : Head of Antio- 

chus II to right diademed. 

Reverse : BASIAEQS on right downwards, ANTIOXOY on left 
downwards, Zeus, nude, striding left, aegis on extended left 
arm, right raised wielding thunderbolt, at his feet left eagle ; in 
field left 4 n 

(2) Diodotus II. Gold. 

Obverse : Head of king to right diademed. 

Reverse : Zeus as in No. 1. To right downwards [ B]ASIAECiS> 
to left downwards AIOAOTOY. 

(3) Euthydemus I. Gold. 

Obverse : Head of king to right diademed. 

Reverse : In dotted circle naked Herakles seated to left on rock, 
grasping with his right hand his club, lower end of which rests 
on a pillar of stones ; to right PM. To left downwards BA2IAEDS, to 
right do^vn wards EY0YAHMOY. 

(4) Demetrius. Silver. 

Obverse : Bust of king to right diademed (without elephant’s scalp); 
bead-and-reel border. 

Reverse : Apollo seated on omphalos to left ; left hand resting on bow 
and right hand holding an arrow , a quiver full of arrows on the 
back and another between the thighs. To left downwards 
BA2IAEQS, to right downwards AHMHTPI[0’|. In exergue — 
[LIJTHPOS 

(o) Eukratides Silver. 
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Obverse : Bust of Eiikratides to left, diademed and helmeted, showing 
l)are back and slioulders ; spear in right ; bead-and-reel border. 

Reverse ; The Dioskouroi, wearing pilei and carr}dng palms, prancing on 
horseback to right, with spears at rest, above, BAEIAEDS 
METAAGY in exergue EYKPATIAOY. 

Coins other than those belonging to the Pearse collection acquired during 
the year number 186 of which 154 are Muhammadan and 32 non-Muhammadan 
(sec Appendix I). 

Taxila Museum. 

The new Taxila Museum, of which a description was given in last year’s 
report,^ was opened to the public on the 5th April, 1928, the opening ceremony 
being performed by the Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Sir Muhammad Habibnllah, 
K.C.S.L, etc.. Member for Education, Health and Lands, and attended amoncr 
others bv the Secretary for Education, Mr. G. S. Bajpai, C.I.E., C.B.E., and some 
fifteen Members of the Legislative Assembly. The museum is to be open to the 
public on week days and Sundays between the hours of 10 a. m. and 5 p. m- 
except on the First Monday in each month, when it is closed for cleaning purposes. 
Admission on Monday?. MYdnesdays and Fridays is free. On Tuesdavs, Thurs- 
days and Saturdays the admission fee is two annas ; on Sundays, four annas per 
head. 

Xew quarters for the Police guard, designed in accordance with the require- 
ments of the local Police force, have been erected at a cost of Rs. 3.876-12-0, 
and the quarters previously occupied by the guard have been allotted to the new 
museum attendants. 

Durinu- the year under review the Curator and his clerk were mainly engaged 
on the preparation of a card catalogue of the objects exhibited in the museum to 
replace the register hitherto maintained of these objects, wherein the objects were 
entered as received from the diggings. The new cards, which number 6,722, 
constitute the first step towards the systematic class] fica cion and cataloo'uing of 
the collections. The whole work is being done under Sir John Marshall's personal 
supervision and a full descriptive account of all the more important antiquities 
will be included in his projected book on Taxila. 

Exclusive of coins, the objects exhibited in the museum fall into the following 
main classes 


Sculptures and other objects of stone . 
Sculptures and other objects of stucco 
Terracottas and pottery 
Gold and silver objects 
Copper, bronze and iron objects . 
Beads ...... 

Glass and miscellaneous 
Ivory, bone and shell 
Gems and seals 


664 

1,054 

2,105 

185 

1,067 

742 

419 

430 

56 


6,722 


1 -4. 8. I., 1927-28, pp. 153-156. 
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Of the antiquities added to the collection during the rear under review the 
most interesting are described in Sir John Marshalhs article entitled " Excava- 
tions at Taxila ” in the Exploration Section of this Eeportd 

Besides the antiquities enumerated above there are numerous objects from 
the excavations which have not been deemed worthy of exhibition and are kept in 
the godowns of the museum. 

For the convenience of visitors, two comfortable and well proportioned seats 
of polished teak and leather, capable of seating twelve persons, have been pro- 
vided for the public galleries. 

In the museum garden, a number of small groups of c\’presses were planted 
with the idea of breakmg up the severely bare appearance of the building, and a 
further improvement was effected by laying down a low stone kerb on either side 
of the semicircular approach in front of the museum and of the pathways which 
intersect the c|uadrangle behind it. 

The sum of Es. 969 was realised from the sale of admission tickets, and photo- 
graphs to the value of Es. 99-6 were sold to visitor.-. 

PESHAWAR MUSEUM. 

By M. Dilatcar Khan. 

Antiquities added to the Museum during the year under report included a 
stone relic casket, a small copper Buddha image, a brass piece depicting the 
Tutelary Couple, a stone slab containing a fragmentary Kharoshthi inscription 
(Xo. 50) and a very fine sculpture (PI. LYIII, a) depicting the Visit of Indra 
to the Buddha (No. 51), which were purchased from the Museum funds. The 
last named sculpture has a Khaiushthi inscription (PI. LYIII, c) on its pedestal, 
dated in the year 89 of an era. A larae earthenware vessel (which probably 
relates to the Kushan period as the two monograms impressed near its mouth 
are similar to those on the coins of the Ku.shan kings), and some stucco heads 
which are said to have come from the Khyber Pass were presented by Sir Norman 
Bolton, Chief Commissioner, North-West Frontier Prorince. 

Four silver coins of Aurangzeb, of which three were presented by the 
Director of Industries, Central Prorinces, and one by the Government of the 
United Provinces were added to the collection. Sixty-three copper coins were 
received from the Punjab Government through the Superintendent, Archaeo- 
logical Survey, Frontier Circle, of which five were of Akbar and the rest belonged 
to the Suri dynasty of Delhi, viz., thirty -two of Sher Shah, twenty-four of Islam 
Shah and two of Muhammad Adil Shah. 

“ The Eevised Handbook to the Sculptures in the Peshawar Museum ” 
bv Mr. H. Hargreaves, Officiating Director General of Archaeology in India, 
referred to in last year's report was in final proof at the end of the year under 
report. 

Two hundred and twenty-one anticjiiities in various show case? were pro- 
vided with gilt and painted wooden labels. 


^ pp. 51-66. 
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A brief account of antiquities Xos. 50 and 51 referred to above seems called 
for, Xo. 50, measuring IV X 6" is a single line of seven KbaroshtM letters deeply 
and neatly cut on a fragment of a stone slab. It was found at Kaxiza-dheri, 
an ancient mound situated near the village of Umarzai in the Charsada Tahsil 
of the Pesliawar District, by villagers when digging for manure. It contains 
only a poi-tion of a date and reads ‘ masasa di 20 4 1, i.e., the 25th day of the 
month 

Xo. 51 is on the pedestal of a very fine and elaborately executed Gandhara 
sculpture, Xo. 1944, depicting as already stated, the Visit of Indra to the Bud- 
dha. The sculpture itself measures 30" x 29-1" and the inscription, 28 inches, 
incised in a single line of shallow characters. Some of the letters are missing in 
the middle of the line. It was found at MaMxIxi-dheri, a small hamlet crown- 
ing a small ancient mound in the Charsada Tahsil. 

Estampages of the inscription were sent to Professor Dr. Sten Konow, who 
reads it as follows 

Text. 

sa.rh 20 20 20 20 4 4 1 j\Ja[rga]&imsa masi 4 1 ise 
hshunami niryaide ime deyad}iar{me^ Dharmapriena 

shamanena — — — — [pw.yof] iipajayasa 

Budhapriasa puyae samanuyayam arogodakshinae^ 


Translation. 

“ Anno So, in the month of Mdrgasiras, the 5 (day), at this term was bes- 
towed this religious gift by the sramana Dharmapriya, in honour of ^ in 

honour of his teacher Buddhapriya, for the bestowal of health on his fellow- 
disciples.” 

According to Konow the date 89 must be referred to the Kanishka era, i.e. 
it corresponds to A. D. 216. Touching the style of the relief, Mr. H. Hargreaves’ 
Officiating Director General of Archaeology in India, who examined it during 
his visit to the Museum in December last writes as fcdlows ® 

“ From the modelling of the face of the Buddha, and the treatment of the 
hair and draperx it is plain that the relief must be a.ssigned to a period when the 
school was in its full vigour, and is proof that long after the time of Kanishka 
the artist of Gandhara coidd, at least in stone, execute works of considerable 
merit and employ with peculiar appropriateness a great part of the repertory 
of the school. Although the human figures Buddha, Panchika, Vajrapani, Indra 
and Panchasikha are all conventionalized, skilful composition and the oreatest 
technical skill are still displayed, and it is impossible to deny the charm and 
fidelity with which the artist has depicted the trees, birds and beasts of the 
Buddha's sylvan retreat." 


1 This inscription and a small reproduction of the sculpture have been already pubUshed by Dr. Konow in C 7 / Vol 
II, Part I, KharoMti Inscriptions, pp. 171-72, PI. XXXIV, but in order to give them wider pubUcity it has be'en'thonvht 
well to reproduce them in this report and make them more accessible to Indian scholars. Mr. X. G. Maiumdar s 

that oefore the word vpajayasa the missing word is not puyae but arogadakshinae of which the letters 

are still traceable. — lEd.l ^ 

See note 1 ; tor the bestowal of health on ’ should perhaps be substituted. [Ed ] 

’ Hargreaves, Handbook to the Sculptures in the Peshawar Museum, p. 51, 
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TAJ MUSEUM. 

By Mr. B. L. Dhania. 

A few pieces of rare Mughau China discovered in the Agra Fort in course 
of excavation, and an old photograph of the Taj, taken from the Judge's house, 
purchased from Mr. J. K. Johnson, I.C.S. (retired), at the instance of Sir John 
Marshall, were added to the collection. Most of the exhibits were re-arranged 
and faded and soiled labels changed. 


DELHI FORT MUSEUM. 

By Mr. B. L. Dhama. 

During the year under review several inmrovements were effected. The 
old deca}’ed furdalis were removed and replaced by new ones. Ta\o teakwood 
showcases were prepared, in one of which arms have been disjilaved and in the 
other antiquities which it had not been possible to exhibit before. The different 
sculptures and inscriptions kept in the verandah outside in the main hall are 
being sorted and arranged in a stystematic order, and descriptive labels are 
being prepared for them. 

Eleven gold and twenty-seA'en silver coins, two Mughal pictures and a 
bronze ’ celestial sphere were received on loan from the Director General of 
Archaeology. 

Amir Timur is represented in one of the pictures, clad in a blue coat of 
brocade ndth a short sleeved vest over it, sitting on a golden chair on a river bank 
is haloed and he weans a white turban crowned by a hdghi and holds in his right 
hand a spear. Before liim stand two young men, one of whom attired ir, military 
dress with a helmet on his head, is in a supplicatory posture as if he were awaiting 
some orders from the king, while the other man nearing a long coat and white 
turban has his hands crossed on his waist. An oblong quiver is suspended from 
his waist. Behind the chair stand two royal attendants, one of them holding 
over the king an aftabgir h In the back ground on the left are shown several 
domed buildings probably representing a city or palace. The plant and floral 
decorations on the borders of the portrait are artistic and the picture is a good 
specimen of Indo-Persian Art. On the top of the inner border of the painting 
is written in Persian the title of the picture which reads as follows : — 

“ Picture of Hi.s Maje.sty Amir Timur, the King, the Lord of the happy 
conjunction.” 

In the second picture is Sultan Shima seen seated on a carpet spread 
over a marble platform, his back being supported by a blue bolster decorated 
with bands embroidered with a floral design. He weans a green coat embroi- 
dered with gold with a sash tied around his waist after the Mughal fashion. The 
turban, which is of a light green colour, is also embroidered with gold. In front 


1 A Mughal standard shaped like palm-leaf fan and sometimes bearing the sun’s face embroidered on it. 
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of Shah Shuja is seated a lady, probably his wife, who appears to offer him a 
drink in a small cup placed on a tray. On the left of the lady are flowers, fruits 
and sweets in small trays and a few flasks, all placed on a white cloth. Close to 
the above are scent sprayers and scent bottles in a casket. Behind the lady 
are two women singers, one of vhom. in the background, is playing on a guitar 
while the other in the foreground is seen clapping. 

For the following account of the bronze Celestial Sphere (PI. LYITI, h) I am 
indebted to Maulvi Ashfaq iUi, Gallery Assistant, Delhi Fort Museum. 

“ It measures 8j" in diameter and has a pair of holes to enable it to be 
screwed to the horizontal iron stand, 2 feet 2 inches high, wdiich accompanies it. 
It bears an inscription in Persian naskh which runs as follows : — 

Text. 

dL. sIj 

Translation. 

“ At the instance of Shaikh Abdul Khaliq (it was) made by Muhammad 
Salih of Tatta m 1070 (=1659-00 A. D.).” 

The sphere, though made of bronze, has traces of gilt on its surface and 
shows all the twelve signs of the zodiac in very clear words engraved on it. The 
names of tlie signs are: — Burj-i- Hantal (Aries), Burj-i-^aur (Taurus), Burj-i- 
Jauzd (Gemini), Burj-i-Sarfdn (Cancer), Burj-i-Asacl (Leo), Burj-i-Sumhidah 
(Virgo), Burj-i-Mizdn (Libra), Burj-i-' Aqrab (Scorpio), Burj-i-Qavs (Sagitta- 
rius), Burj-i-Jadi (Capricornus), Burj-i-Dahv (Aquarius), Biirj-i-Hut (Pisces). 

A peculiaiity of these signs of the zodiac is that each of them is represented 
by a human figure or the figure of a bird or of an animal and, in addition to these, 
there are engraved on the sphere quite a number of minor figures. The stars 
are all beautifully marked with silver dots, which being on a gilt surface greatly 
enhance the beauty of the object.'' 

SARNATH MUSEUM. 

By Mr. M. S. Vats. 

Antiquities affected by damp were chemically treated, iron bands from two 
colossal Kushana statues removed and their back supports made less obstruct- 
ive. A better arrangement for lighting has also been mnde by the substitution 
of pale ivory buff for green colour-wash on the walls of the Museum. 

Quarters for the Custodian and servants were constructed during the year 
under report. 

The total expenditure on the maintenance of the Museum and staff amounted 
to Rs. 3,313-13-0. 

NALANDA MUSEUM. 

By Mr. J. A. Page. 

Some of the more interesting of the additione made to the Museum during 
the year are detailed below : — 
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Those from Momastery Site Xo. 4, Deva-Psla fevel, included ti hirouze 
ima;_i:o of the BudDiEA. (liei^jlit 8") seated in Bhandsinirgannulrd, on a lotus throne ; 
a hrojize inuiae of Avaloki'J’Esv.vea (height 4|") seated on a lotus throne and 
holding a lotus in the left hand : a bronze image of standing Tar.1 (heiglit 5-1") 
in rarmhoHudrd with the head and halo I)roken oft’; a bronze image of seated 
KrvER-4. (height 21") ; a small v<jtive stupa in bronze (heiglit 4|") complete 
with crowning umbrella and containing in a little niche on one face a tin}' seated 
image of Buddha, and a stone image of the seated Buodha inscribed on the back 
(height 2l"). Below tliis stratum almost the only finds made were a handful 
of eoirfir shells, a few small pieces of crystal, and a gold coin of Kumara (Iupta 
Mahexdra I of the Imperial tJupta Bynasty. Hi? date is 413-455 A. D., but 
the presence of his coin here is not coucluoive evidence for a date of the remains 
in which it was found, since the remains may have been in e.xistence well before 
the time when tlie coin was dropped here (though other evidence makes this 
improliable) or as is more likely they may date from some subseouent period, 
since the coin is of such a nature as to lead to its being hoarded long after it was 
coined. It was found iiumeiliately above the earliest concrete jravement of the 
verandah in the north-east corner of this same IMonastery Xo. 4. and is remark- 
ablv well preser\'ed. 

Other objects of interest from this site were a few heavy iron padlocks of 
whicli one of rectangular shape and aiU'ther cylindrical were found complete 
with keys : an iron lanip-stand on three feet, much bent, and measming twenty- 
eight inches high ; and an iron censer seventeen inches long, ])roken in two 
pieces. These again were from the Deva-P'da structure. 

Moxastekv Site Xo. 7 was the onlv other site to meld antiouities this vear 

« •- A t. • 

The principal of th.e.se from the Deva-Pala stratum were a bronze image of seated 
Kuvera (height 3i*"), the upper })art of a. l>roken stone tablet Iieautifully carved 
witli the conventi(mal life-.sceues about a central image of the BuoniiA ; a number 
of terracotta ])lacpies impressed with Buddha figures and sealings ; and a fmg- 
iiient of an inscribed stone. 

All the bi'onzes arc more or less damaged by fire or corrosion and thev are 
beiiiu' treated by the .U'chmidogical bhemist. Illustrations of three of the images 
found last year that have Iteen so treated in the year under review aiipear in 
PL LVII, u-c. 

LAHORE FORT MUSEUM. 

By Khan Bahadur Maulvi Zafar Hasan. 

One of the conditions, under whicli tlie Lahore Fort has been transferred 
to the Arclnnological Department, was that a small mu.seum should be main- 
taineil wiliiin the Fort to contain exhibits connected with the Fort itself or with 
Lahore. Accoraingly the collection of arms and armour of tlie Sikh period, 
housed in the Shish Mahal, were made over by the Deputy Commissioner, Lahore, 
to the Archmoiogical Superintendent, Frontier Circle, at the end of IMarch, 
192S to form a nucleus of the proposed museum. The collection is really very 

X 
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interesting, and represents almost all kinds of arms and armour used formerly 
by Sikli soldiers, including drums, banners, lirqmns (daggers), Chaklars (iron 
rings edged outside), etc. Tbe soutliern dalan of the Shisb Mahal, where the 
collection is at present displayed, being too small for this purpose, it is proposed 
to shift the exhibits to the building known as Bari Khwabgah in Jahangir’s 
Quadrangle. Tliis arrangement will also have the advantage of restoring as far 
as possible the Shish Mahal, which is the most important palace in the Lahore 
Fort, to its original condition. A start has, however, been made by laying 
domx a new floor of Indian Patent Stone^ in certain rooms of the Bari Khwabgah, 
and providhig six wall cases of standard design for the accommodation of the 
exhibits. 


MUSEUMS IN BURMA. 

By Mans. Charles Duroiselle. 

Fresh acquisitions made for the museums by the Superintendent, Archaro- 
logical Survey, Burma, consisted of some of the objects discovered in the course 
of excavations during the year. They comprised images of the Buddha in stone 
and wood, funeral urns, fragments of stone pedestals and terracotta votive 
tablets. Some of these have been deposited in the Museum at Pagan, and the 
rest in the Museum at Hmawza. No additions were made to the list of exhibits 
in the Museum on the Palace platform, Mandalay. 

CENTRAL ASIAN ANTIQUITIES MUSEUM, NEW DELHI. 

During the year 1928-29 the collection of Cextral Asian Antiquities 
was housed in two separate buildings in New Delhi, the mural paintings from 
the Buddhist shrines of Central Asia being accommodated in the building ori- 
ginally provided for housing the complete collection of Sir Aurel Stein’s three 
successive Central Asian explorations, and the remaining antiquities being tem- 
porarily accoimnodated in the upper storey of the Imperial Records Buildin" 
some 300 yards away. From April to July Mr. Moneer remained attached to 
the Museum as an Archaeological Scholar under training and was occupied in 
classifying under “ Subjects ’’ and “ Sites ’’ the contents of thirty-one boxes 
of Central Asian antiquities, but left the Museum on the 18th of July to take up 
new duties in the Central Circle at Patna. During Mr. Moneer ’s absence and 
until the resumption of his Special Duty by Mr. Andrews in October 1928, all 
practical work connected with the organization of the Museum remained in 
abeyance. 

Mr. Andrews began his Special Duty by engagmg the services of craftsmen 
in connexion with the fitting up of Museum cases and stands. Mr, Moneer 
rejoined the Museum on 1st Deceml)er 1928 and was engaged in the preparation 
of a list of all the fresco fragments which had been crowded out from the laroer 
compositions hung on the walls. Mr, Andrews and Mr. Moneer also unpacked 


V 






^ See p, 1 9. 
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fifteen cases of Central Asian antiquities and ten cases of antiquities recovered 

bv Sir Aurel Stein in the Swat Valiev and in Baluchistan. 

*' %/ 

4 systematic arrangement of smaller objects in the show cases at the Eecord 
Office was not possible during the year under report, but a beginning was made 
and even in its incomplete condition enabled an idea to be formed of the interest 
of the collection (PI. LIX). 

A Photographer was deputed by the Director General of Archaeology in 
India to prepare negatives of all the frescoes and made in all 135 negatives. 
Further details connected with the Museum will be found in Mr. Andrew's accomit 
imder the Section “ Officer on Special Duty 
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SECTION V. 

OFFICERS ON SPECIAL DUTY. 

iSir John Mai shall. 

riic 1 lircctor ( U'tK'iiil, Sir .John Manihall. was placed on special dutv for a 
term of s(‘ven and a hall years, troiu Soptend»er (ith, 19'2S. to the 19th March 

wIk'ii Iu' attains the aue ol (it*, tlie arranyeiuent being that he is to retire 

at the age ol .jf). and lie re-ennaged on a new contract for tlie five years following. 
Wilde on s))('cial <lnty he is to jiidilish works on the nioiunnents and antic[uities 
ol the lollowing places Molienjo-daro. j-Iara])pa, Taxila, Sanchi, Delhi, Agra, 
and Multan ; ht' is also to luinu out revised editions of his guide books to Taxila 
and Sanchi and to continui' his e.\ca\ations at the foiiner site. 

hroiu S(“pteuiii(‘r (itii to (i(tobt>r 2t»th Sii’ dohn ^larshall was closelv encased 
at heaihiuaiters on the pn'paration of the I lejaartinental Annual Report for 

l!*2(i-27. on the (‘ditiiig of cert.iin Memoirs, and on other miscellaneous tasks 

that he h.id not had time to complete before handing over charge. 

For the rest ol the \-ear undei' I'evh'w .Sir .Tohn's time was niainlv divided 

between 'laxila and Mohcnjo-daro. twelve weeks in all being spent at the former 

site and 8 wa'chcs at the lattei'. .Vt Taxila In* tv;us largelv occupied in directing 
excavations in the City of Sirkaji and in superintending the work of setting up 
.ind cataloguing antiquities in the New Museum, but over and above this he 

m.id(‘ subsTantiaf headway with variotis preliminary tasks connected with his 

}>roposed book on Mohenjo-daro. .\r Mohenjo-d.aro itself, he was actively engaged 
t hec king and Koi.sing plans and drawings. an<l editing the desci'iptive accounts 
of buildings and minor antiquities ctmtiibuted bv various collaborators. 

Between November 2oth to 3(*th 8ir John was called to Delhi in connection 
with the scheme of mural decorations in the New Capital and with certain mat- 
ters aflecting the Central A.^ian Museum of antiquities. At the same time— and 
with the a})])ro\al of the •■oveiiunent of India — he also paid a hurried visit to 
CTwali<ii titate t<i adcise the Darbar almut th.e Cenotaph then being erected in 
memoi\ of the late Mahamja .Simlia. Another lirief journey of three davs 
nuule be him (12th to l.'uh A’ovcmber) was along the left bank of the Indus in 
the Campbellpur District of the I’unjab, where with the assistance of Mr. C. C. 
(mrbett, C.M.Ii., the Deputy Coinmishoner. he was able to inspect several in- 
teresting sites included iit tlie am lent dominions of Taxila and not previously 
visitt'd by ail avclueohigist . 

.V dcM'iiption ol the ext ac,iti,.ns c(indu( red by Sir John at Ta.xila is given 
b\ him iu the Scctmn of thi-^ Ib-ooit mi F.xphu'ations (jip. 51- Cti). and an account 
()f the I.ixila Museum ui the 8e(tioi. on Museums (pp. 14(1 — 141). 

•S//' .! 'Ill I Sfi III. 

-After comjdetiiig by the second halt of April 1928 his archteological explora- 
tions in the Kalat State, Baluchistan, of which a preliminary account has been 
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given in the Annual Report of 19-27-28, fsir Aurcl iStein was kept fully occiipiiHl 
dunns' the following four months by the j»i-eparat ion of a detailed Rejiort on 
the results of those e.\j)loration.s. This task ihUr alia imjjlied the clo.sc' examina- 
tion of some thousaiuks of antiipies, such as jiainted ceramic ware.s, tcuracotta 
figurines,, stone implements, etc. ; from tin' nianv prchi.rtoric site.s he had sur- 
veyed and partially excavated in tliat verv extensive area, as well as the svstema- 
tic selection and arrangement of repn'seidative sp(‘cimens for re];)roduc1 ion in 
numerous plates. Tliis heavy (a.^'k was com])lcted l>y the <lose of August wlam 
the typescri])t of the Report and the aidiques .selected lor i'C])roduction in 99 
phite.a were transmitted Irom Kashmir to the Itirector (lemual at tSinila, 'I'his 
Report is to be pulilislied as ileiuoir No. 49 ol Archrcological Survey under the 
title “■ An Ar’chseologieal Tour in (fedrosia '. I’loofs of the to.xt extending 
over moi'e than 200 pages 4to liave since the close of the year l)cen i'ccei\ed from 
tire dovernment Rress. Calcutta. 

Dui'iug ISejrtember, (tctolau' and ]»ait of N'oraunber', .Sir Ani'cl r\'as (mgagt'd 
upon the prei'amtion <if a detailed Rcjiort on his ex])|orat(.)y tour' of Ht-JO in 
Kpper .8wat and the adjacent transboidci' tracts towards tin' Indus. With tiio 
permission of ( oiveiiimcnt he had ju'cvionsly prt'parr'd a ‘ rmsonal N'aiiatixc ’ 
of this tour wliiidi had i("-ulted in the di.-rovery of nurnci'ous as yet unsin’vevr'd 
J3uddlii't remains and in the ideutilicatiou '>f imjautant site- conncitcd witii 
Alexander the Croat's campaign on the Indian N'orth-Wc.rt h'routiei'. ’I'his 
volume, rlliistnited by numei’ous phot!>grii])lis arid maps was jmblished b\- diosr.s. 
Macmillan in the '■■pring of 1929 under the title ; '• On .Mexandcr's 'J’jack to the 
Indus ". The detailed Report on these explor'ations was delivered in November 
to tlio Director Ceueral and will lie published a.'^ Memoir No. 42 of the Arr lueo- 

logical Purvey. Proofs of it extomiirrg over KH* jiages 4to have beiti r-eceived 

since the close of the ollicial year. (Special map.s recording the topographical 
re.sults obtained on the same tour tlir'oiigh the gener’otis help of the .^urvev of 
India were prepared irt 1928 at the Ceodetie .''rtrvev Oiliec, Dehra Dun, and will 
be published with the aliove Memoir. 

By the 30th of Xovemlier. 1!>28, the la.st exten.^ion of Sir Aiirel Stein's service 

on special duty tenninated. After that date he was jici’initted to avail liimself 

of six months' leave on average allowances as earned by pr’cvious periods of dufv. 

In Feliruary, 1929, there was issued Sir Aurel Stein's } /na )>aor/ .i.'^ia, the 
detailed report: nu the results of Iris third Central Asian e.xjieditiori, juddished 
bv th'^ Oxford I'uivei'.sity Ri’ess in four volume,'^. Royal (piarto, for the (foverri- 
ment of India. As a ]u'ouf of tiie inter'e.st with whieli this work was rciidved 
it riiav lie meutiomsl that notwitlistandin.g the liigh juice fixed for it liv Coveiri- 
rueut i25 giiirroa'), all awiilable cnpics wiu’e snld l.ebijc the issue. 

Since liis arrival in liugl.iud, Sir .\uiel Stein has lieen jneseuted with the 
Petrie iifr’da] for si'iA'wcs to aicha'iihigii al re.seati li. iusliluted by llie T'liiveivity of 
Londi'U this lieirtg its fii'-t ..waid. ft repre.s.-iits tiie latest addition to the series 
of liouor.ir'V degrees, gold iiit'diil^ and ot h(‘i di.-'liuei ii uis by wliicli I uix'ers'lies> 
Academies and other h'nrued bmlies of hurope and Aiiau’iea as well a.s of ludha 
have iudi ated their ajrjireciati ai of tire andui’ologiral and g.'ograpIii(M] lalrours 
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carried out by him during his thirty years’ service under the Indian Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Fred H. And) ■eics. 

Mr. Andrews resumed his special work at the Central Asian Antiquities 
Museum, New Delhi, in the last week of October 1928. During the season th.e 
work of mounting and hanging the ancient Buddhist wall-paintings was com- 
pleted, the asbestos sheet backgrounds were fixed and painted and the number- 
ing and labelling of the pictures were commenced. It was found that excellent 
labels could be made from asbestos sheeting cut to the necessary size, the edges 
bevelled, the surface enamelled black and finished with an egg-shell polish. On 
this, reference numbers and brief descriptions were clearly painted in ivory white 
and the labels were then fixed in position by round-headed brass screws. The 
general effect is very satisfactory. 

The large number of small disconnected fragments of paintings not suitable 
for exhibition on the walls were given their indhidual serial numbers and marks 
of provenance, a descriptive note was written of each fragment and subsequently 
they were photographed for identification purposes. The fragments were then 
stored in cabinets with sliding shelves and are readily accessible for study. A 
set of photographs of the interior of the Museum, showing each wall separately 
and two general vistas, were taken (PI. LIX). 

All inscriptions occurring on the wall paintings were also, speciallv photo- 
graphed. After complethig the erection of the painted dome from Toyuk, a 
strong wooden flooring was built above it, in order that it should be adequately 
guarded from accident during the cleaning or repairing of the room by con- 
tractors. 

The unpacking of the nuscellaneous objects from the 2nd and 3rd Stein 
expeditions, commenced during the previous cold weather, was completed and 
the objects were deposited in numbered trays arranged in racks, a written record 
being kept of the number of the tray into which each object was put. The sub- 
sequent arrangement of the objects according to sites and material is being pro- 
ceeded ufith by Mr. Moneer, who assisted INIr. Andrews in the unpacking. A 
considerable amount of pottery from Swat and Kish was also unpacked. 

A pattern set of metal fittings w'as made to Mr. Andrews’ design, for the con- 
venient adjustment of shelves in the permanent show-cases temporarily housed 
in the large west rooms of the Imperial Eecord building, New Delhi. A pattern 
glass case on pedestal was also made for one of the large Astana grave, animals. 

Throughout the whole of the season Mr. Moneer worked side by side with Air 
Andrews in order that he might have the full advantage of Mr. Andrews’ intimate 
knowledge of the objects and so obtain a more complete and rapid understanding 
of the very varied collections than would have been otherwise possible. The 
arrangement has proved valuable and although in such a collection the technical 
knowledge required for its full understanding can be acquired only after long 
training the opportunity of enquiring on any difficult point that arose has meant 
a considerable saving of time for Mr. Moneer. 
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Successful experiments -were carried out under Mr. Andrews’ instructions 
and direction in photographing directly from the specimens, magnified pictures 
of some of the early Central Asian textiles for the study of the weaving technic. 

Mr. Andrews, upon his departure in March 1929, made over charge of the 
Museum to Mr. Moueer who had been working during the season under renew 
and part of the 1927-28 season with him. 
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SECTION VI. 

ARCH/EOLOGICAL CHEMIST. 

During tlie year under review, tlie 1,732 antiquities detailed below were 
received in the departmental laboratories for tbeir cleaning and preservation, 


by clieniical methods : — 

llolienjo-daro (camp) 641 

Harappa (camp) . . ........ 344 

Xorthern Circle, Hindu and Buddhist Monuments, Lahore . . . 185 

Central Circle, Patna ......... 89 

Eastern Circle. Calcutta ......... 22 

Director General of Archreology in India, Simla ..... 127 

Indian Museum, Calcutta ......... 3 

Central Museum, Lahore ......... 316 

Tartla Museum .......... 5 


Total . 1,732 


ilost of these objects were of copper, bronze and iron, Irut a large number were 
of siher, gold, lead, stone, pottery, faience, steatite, bone and wood. Two 
bronze Butldha figures from Xalaxb.I, which were sent to Mr. Sana Tllalt for 
their preservation, are illustrated in PI. LXIII. as examples of the results achieved 
in our laboratoiies by chemical treatntent. Apart from this work, considerable 
research was carried out iii air endeavour to solve certain problems connected 
with the IxDus Valley CLLTfR;':. The.se comprised the composition of mortars 
used in the buildings, the technique of pottery, faience, steatite objects, their 
glazes and the decay of bones. 

Mortars. 

In the two previous Annual Reports the composition of four specimens of 
mortars from the building.s at Muhenjo-daro have been reported. Two of these 
were essentially composed of gyjuaim and sand and the uther.s contained lime, 
as well. This year a .specimen of mortar, found in an earthenware vat at this 
site, proved cn analy.sis to con.si.st of lime and sand but entirely free from avpsum. 
The compo.«ition of all these speeinrens is reproduced here for compaii.son. 


Serial 

No. 

Locality. 

Gypsiici. 

CarLoiicite 
of lime. 

Sand. 

Alkaline 
salts. 1 

Moisture. 

Analyst. 

1 

Hr. si*^e, v.aU 

74-Id 

2-50 

20-41 

1 

M8 

1-79 

Mr. Sana 








' L'llah. 

0 

iSd. site. Tank 

43'75 

13-78 

38 04 

2-47 

1-96 

Do. 

3 

Hr. site, wall 

63-2o 

1-64 

31-52 

2-58 

1-01 

Do. 

4 

Sd. site, drain 

o-t-TS 

■2A:ff7 

16-64 

1 

1-76 

Do. 

o 

Hr. site, vat 

nil 

68-58 

21-71 

5-44 

3-27 

Dr. Hamid. 
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Although lilue mortar, free from gypsum, lias not yet been discovered in the 
walls at Mohenjo-daro, a conical object (Xo. 699) has been found at Harappa, 
which consists of a rough cast or inner core of gypsum free' from lime, and finished 
with a coating of pure lime plaster, on the surface. These facts leave no doubt 
that the use of both gypsum and lime, as plastic materials, was well-known to 
the Indus people. At the instance of Sir John Marshall a large number of plasters 
and mortars were examined by the Assistant Archaeological Chemist, Dr. Hamid, 
in the buildings at Mohenjo-daro and they found that they were usually com- 
posed of clay and gypsum, which sometimes contained appreciable quantities 
of sand and carbonate of lime. This conclusion is borne out by the analyses 
cited above. 

Pottery. 

Apart from the usual red and salmon coloured pottery, which prevails in 
the Indus Valley sites, black and light green objects of this material are occasion- 
allv met with. A remarkalde variety of bla(’k pottery, having a fine vitreous 
bodv occurs in the form of well modelled thick bangles, which sometimes bear 
whitish spots on the surface. Their chemical analysis {vide ivfra) shows that the 
whole of the iron is present as black ferrous oxide which accounts for its colour 
and indicates, Iiesides, that they were fired in a highly reducing atmosphere. 
On the other hand, in an oxidising atmosphere, the lime, which it contains in a 
hiii'h proportion, would bleach the coloxir due to iron and produce white spots. 

The black glossy surface which survives on certain specimens is also due to ferrous 

oxide and carbon. The greenish pottery has a soft and granular body, but its 
chemical cotnposition {vide infra) shows a close similarity with that of the bangle 
except that only part of the iron is present in the ferrous condition and the pro- 
portion of lime is much higher. The greenish colour of this material is due, 
evidently, to a complex ferrous silicate. The composition of these specimens 
indicates, further, that the clays had probably a glacial origin. 

Faience. 

Three more specimens of faience have been analysed this year, and the 

results {vide infra) indicate that the composition of this material is fairly regular. 
The microscopic examination shows that it consists essentially of particles of 

quartz closely packed and held together by a glassy cement. It would appear, 
therefore, that finely ground white sand ivas mixed with an alkaline silicate^ 
made into a paste, moulded and fired. There would be, usually, sufficient lime 
in the sand to combine with the alkaline silicate, to form a glass. A little copper 
oxide was added when the favourite blue colour was desired. As a substitute 
for sand, steatite or talc was also tried but the material that has survived, is 
friable and in a decomposed state ; so this product is much inferior to the ordi- 
nary faience. 

Glazes. 

The thin layer of glaze on the faience, whenever found, cannot be distin- 
guished from the glassy cement which permeates the body; but there is no 

I xhe preparation of an alkaline silicate or glass, by the fusion of alkaline efflorescences, which occur on the ground, 
with fine sand, was well-known to the ancients. 
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doubt tbat was applied separately, after firing. Occasionally, a black purplisli 
glaze has lieen employed for the execution of simple patterns on the faience, 
which contains a considerable proportion of black oxide of manganese. It may, 
therefore, be inferred that it was prepared by the fusion of a natural manganese 
ore, e.g., pyrolusite, with an alkaline silicate. Blue cobalt glaze occurs but 
rarely. A specimen of purple glaze on pottery was found also to owe its colour 
to the presence of manganese. The white enamel-like coating on the steatite 
seals has also been examined. Its chemical composition {vide infra) indicates 
that it consists essentially, of talc, which has been subjected to great heat. It is, 
therefore, highly probable that the glaze was prepared by mixing a fine im- 
palpable powder of ignited talc uith an alkaline silicate. In an experiment 
carried out by Mr. Sana Lllah, a slip was formed by levigatmg these ingredients 
in water, which was applied to a disc of steatite. After drying it was gradually 
raised to a dull red heat in a covered crucible. On cooling it was found that a 
white enamel had lieen produced. The result is conclusive. A deep red coloured 
bead (Hr. 502G) inlaid with white bands has been examined. The body appears 
to be of a variety of pottery rich in iron and the inlay is identical with the faience. 
The chemical analyses of all these ceramic materials is given in the table that 
follows. 


Table of chemical analyses of ceramic materials from Mohenjo<laro. 


Serial I 
Xo. 

1 1 

Specimen. j 

1 

Regi-ster I 
Xumber. 

1 

8ilica. 

1 ] 

Alu* 

mma. 

Feme 

oxide. 

Fer- ! 

rous 

oxide. 

1 ] 

Man- 

ganese! 

oxide. 

1 

Lime. ! 

! 

Slag- 

nesia. 

Alka- 

lies. 

Water 

Phos- 

phoric 

acid. 

Cop- 

per 

oxide. 

Analyst. 

1 i 

1 

Glaze on steatite 
seal. ' 

Dk. 4479 

61‘2 


• 2-4 



Xil. 

34-6 


1 

2-2 



Mr. Sana 














UUah. 

2 ■ 

Black bangle 

Vs. 502 

54-28 ' 

10-63 

ya. 

8-70 

0-13; 

9-63 

4-39 1 

3-43 

Xi7. 

Sit. 



Do. 

S 

Greenish potterr ' 

? 

52-39 

17-03 

5-30 

2-29 


15-78 

4-45 

1-71 

1-05 

yu. 

XU. 

Do. 

4 

Ditto. 

Dk. 2424 

54-09 1 

16-89 

5-46 

2-49 


16-18 1 

4-59 


1-09 



Dr. Hamid. 

5 

Faience Object 

Vs. 195 

84-66 ' 


• 6-31 



1-40 ' 

tr. 

5-48 

1-18 

1 

0-97 

Do. 

6 

Ditto. 

Hr. 3572 

85-90 1 


• 6-74 ! 



1-73 

0-3S 

3-70 

1-09 


0-46 

Do. 

7 

Ditto. 

Hr. ? 

87-11 


• 4-89 



2-42 

0-30 

3-71 

1-05 


0*52 

Do. 

8 

Pottery bead 

1 

Hr. 5026 1 
body 

71-12 1 

9-27 

10-91 



1-7- 

1-51 

3-73 

1-69 



Do. 



Inlay j 

86-28 1 


* 



2-35 

0-61 

1-21 

2-0.5 



Do. 


•These figures include alumina. 


PiGMEXTS. 

The pigments employed for the decoration of pottery in the Indus Valiev 

have been examined by Mr. Sana Tllah for their identification and the results 
are as follows : — 

Red : red ochre or hsematite. 

M hite . ignited talc + carbonate of lime, the former being the principal 
constituent. 

Green : green earth or glauconite, terre verte. This substance abounds in 
cavities in the trap rock of the Deccan. 

_ Lumps of yellow ochre have been found at Mohenjo-daro, which was ob- 
viously used also as a pigment. The red and black slips found on pottery have 
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been examined by Dr. Hamid, who concludes that ‘ the colour of red pottery 
is due to the red oxide of iron, which is produced on firing from hydrated iron 
compounds present in the clay or used separately as a slip. The black body owes 
its colour to the presence of the black oxide of iron, which was produced during 
firing with a limited supply of air, so that instead of the red oxide, the black 
oxide of iron was formed. In one specimen (Dk. 2519) the material scraped 
from the surface contained 7-73 per cent, of ferrous oxide ’. 

Decay of Bones. 

In one of the burial jars found at Harappa the skulls had undergone com- 
plete dissolution leaving nothing more than filmy impressions on the clay in which 
they were embedded, and the interesting question arose whether this was the 
result of the action of lime or other substances which may have been put in the 
jars, when the burial took place. On this point Dr. Hanfid reports that ‘ the 
analysis of a clod of earth from this jar showed, however, that it contained very 
little lime.. Lime, if added, would help to preserve, rather than injure the bones. 
It is obvious, therefore, that the disintegration of the bones is due not to the 
presence of lime but to the scarcity of it ’. The specimen contained : — Mois- 
ture, 1-09 per cent. ; gypsum, 0-29 per cent. ; alkaline salts, 0-29 per cent. ; Lime, 
4-22 per cent. ; magnesia, 0-57 per cent. ; carbon dioxide, 2-98 per cent. ; phos- 
phoric acid, 0-99 per cent. ; ferric oxide and alumina, 9-53 per cent. ; insolubles, 
77- 14 per cent. ; carbonaceous matter, 2-70 per cent. ; total, 99- 80. Regarding 
the cause of the decay Mr. Sana Ullah further remarks that ‘ the bone substance 
which is essentially composed of calcium phosphate and to a lesser degree, of 
calcium carbonate, would undergo hydrolysis by the action of percolating waters 
charged with carbonic acid. In the absence of lime, ammonium salts resulting 
from the decomposition of organic matter of the bones, as well as, the sulphates 
and chlorides in the soil, would materially help in the process of dissolution. 
The broken condition of the jars would, moreover, facilitate the elimination of 
the waste products and the renewal of the percolating waters. It is, therefore, 
not surprising that the skulls in the broken jars have disappeared entirelv while 
they are better preserved in those that are covered and have remained intact 

The treatment of Decaying Monuments. 

This year the Archaeological Chemist visited the Bfaja caves near Poona, 
where some important sculptures were weathering badly. Mr. Sana Ullah reports 
that ‘ the rock here, generally known as trap, is an augite-basalt with a hemi- 
crystalline structure, vesicular and full of amvgdaloidal cavities, which are found 
filled wfith a large variety of silicate minerals of secondary nature. Under the 

action of meteoric waters it undergoes profound hydrolytic changes and 

the rock is left in a spongy and brittle condition, which crumbles away readilv. 
It is obvious that in order to stop the decay of such monuments it is necessary 
ro protect them against the action of rain. Coating with waterproofing mate- 
rials, e.g., the paraflin paste, will be effective but this treatment will have to be 
renewed after the lapse of a few years.’ He further suggests necessary repairs 
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and filletiing of tlie crumbling edges besides the provision of a cJihajja over the 
affected sculptures. He recommended the use of a 5 per cent, soda solution 
for the removal of paint and dilute ammonia for the elimination of moss stains 
from an inscription at this site. 

Another important monument which received the attention of the Arclia;o- 
logical Chemist this year was the Asoka PilLaA.r at L.4.uriy.\ Aearaj. In his 
report he makes the following observations ; — 

' Although the monument has withstood the action of natural agencies 
remarkably well, yet signs of decay are in evidence over its surface in varying 
degrees. The deterioration is serious at the foot of the colunm where it has 
suffered to about 2 or 3 feet above the level of the existing platform. . . .Above 
this the pillar is well preserved and the surface still shows traces of the original 
polish. The inscription also is unimpaired. However, on close examination, I 
discovered that several cracks, one to three inches long, have appeared, here and 
there, and they constitute sources of danger for the future. Slight deterioration 
is also noticeable along the bedding planes which run lengthwise The frag- 

ments that have fallen off from the foot are free from nitrates and chlorides, but 
show the presence of sodium sulphate. The damage, therefore, is due to the 
action of this salt which has ob%iously been derived from the soil.’ 

iVoRK IX Museu.ms. 

The Archaeological Chemist visited the Central Museum, Lahore, to advise 
the Curator, regarding the treatment of Gandhara sculptures to free them from 
calcareous accretions, and the fitting up of a laboratory there, for the cleaning 
and restoration of the exhibits. At Sarxath, certain moss-affected sculptures 
were treated and the Custodian ivas instructed how to carry out the process 
independently. At the Fort Museum, Delhi, Mr. Sana Lilah treated a Mughal 
prayer carpet, and .several textiles, besides the manuscripts, with hydrocyanic 
acid, in order to destroy the injurious insects with which they had become in- 
fected. 


Miscellaneous problems. 

The examination of a black powder found inside an inkpot at Taxila belong- 
ing to the early Ku.shan Period proved that it was composed of carbon mixed 
with earth. Therefore, it appears that a carbon ink was in vogue at that time. 
The contents of a small copper vessel found at Mulgaon, in the Western Circle, 
were examined microscopically which revealed that they consist of an alluvial 
earth mixed wdth numerous rock particles, but were free from bone. A bronze 
from Chittagong, Eastern Circle, has been analysed by Dr. Hamid, with the 
following results Copper, 82-32 per cent.; tin, 15-85 per cent.; antimony. 0-19 
per cent.; lead, 0-89 per cent.; iron, nil] zinc, 0-45 per cent.; total 99-70. 

Other problems, which were referred to the Archseological Chemist, this 
year, by various departmental officers, were the control of bees and termites 
destruction of roots and I'ank vegetation, removal of moss and smoke stains 
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3Ir. Sana Ullali lias contributed a chapter on ' Copper and Bronze ' to the 
Mohenjo-daro Memoir. After several careful analyses he has shown that copper 
was the earliest metal known for general purposes while bronze was introduced 
probably earlier than 3000 B. C. However, the use of this alloy, was hampered 
by the scarcity of tin and tools of copper are found, consequently, along with 
those of bronze. 

During the year under review certain specimens from the Irox Pillar at 
Dhar were forwarded to Sir Robert Hadfield in England for examination and he 
reported as follows : — ■ 

The material has been analysed and found to have the following com- 
position : — 

G. Si. S. P. 2In. Cn. Fe. 

'03 '01 *007 '091 Slight trace, Xo. trace. 99'S 

It is remarkable to see the high percentage of iron obtained, 99-8 per cent., 
showing the excellent character of the material. It will be noted the Carbon 
IS only ’03 per cent., also that the Silicon, Sulphur and Phosphorus are parti- 
cularly low, the element showing the higliest percentage of the whole being the 
Phosphorus, that is, -091 per cent.’’ 
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SECTION vn. 

TREASURE TROVE. 

United provinces . — Twelve numismatic finds from tlie districts of Banda, 
Moradabad, Jalaun, Allahabad, Etah, Sultanpur, Fyzabad, Agra and Gorakh- 
pur were examined by Eai Sahib Prayag Dayal, Secretary, Coin Committee, 
United Provinces. Some of the most interesting specimens are : — a silver coin 
of a new variety of Shah Jahan of Katak mint, a rupee of Shah Alam Bahadur 
bearing his name Muazzam Shah and minted at Gorakhpur in the first year of 
his reign with the name of the town changed to Muazzamabad and a rare rupee of 
Muhammad ‘adil Shah struck at Kalpi mint. 

Punjab . — Tw^o finds of coins were reported, of which one was a hoard of 64 
copper coins found in a forest in Tehsil Hamirpur, Kangra District. They w^ere 
Mughal pice but so badly worn that only 18 of them, representing the issues of 
the Emperors Akbar, Muhammad Shah and Shah Alam II were selected for 
acquisition. The second hoard, which w'as discovered during levelling opera- 
tions at the ]\Iultan Agricultural Station, is under examination. It includes the 
issues of the Suri kings, the Emperors Akbar and Jahangir as well as a few 
coins of the Sikh rulers of the Punjab. As is frequently the case with copper 
coins most of the pieces in this hoard are much defaced and of little numismatic 
value. 

^Yestern Circle . — A hoard of 852 copper coins received from the Dewan of 
Nagod State was sent to the Superintendent, Archaeological Section, Indian 
Museum, Calcutta. Of this hoard 381 pieces bearing dates ranging from 818 

A. H. to 863 A. H., i.e., 1415 A. D. to 1458 A. D., belong to Mahmud Shah ibn 

Ibrahim and Muhammad Shah ibn Ibrahim of the Sharqi dynasty of Jaunpur. 
The remaining coins are not dated. The collection was returned to the State 
after examination. Eleven coins of billon and tw'o of copper were recovered at 
the Jogesvari Caves in the Bombay Suburban District. Of the billon coins six 
are of Jalalud-din Eeroz Shah of the Khalji dynasty of Delhi, four of Alaud- 
DiN Muhammad Shah of the same dynasty and one of Ghiyasuddin Balban. 
Of the tw^o copper pieces one belongs to Xasiruddin Mahmud Shah of Delhi 
and the other is a half anna piece of the East India Company issued in 1777 

A. D. These have been made over on loan to the Prince of Wales Museum of 

Western India, Bombay. Four copper coins of the East India Company of 
South India were discovered by the Archaeological Overseer stationed at Tatta 
while inspecting the protected site, Sasuin-jo-Takar, Mirpur Sakro Taluka. Kara 
chi District. 

A broken stone slab bearing inscriptions in Kagari character was discovered 
by the hlunicipality of Dohad in the Panch Mahals District and sent to the Prince 
of W'ales Museum of W'estem India, Bombay. 
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Central Circle. — Thirty-one Alaji Shahi silver coins were found in the Xairs- 
ganj village situated vithin the jurisdiction of Satgawan Police station. They 
were acquired by the Bihar and Orissa Government for the Patna Museum Coin 
Cabinet at a cost of Rs. 30. Another find of 121 old silver coins with three rings 
were recovered by the police from one Lalmani who picked them up at Jalson 
Dhar in the Malda District of Bengal. These are now vith the Treasure Trov^e 
Officer, Bihar and Orissa Government, whose report is awaited. The gold and 
silver coins and other miscellaneous articles discovered at Hahpali in the Sainbal- 
pur District and near Jalley Police Station in the Darbhanga District, which 
were mentioned in the last year's Annual Report, have been acquired by the 
Local Government for the Patna Museum at a total cost of Rs. 134-15-0. 

Eastern Circle. — Four cases were reported under the Treasure Trove Act 
in Bengal during the year. 

A copper pot containing 182 silver coins was fouird by some labourers, while 
digging land belonging to Munshi Abdul Hakim Chowdhury of the village of 
Rajpura, Dollar P. S., Dacca District. The find consists of 77 coins of the four 
kings of the cRmasty of Husain Shah of Bengal, 51 coins of the Empeeoe Shee 
Shah and 54 of Islam Shah, the son of Sher Shah. Mr, Stapleton, Honorary 
Government Numismatist, who examhied and distributed the coins remarks 
“ The earliest coins m the hoard are those dated in the first year of the reign of 
Hussain Shah, viz., A. H. 899 (A. D. 1493) while the last certain date is A. H. 953 
(A. D. 1546) on the coins of Islam Shah. The coins, therefore, cover a period of 
53 solar years, the latest being 383 years old. The only previous find with which 
the present find can be compared is the Belbari, Gaur (District Malda), find de- 
scribed by Mr. H. Nelson MTight in the ‘ Numismatic Supplement ’ of the Journal 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 1904, No. 13, (Vol. LXXII, Part I, pp. 233- 
235). The latter find covers the years 925 A. H. of Sultan Nasrat Shah of the 
Husaini dynasty to 961 A. H. of Sultan Muhammad Adil Shah of the Suri dynasty. 
In the Malda find, however, no coins of Ala-ud-din Husain Shah, Ala-ud-din 
Firnz Shah or Ghiyath-ud-din Mahmud Shah were found, and with the 
exception of three coins minted by Sher Shah at Sharifabad and 2 coins minted 
by Islam Shah at Satgaon, no Bengal coins were recorded. The present find 
is, therefore, much more important especially in respect of the very large number 
of Bengal mints, viz., 119 out of 182 coins, or nearly two-thirds of the total 
find.” The entire hoard was acquired and a sum of Rs. 159-4-0 paid to the 
owner of the land in which the find was made. 

One Hashem Fakir found 37 silver coins while digging a tank in the village 
of Kiistonagore near Bagerhat, Khuhia District. The coins, mostly issued bv 
the East India C'ojipany from the Arcot mint, are being examined by the 
Honorary Numismatist to the Government of Bengal, About 60 silver coins 
of the Emperor Shah Alam II were discovered at Bhandarkola in Nadia Di.s- 
trict and 49 silver coins of William IV and Queen Victoeia at Kamta in Khulna 
District. As, however, the coins were of no numismatic interest, their acquisi- 
tion was nob recommended. 
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Tlie Buddhist images from Jhewari, Chittagong District, noticed in last 
Tear's Eeport (p. 184) were acquired during the current year and distributed 
among the different niesenms. Besides the usual cost of acquisition a special 
reward of Rs. 500 was paid to the finder, Shaharali Bali of Jhewari. A stone 
image representing R^uvnta, the god of hunting, was found during the excava- 
tion of a tank at the \dllage of Chancharipasa, Babuganj P. S.. Bakarganj 
District. The image was acquired under the Treasure Trove Act and is now 
deposited in the Indian Museum, Calcutta (PI. LIV, b). 

Southern Circle . — The Treasure Trove cases in the Madras Presidency are 
now disposed of by the Superintendent, Madras Museum, and the following 
information is taken from his report : — 

Ten finds of coins were reported in the Madras Presidency under the Treasure 
Trove Act. The most important of these comprise : '^5 gold faxams found in 
the village uf Thalangunam in the Cingee Taluk ; 553 Mysore copper coins of the 
time of Tipri. from IvarukkaK ;idi, fealam District jrtlOO lead coins of the Axdhra 
d\ uast^ disco\ ered at Alavankoda, Ivurnool District ; DOG gold faxams from 
Pattagarampalyam, Coimliatore District ; 36 gold Mughal faxams from the vil- 
lage of A' irur in the Cuddapah District ; and 30 gold and 10 silver coins of the 
East Ixdia Company from the South Arcot District. No less than 32 metal and 
5 stone images of Hindu deities were also acquired under the Treasure Trove Act. 

Burma Circle.— Two gold images of the Buddha, in damaged condition, were 
discovered by a monk at Pagax, while clearing the debris in a ruined temple 
near his monastery close to the Axaxda temple. Steps have been taken for their 
acquisition under the Treasure Trove Act. 
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SECTION VIII. MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 

THE YERRAGUpi ROCK EDICTS OF ASOKA. 

By Rai Bahadttr Daya Ram Sahni, M.A. 

The houour of this remarkable discovery is due to Mr. A. Chose, F.C.S., 
F.tr.S., the well known geolooist of Calcutta, who first found these inscriptions 
while prospecting for precious minerals in the Kurnool District of the Madras 
Presidency. It will be remembered that the Maski Eock Inscription was also 
discovered by a gold-mining engineer, Mr. C. Beadon. Mr. Chose was him- 
self able to read the words Devanam and Phjadasi in one of the inscriptions and 
was thus convinced that the documents had been engraved under the orders 
of Asoka. He was good enough to communicate full information regarding 
the position of these inscriptions to Mr. H. Hargreaves, the Officiating Director 
General of Archreology in India in January, 1929. A photograph of one of 
the inscribed rocks furnished by Mr. Chose was supplied to me and I was de- 
puted to locate the inscriptions, have estampages made and to submit a report 
upon them to the Director General of Archa;ology. Accompanied by Dr. 
Hirananda Sastri, Government Epigraphist for India, I arrived at Gooty, a 
Railway Station on the Raichur-Madras Section of the !M. & S. M. Railway 
on the 8th February 1929 and during a halt of some eight days was able not 
only to identify with certainty twelve out of the fourteen Rock Edicts and a 
Minor Rock Edict but also to have a complete set of impressions made of these 
and to prepare transcriptions from the original rocks. Of the two edicts which 
I was unable to identify at my visit, I conjectured the existence of No. VI on 
Rock A and No. XII was identified later on a separate boulder by Mr. S. V. 
Vishvanatha, Assistant Archaeological Superintendent for Epigraphy, Southern 
Circle, who was sent in August 1929 to make fresh estampages and photographs 
under the orders of the Government Epigraphist. The few photographs which 
accompany this note were taken on this occasion. 

The discovery of these edicts was communicated to the press in a communi- 
que on the 11th February 1929 by the Officiating Director General of Archaeo- 
logy. The inscriptions wfill be edited by Dr. Hirananda Sastri in the Epigra- 
pJiia Indica. The present note is devoted to a preliminary account of the 
discovery and a general discussion of the contents of the inscriptions. 

Six complete sets of the Rock Edicts of .\soka and a fragment of a 
seventh set were hitherto known to us, the former at Girnar. Kalsi, Shahbazgarhi, 
Mansehra,' Dhauli and Jaugada and the latter from Sopara, now preserved in 
the Musefim of the Bombay Branch, Royal Asiatic Society. Three rock inscrip- 
tions containing an enlarged version of the Mmor Rock Edicts of Rupnath, 
etc., had already been brought to light near Siddapura in the Mysore State in 
1892. The present find provides further epigraphical proof of Asoka’s supremaev 
over a part of Southern India. 
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The new inscriptions are situated some eighty miles nortlueast of Siddapura 
on the southern border of the Kurnool District and at a distance of some eight 
miles from the town of Gooty on the unuietalled road to Pattikonda. The 
nearest ^dllage to the inscriptions is Yerragudi, situated approximately in East 
Longitude 77° 39' and North Latitude 15° 12', after which the inscriptions have 
been named. 

The Yerragudi inscriptions are inscribed on six large boulders (PI. LX) forming 
part of a, conspicuous eminence in a range of low hills stretching westward from 
the vicinity of that village. The particular hill is locally knomi as Nallayena- 
konda or simply Yenakonda which in Telugu means the " elephant hill 31r. 
Ghose suggests that this name is due to the former existence on this hill of an 
effigy of the sacred elephant sometimes associated with the inscriptions of Asoka. 

A very careful search failed to reveal any traces of an elephant statue and my 
ovm impression is that the name Yenakonda is nothing more than a fanciful 
invention of tlve villagers like the name Yeyianuivu TimmayycDia gmulalu or 

the " buffalo-bird Timmayya's rocks given to one of the inscribed rocks near 
Siddapura. According to Mr. Ghose, ” the boulders on which the inscriptions 
are engraved are hornblendic gneiss probably ])elonging to the Archeean com- 
plex, the oldest rock series in India which is the repository of all the great gold, 
copper and iron ore cle 2 )osits in India". 

Tlie boulders are designated A, B, C, D, E .^Nu F (PI. LX). The largest 
of them (A) occupies the summit of the h.ill ; tlie others are lying on the east 

slope. The inscril>ecl surfaces are rough and badly pitted and no attempt 

appears to have been made to dress or smooth them, vitli the result that with 
the exception of the inscriptions engraved on tlie north face of Pock A, and 
those on Rocks B and F, the others are only partially decipherable and that 
with the greatest difficulty. 

Rock A situated above a precipice some 20' high, is a large boulder having 
the lower portions cut away on both of the inscribed north and east faces. 
Wooden scaffolds had therefore to be erected to copy and decipher the inscrip- 
tions. The east face which is 17' 6" in width contains Edicts I and II engraved 
one above the other at tlie left end, Edicts III and YI in the middle and Edict 
XIV in an irregular depression at the upper right corner. Edicts I, II HI 
and VI are not separated from one another by blank spaces or dividiu" lines 
and as the surface has peeled off considerably, it was only with great difficulty 
that it was possible to determine where they began and where they ended 

By persistent and close examination of the original rock and with the help of 
Hultzsch’s Asol'ci Inscriptions I was able to prepare fairly complete transcripts 
of all of them vrith the exception of that of Edict VI, of which only strav words 
can be definitely made out, though they are sufficient to establish its identity 
The north face (AI) of the rock, which measures 15' 6" in width, contains 
Edicts XI, V and VII. Edict XI occurs at the left end and comprises six 
lines measuring 3' 3" to 4' with the exception of the last line which is only 
in length. The rest of the width of this face, save a blank space of 3' which 

separates it from Edict XI, is occupied by Edict V, which consists of seven 
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lines covering a rectangular space of 8' 6" by 1' 8". The last or seventh line 
IS only 3' long. Edict VII which is engraved at the upper right corner is divided 
from Edict V by a blank space of 6", and consists of five lines covering a space 

of 3' 3" by 1' 2". All these three edicts are tolerably well preserved except 

for the portion at the right end of Edict Y, which is illegible. 

Eock B. This is an irregularly shaped block lying a little to the east of 
the east face of Eock A. The east face of this boulder which contains the 
inscriptions is 13' in width from north to south and pointed at the top. It 
is divided into two triangular portions by a roughly chiselled line running from 
top to bottom. The right hand portion bears Edicts IV, VIII and X (PI. LXI) 
which are well preserved and divided from one another by short chiselled hori- 
zontal lines at the left end. Edict IV consists of fourteen lines, Edict VIII 

of four and Edict X of five fines. The lines are fairly straight in the upper 

portion, but irregular in the lower. The crack, which slopes from left just 

above the last fine of Edict IV upwards to the right, appears to have existed 
before the edicts were cut upon the boulder as no characters appear to 
have been damaged by it. With tlie exception of three letters which are 

defaced at the beginning of fine 2 of Edict VIII, these inscriptions are cpiite 

legilde. 

The inscription on the left- hand portion (Bl) of tJiis boulder is not so well 
preserved as those on the portion just desciibed. It was meant for Edict 
XIII, but as the available surface proved insufticient, the inscription was com- 
pleted in seven additional fines on the fiat top of another boulder (C), o' 6" 
wide, which is lying a few feet to tlie south. The portion of this edict engraved 
on Eock B consists of 29 fines cut so close together that the decipherment proved 
a task of considerable difficulty. This was rendered the more difficult since 
the inscription continues across the lower portion of the surface of the crack 
referred to above, to the right hand portion of the block, while other smaller 
cracks in the lower portion interfere seilously with the continuous running of 
the fines and are responsible for much confusion. The inscription is also badly 
defaced at several places. 

Eock E whicli is lying 27' to the east of Eock B is an irregularlv shaped 
boulder and is inscribed with Edict IX on its rough undressed vertical face 

looking west. The lines are neither straiglit nor parallel. 

Eock D which bears Edict XII incised in twelve fines and is lying 21' 

south-east of the southern extremity of the east face of Eock A, completely 

escaped mv observation and, as stated above, was found by Mr. Visvanatha. 
This inscription is somewhat better preserved than Edict IX and completely 
decipherable iniitatis mvtandis with the help of the published versions, like 

which it begins with etc., and ends with 

^ . But below the last line at the right extremity, there are 

traces of another fine of writing in the same character, which is too badly 
defaced to be read. 

The SCEIPT of the Yerragudi inscriptions does not call for any remarks. 
The text comes nearest to that of the Kalsi recension but differs in some 
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respects from the Dhauli version. The following are a few of the differ- 
Tlie use in the Yerragiicti version of the genitive case in place ot the 

locative. in sTlfrlsi (Edict IV, hue 1) in place of 

at Dhauli ; (line 8) in place of 

(line 6) instead of ; Iff? (line 6) in place of 

(line 6) in place of (!^ht. (line 11) for 

In Edict Vni we find %?r ’flfcl (line 2) in place of ; «f?T 

'flfcT (line 4) for ^lf?T- In Edict X, line 3, we find in place of 

fgjTT at Dhauli. The thirteenth edict is almost identical with tire Kalsl 

version except for the frequent use in the latter of the punctuation mark and of 
the cerebral sibilant not only where it would be necessary in accordance with 

the Sanskrit spelling as in (line 1) but also in words like 

(Sanskrit Priyadariincth) and janoshci (Sanskrit junasya). The same remaiks 
applv to Edict XI and also presumably to Edict XII. 

In the Yerragudi inscriptions there are no marks to denote tire ends of the 
Edicts, nor any marks of punctuation such as aie found in the Kalsi and 
Sahasram inscriptions , 

The DIALECT of the Fourteen Eock Edicts at Yerragudi is the Eastern 
variety of the Asokan Magadhi as represented in the Kalsi, Dhauli and Jaugada 
inscriptions. 

Errous of omissions and superfluous letters are rare. But observe ^T^rfaT*! 
for in line 14 and for in line C of Edict l\ . 

Eock F which is situated between Eocks C and E contains a somewhat 
enlarged version of the Brahmagiri, .Siddapura and .Jatihga-Eamesvara Minor 
edicts and similarly consists of two separate sections, but from which it differs 
in omitting, the introductory passage, “ From Suvarnagiri, at the word of the 
prince (cirycij^^'ti'ci) and of the Mahaniatras, at Isila, etc. 

The Yerragudi Minor Eock Edict (PL LXII) is, so far as the characters are 
concerned, the best preserved of all the inscriptions found at that place and it 
appeared at first sight that it would be read straightway. Appearances are, 
however, sometimes deceptive and when I actually started transcribing it, I 
found the inscription to be a confused mass of writing ; there were scarcely 
anv straight lines, and there were others of much shorter lengths at both the 
riolit and left ends of the inscribed surface, which fitted into none of the whole 
lines above or below them. Lines 2, 4 and several others gave no sense when 
read from left to right as BrahniT in.scriptions invariably are. It was difficult 
to decide whether the document was a corrupt copy of the similar inscriptions 
at Brahmagiri; etc. I, however, set to work, and it was not till after many 
hours' laliour that the enigma was solved. It then transpired that as many 
as eight of the twenty-three lines were inscribed from right to left. These are 
2, 4, 6, 9, 11, 13, 14 and 23. And if we eliminate from consideration lines 8 
and 14 of the inscription, the first fifteen lines are at once found to be in 
boustrophedon style, i.e., written alternately from left to right and vice versa. As 
far as I am aware, no other Brahmi or Kharoshtlu inscription is written in this 
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manner and the only Brahnii inscription written from right to left is the little 
legend on a coin from Eran which reads Dhamapalasa but which has been 
generally assumed by scholars to be due to a fault in the matrix from which the 
coin had been cast. The inscription under consideration leaves no doubt that 
the boustrophedon style of Brahml epigraphs was not unknown in the time of 
Asoka. As soon as this clue was obtained, most of the inscription was easily 
transcribed. 

There were,, however, other defects. The first six characters of line 7 are 

inscribed at the beginning of line 5. The syllaldes of the words 

trrrr?r in line 7, which are written from left to right, were 
inscribed in continuation of the short line 6 which is written in tlie opposite 
direction. 

The words found in Brahmagiri veicsion, after the 

word are omitted from line 1 in the Yerragudi in.scription. There 

are also other omissions. In line 12, the word is written twice. 

The SCKIPT of this inscription closely resembles that of the Minor Edicts 

from Mysore. The only difference that may be mentioned relates to the letter 
r which, in the Yerragudi Inscription has a straight, curved or hooked form, 
though the twisted shape found in the Brahmagiri, etc., inscriptions is not 

absent. There is also no lingual a to be found in the Yerragudi version. 

The word mahaptena in line 6 of the Yerragudi Inscription is spelt titahatpeno 
in the Brahmagiri version. The optative plural has in some cases v instead 
of y, e.g., jcinevu (line 9) in place of juneya of the Brahmagiri version. 

The first section of the inscription closely follows the corresponding portion 
of the Brahmagiri, etc., version except for the omissions menti(med above and 
a few others which must be assigned to the careles.sne.ss of the engraveac The 
second section is a more amplified version of the corresponding portion of 
the Brahmagiri inscription and occupies the latter part of the epigraph 
from the middle of line 12 up to the end. This section may be translated as 
follows : — 

Thus saith the Beloved of the gods and as the Beloved of the gods 
directs, so should (the people) act. The rdjulca should be commanded and (in 
his turn) he should now direct the janapada and rdtliilas that obedience must 
be rendered to mother and father, hke\\i,se to elders : compassion should be 
shown towards men ; the truth must be spoken : these, same rnoral \drtues must 
be practised. Thus should you direct, at the word of the Beloved of the gods. 
Thus should you command the Kdrunalcas riding on elej)hants and the Brdhrayos 
driving in vehicles. Thus should you admonish the pupils ; he {i.e., the teacher) 
should be obeyed according to the aTicient rule and so also the relative.s of the 
teacher by way of showing veneration to the teacher ; they should also behavt 
in a suitable manner towards (their own) relative.s. In the same wav (thev) 
should also behave in a suitable manner tovrards the pupils of others(?) accord- 
ing to the ancient rule. Thus should you direct and admonish the pupils that 
he {i.e., the teacher) may enjoy threefold comfort {ti-r-oln .?). Thus commands 
the Beloved of the gods. 
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Yerragudi Minor Edict. Text, 

Line 1. t fxi^ ^ 

From r. to 1. . . Line 2 . ^ ^Th[%] ^ 

Line 3. =1 ^ ^ TRIT 

From r. to 1. . . Line 4 . ^ ^ ^ Tf^TSTT ^ [^J 

Line 5. % ^Tf5i M^fTT traww f¥ 

Half line from r. to 1. Line 6. [f ]3i ^- 

Line 7. fxT ^ir ^Tr^?T% 

Line 8. ^^HTf [^3^1 W [ftl] q^- 

g 

rv 

From r. to L . . Line 9. ?TT q ^ siT^ f^TfsfngiT ^ 

Line 1C. ^fTfgg ^ ffq g[fe]fti fg ^nrcfggi 

f’rom r. to 1. . - Line 11. ^ qig^ HT- 

Line 12 . gifqg ^g«T ^oo ij^o ^ ^gT»{ ^grgfq^ 

qai %- 

From r. to 1. . . Line 1 3. gi?!'* fqq ’STf 1 gqi gizfg^ 

From r. to 1. . . Line 1 4. g gifg ^Tsr- 

Line 15. qfgqfg ^rf^grifg gf iTTrTTfgg^ 

Line 16. «^^F^gfg^ gffg l^grifgg gfgg. 

fg^ gg ggfg'q [gi- 

Line 17. g ggjjgT ggfggfggj fg gprngig 
ggrg fgggggg gg gigg^ - 

Line 18. gig gfggTTigTfg gsi^srgnfg qgrTgfTgrfg 

gggrfg g fggggi- 

1 The last six letters are written at the left end of the line and have to he read from left to right 
^ The hrst six letters of this line are written at the beginning of line 5 before 
^ These four under-lined letters are written above the line at the level of 
* This line is very uneven. 

^ Half line. 

*. The first two letters are written at the beginning of the next line. 

’ The last four letters are written below the line from r. to 1. at the right end. 
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From r. to 1. 


Yerragudi Minor Edict. Text — contd. 


Line 19. 

Line 20. 

Line 21. 

Line 22. 

Line 23. 


W TltTI^TT trf^frT 

fr jfsn i^T srif^^ifsT 

n(TT)^fTf^ f «Tfxr 

[ CI^T JITfTflT xn?;TiTT 

^isriTw gm Tzi 

ftfSlT =fd gifi ’57^113151 ^ 

mn fug =5r(^itfgffT 


An interestiny estimate of the extent of the Empire or Asoka, dcducible 
from his inscriptions, Mill l)e found in Dr. Hultzsch’s neM’ edition of ‘ Inscrip- 
tions of Asoka pages XXXVI sey. Asoka's dominions Mere divided into a 
number of provinces. The chief toMux of one of these M’as Kausambi M’hich 
vras governed by a body of niahcuxdtms. L'jjayini M’as the headquarters of 
another province M’hich M’as governed by a Royal Prince {Kumdra). Taxila 
M’as the capital of a third province and Tosali that of a fourth, M’hich last 
corresponded roughly to the modern districts of Puri and Ganjam. Brahma- 
giri, Siddapura and Jatihga-Rrimesvara bohaxged to the district of Isila, M’hich 
M’as imder the Aijaputa at Suvarnagiri. Dr. Hultzsch identifies the last to^vn 
Mrith its synonym Kanakagiri in the Xizam’s Dominions, south of Maski. 
The ancient name of Yerragudi is not mentioned in the inscription under con- 
sideration, nor that of the district to M’hich it belonged, nor again the name 
of the place from which this edict M’as issued. The words “ at the M’ord of 
the Beloved of the gods " seem to imply that this part of the country 
corresponding to the modern Telugu Districts, Mas governed direct from the 
headquarters of the Mauryan Empire at Pataliputra. The neM’ inscription adds 
the district of Kurnool and, presumably, a large tract of the country around 
it to the dominions of Asoka. Hom’ much further south Asoka’s empire ex- 
tended beyond Yerragudi camxot at present be stated. 


BAS-RELIEFS IN THE HILL FORT AT BAD AMI. 

By Mr. G. C. Chandra. 

Three stone lintels bearing bas-reliefs Mere discovered in course of clearance 
at the second gatevay of the Hill Fort to the north of the Bhiitnath tank at 
Badami, in the Bijapur District of the Bombay Presidency, during the yeai- 
1928-29. These originally belonged to a temple which is now in ruins and 


1 This g is written at the beginning of the next line hut at a higher level. 

‘ These three letters have to be read from right to left. The letter % is, however, uncertain. 
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were re-used at a later period in the construction of the plinth of a guardroom 
on the fort. 

The bas-reliefs represent scenes from the early life of Krishna and mav 
be compared with similar ones in the Badami caves described and illustrated 
by R. D. Banerji.^ The first scene is found at the left end of Plate VIII, a. 
which shows Karhsa, the king of Mathura, seated with his wives, the small figure 
under his left arm being probably the child Krishna whom Kaiiisa is said to 
have visualized in his dream on the night Krishna was born in the prison. Next 
we are introduced to Krishna's life in Gokula,^ the child lying in a cradle, the 
grazing cows, and Krishna’s foster-mother Yasoda engaged in churnin'' milk. 
Two females, who are evidently Yasoda and Rohini, are seen carrymg in their 
arms two children who must be Krishna and Balarama respectivelv. The 
Rakshasi Piitana is next seen with upraised hands being sucked to death 
by Krishna. In the subsequent scene the child is found lying partly in the 
lap of Yasoda and partly on the ground, kicking at a cart® which, according to 
the story, he was able to overthrow'. Once Yasoda in order to punish her 
refractory child, tied him to a large wooden mortar (iidukhala) which he dragoed 
betw'een two Arjuna trees with such superhuman force that thev were uprooted. 
It w'as through the curse of the sage Narada that tw'o sons of Kubera had been 
transformed into these Arjuna trees, which being now’ eradicated they w’ere 
free from the curse and assumed their normal bodies again. In the relief 
are seen the twin trees w’ith a pair of human heads above,* evidently sisnifying 
the release of the two accused persons, and also the child dragging the" mortar 
between the trees. In ‘the ne.xt scene, the Asura Pralamba is carrying aw’ay 
Balarama on his shoulder after the mock fight. Aceoiding to the story Bala- 
rama struck him on the head and killed him on the way. Then comes the 
representation of the killing of Kamsa’s elephant Kuvalayapida, one of whose 
tusks W'as torn out by Krishna with his left hand.® The lifting of Govardhana 
Hill® and the departure of Nanda and his family for Vrindavana are next shown. 
The story is continued to the left end of PI. VIII, h, where is depicted Krishna’s 
fight w'ith Dhenukasura,^ who is said to have taken the form of a donkey and 
this is followed by yet another of his feats, the overthrow of Xaga Kallya in 
the Kalindi Lake.® Next comes Krishna’s encounter with the demon Arishta 
appearing as a bull,® and at the end of the panel, the scene of Kariisa ordering 
AkiTira, who is seen bending down before him in homage, to invite Krishna 
and Balarama to his court for their execution. 


^ The Cart Demon 


1 Memoirs of the Archcedogical Survey of India, No. 25, pp. 25-28 and PI. XII (Gave No TD A — ^7 

and Pis. XXIV, XXV (Cave No. IV). For the incidents represented in the bas-reliefs under refe^'' 

summary of the Krishna legends in his Memoir should be consulted. Uaner]i’s 

*C'/. ibid, PI. XII, 6, 1-4. 

* Cf. ibid, PI. XII, c, 2. The cart represents the Scdcala-sura, or 
*C/. ibid, PI. XII, c, 1. 

» Cf. ibid, PI. XXV, b, 3. 

*C/. ibid, PI. XII, d, 1. Representations of this scene are common at Mathtir-i i, . . 

of the earliest e .samples. perhaps include 

'C'/. ibid, PI. XXV, b, 2. 

»Cf. ibid, PI. XXV, c, 1. 

• VJ. ibid, PI. XII, c. 3. 


some 
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[Similar panels depicting the life scenes of Krishna have been discovered 
elsewhere, including Pahaepue^ in Bengal {circa seventh century A.D.) and 
Mandoe^ in Rajputana [circa fifth century A.D.). Of the incidents illustrated 
in the bas-reliefs from the Badami Hill Ford;, the lifting of the Govardhana 
Hill, the destruction of Dhenukasura and the uprooting of the twin Arjuna 
trees are found also at Paharpur. In the last mentioned episode in the Pahar- 
pur relief, Krislma is represented as holding in each hand the trunk of a tree 
and trampling on the heads of two prostrate figures, who are e\udently the 
sons of Kubera. At Mandor this scene does not seem to occur, but the over- 
throw of the cart, the lifting of the Oovardhiina hill, and the destruction of 
Arishtta, Kaliya and Dhenukasura are clear. The bas-reliefs in the Badami 
Caves are referable to the sixth or seventh century A.D. and were probably 
inspired - by the zeal of the Western Chalukyas who were Vaishnavas in faith. 
To the same period should also be assigned the sculptures under reference. 
The earliest known representation of the life of Krishna, which is datable to 
the first or second century A.D., comes from Mathura.^ These sculptures, 
though not of high artistic merit, are neveidheless valuable documents for the 
early history of the Yaishpava religion, — Ed.'\ 

NOTES ON THE COINS OF AZES. 

By Mr. N. G. Majumdar , M.A. 

Coins of Spaiiriscs, Azes and Azilises. 

A king named Spai.ieises, who belonged to the family of the Saka-Palhava 
Vonones, ruled with an Azes as his colleague, and struck coins in their joint 
names. The obverse of these coins bears the legend ' the Great King Spalirises ’ 
in Greek, and the re-verse, ‘ the Great King Azes ’ in Kharoshthi and Prakrit. 
On some coins again, the name of Spalirises alone appears, on the obverse, 
and similar ones of Azes have been found in abundance. Coins of the family 
of Vonones “ come chiefly from the ancient Arachosia or modern Kandahar 
and Ghazni ” and “ are very rarely found ” in the Punjab, whereas those of 
Azes “ are very numerous ” in the latter province.* It has, therefore, been 
assumed that Azes was first ruling with Spalirises in Arachosia, probably as his 
subordinate colleague, and thereafter, as the suzerain king held the Punjab. 
Numismatists agree in the view that Azes came after Maues, the earliest of 
the Saka-Palhava Kings of the Punjab, and -was succeeded by .4zilises.® Azes, 
as w’ell as his successor Azilises, not only continued the issues of Maues, but 

1 A.8.I., 1926-27, pp. Ul-12 and PL XXXII, a, b and PL XXXIII, a. 

*A.S.I., 1905-6, pp. 136-38 and 1909-10, pp. 98, 99 and PI XLIV. 6. Cf. E. G. Bhaudartar. Vaisnavism, 

Saivism, etc., p. 44. 

» A.X.L, 1925-26, p. 184 and PL LXVH, c. 

* Cunningham, Coins of the Sahas, pp. 106-107, 

* Smith, Z.D.M.G., 1906, pp. 61-64. 
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also struck a numlier of additional types which are inanifestly borrowed from 
those of the Tudo-Greek princes whose kingdoms they had conquered.^ 


Joint Coins of the Family of Azes : Azes I and Azes II. 

According to some scholars^ Azilises was followed by an Azes II, because 
on some coins (i) the name of Azes occurs in Greek on the obverse and that 
of Azilises in KharoshthI on the reverse ; and on others (ii) the name of Azilises 
in Greek on the obverse and that of Azes in Kharoshtln on the reverse. The 
ruler whose name appears in Greek on the oliverse is supposed to have wielded 
the supreme power and his associate whose name is written on the reverse in 
Kharoshtlu, a somewhat less dignified position. Accordingly, Azilises must have 
been associated with two kings named Azes, one after another. Before his 
accession to independent power, Azilises was the subordinate colleague of an 
Azes, and subsequently, an Azes was his subordinate colleague. There are 
again the joint issues of an Azes and his stratcgos Aspavarman, who, as some 
corns testify, ruled also as the strategos of Gondophares for some time. Azes, 
whose name appears on the reverse side of some of the coins of Azilises, has 
been identified with xVzes, the overlord of Aspavarman, and designated “ Azes 
11 ”. He was thus a near contemporary of Gondophares who came to the 
throne in 19 A.D., if the year 103 of his Takht-i-Bahi inscription is rightly 
referred to the so-called Vikrama era (58 B.C.). On the other hand, Azes 
the predecessor of Azilises, who may be distinguished as Azes I ”, flourished, 
as already stated, immediately after Maues. the earliest of the Saka-Palhava 
princes. 

Technique of coins. 

Vincent Smith, who for the first time distinguished the coins of Azes I from 
those of Azes II, pointed out that the coins of the former are ‘ well executed 
with good Greek legends,’ while those of the latter are ‘ senii-l)arl)arous with 
debased, and often corrupt, Greek legends.’ To the first type lielontx certain 
coins issued by Azes alone and those bearing the joint names of Azes and Azilisesj 
and to the second type, certain coins issued l>y an Azes alone and those on which 
he is associated with Aspavarman.® The coins ascribed to Azes II. if compared 
to those ascribed to Azes I, show a systematic debasement and deterioration of 
the technique and cannot be regarded as stray examples of inferior execution. 
Sir John Marshall has shown that within the stratified city of Taxila the coins of 
Azes II ‘ are found generally nearer the surface than those of Azes I ’ and ‘ coins 
of Azes II (with A.spavarma) are found in company with coins of Gondophernes ’4 
These circumstances, though not in themselves conclusive as to the existence of 
a second Azes, certainly indicate that a Jong time must have elapsed between the 


' Rapson, Cambridge, History of India, Vol. I, p. 571. 

= 1). R. Bhandarkar, J.B.B.R.A.S., Vol. XX (1902), pp. 28.5-86; Smith, loc. cil 
p. 979 ; Rapson, loc. cit., p. 572, 


Marshall, J.B.A.S., 


» Z. D. Jll. G., 1906, p. G4 j and Catalogue of Coins in the Indian Museum, Vol I p 38 and n 
‘ J. B. A. S., 1914, p, 979. ' 


1914, 
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issues of the two classes of coins, which agrees with the chronological scheme 
involved in the assumption of an Azes IL The hypothesis has not, however, 
been accepted by Whitehead, because, in his opinion, ” the difference in type 
and style between the abundant issues of Azes can be adequately explained by 
reasons of locality alone operating through a long reign.''* But the question, 
as we have seen, does not rest primarily on the indications of type and style, but 
on the evidence of the joint issues of Azes and Azilises. If Azes preceded Azilises 
then the juxtaposition of the two sets of coins bearing their joint names can be 
best explained by postulating the existence of a second Azes, as it can hardly 
be maintained that Azes was first the suzerain and subsequently the junior 
colleague of Azilises. Whitehead holds that there was only one Azes, but he 
does not say how else the joint issues are to be explained if not by the assumption 
of a second Azes. 


Evidence of Kharoshthl Palaogmphy.- 

The change in technique on the coins of Azes has certainly a chronological 
significance and it shows how the coins of the two rulers can be distinguished. 
Similar indications are afforded also by the palaeography of the Kharoshthi 
coin-legends. So far the evidence supplied by inscriptions on objects other 
than coins has alone been utilized for a study of the successive changes that 
occurred in the Kharoshthi alphabet from the third century B. C. to the third or 
foui-th century A. D. But it is interesting to note that many of these changes 
are perceptible also on the coins, and practically in the same order, so that the 
paleeographic data gleaned from these may be usefully brought into the service 
of chronology. For our present purpose the most important letter is the dental 
sibilant (sa), which in Asokan inscriptions has the appearance of the 1 
English letter P with a horn stretched to the left of the loop (Fig. 1). 

In the records of the Saka-Palhava period, it shows an opening 
on the left but retains in many cases a trace of the upward projection 
of the lower vertical and the horn of the letter is stretched above as 2 3 

a vertical stroke (Fig. 2) or as a curve turned to the right (Fig. 3). 

In the inscriptions of the Kushanas as well as in those from Central 
Asia, the letter is always of the ‘ open ’ type, without any upward 
projection of the lower verticaF (Fig. 4). PI. LXIV which illustrates 4 

the development of the Kharoshthi alphabet on the coins will show 1 
that the ‘ closed ’ j^isokan or ' archaic ’ type of sa regularly occurs on ^ 

all the Indo-Greek coins (PI. LXIY, 1-6), and on all the issues of t 

Maues (PI. LXIY, 7-8), the Yonones group (PI. LXIY, 9), and Azes I and A^zilises 
(PI. LXIY, 10-12), and the ‘ open ’ or ‘ late ’ type on the coins of Azes II (PL 

1 Catalogue of Coins in the Punjab Jlusenm, Vol. I, p. 93. 

2 The development of the Kharoshthi alphabet on coins was first discussed by the writer of this article before the Con. 
ference of Arohseological Officers which met in Simla in September, 1927. — Ed. 

® Cf. Banerji, J. R. .1. S., 1920, pp. 208 3 ; Buhler, Ind. Pal, Table 1, 36 ; TTiomas, Ep. Ind., VoJ. IX, PI. IV ; Rapson, 
Khurodhl Inscriptions, Part III, Oxford, 1929, PI. XIV, and Konow, Corpus Inscriptionum Indicamm, VoL II, Part I, p. 
exxiv. 
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LXIV, 13), Azes II with Aspavarman (PI. LXIV, 14, 15) and Gondophares. 
On the coins of the latter group of kings the ‘ intermediate ’ form, which retains 
a trace of the projection of the lower vertical, often appears (PI. LXIV, 15) 
simultaneously with the ' open ’ type. But the letter regularly takes the open 
form on the currency of the Kushana kings Kiijula Kadphises and Vima 
Kadphises. (PI. LXIV, 18-21), 

So far as the Azes and Gondophares coins are concerned the distribution of 
the archaic and late types of the letter is shown in the following table. 


Obverse. 

Eeverse. 

Type of sa. 

Eeferences. 

1. Spalirises 

Azes (I) . 

Archaic . 

Gardner, B. 31. C., PL XXII, 3 ; 
Whitehead, P. 31. C., PI. XIY, 
395, 396, 

2. Azes (I) 

Azes (I) . 

Wchaic . 

P. 31. C., PL XI, 179. 

3. Azes (I) 

Azilises 

Archaic. . 

P. 31. C., PL XIII, 319. 

4. Azilises 

Azilises 

Archaic . 

Smith, /. 31. C., PL IX, 4 ; B. 31. C., 
PL XX, 10. 

5. Azilises 

Azes (II) 

Archaic . 

Corns of the Sahas, PL VII, A. 2 ; 
A. S. I., 1914-15, PL XXVIII, 
23. 

6. Azilises 

Azes (II) 

Late . . 

B. 31. C., PL XX, 3. 

7. Azes (II) 

Aspavarman . 

Lute • • 

/. 31. C., PL IX, 7 ; B. 31. C., 
PL XX, 2. 

8. Azes (II) 

Azes (II) 

Late . 

B. 31. C., PL XX, 1. 

9. Gondophares 

Aspavarman . 

Late 

P. 31. C., PL XV, 35. 

10. GoNDOPH.iRES 

Gondophares 

1 

Late . 

B. 31. C., PL XXII, 8, 12. 


It is evident that coins Xos. 7 and 8 of an Azes wiiich show the late type 
of sa are later in date than coins Xos. 2 and 3 of an Azes and also those of Azilises 
(Xos. 4-5) which exhibit the archaic type of the letter. We are thus compelled 
to admit the existence of an Azes who must have preceded, and of another w^ho 
must have succeeded Azilises. It may, how^ever, be argued that there is no 
direct evidence to prove that Azilises necessarily succeeded an Azes, and that the 
order of succession might have been the reverse of what has been assumed. But 
in that case the coins of Azes bearing the name of Azilises on the reverse (No. 3) 
would be inexplicable, unless, of course, we assume that there existed two kings 
of the name of Azilises, and further, those coins of an Azes that bear the archaic 
sa will have to be placed after certain joint issues of Azihses (No. 6) which not 
only show a later technique but also the late type of sa. It is, therefore, more 
reasonable to accept the order of succession as given in the table, and to explain 
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No. 6 of the coins as one of the latest of Azilises, after which he was succeeded 
by Azes II. 

The associate of Spalirises : Azes I or Azes II ? 

In the above table Azes I is assumed to have associated with Spalirises. 
But Professor Eapson thmks that the associate of Spalirises was Azes II.^ 
The evidence is, however, against this assumption. In the first place, it is diffi- 
cult to maintain that Azes II who ruled in the Punjab, either wfith Azilises or 
independently, had gone to Arachosia for some time to assist Spalirises of the 
family of Vonones who never held sway over the former province. Secondly, 
the joint coins of Spalirises and Azes bear the representation of Zeus radiate, 
standing to front, leaning on a long sceptre held in the left hand and grasping 
with his right hand, a thunderbolt.^ This device which occurs frequently on 
the currency of the Vonones family^ (PL LXIV, 9) appears also on the issues of 
Azes I (PI. LXIV, 10), but not on those of Azilises, or Azes II, and is never 
figured , on the coins of Gondophares and his successors. Thirdly, on all the 
coins of the Vonones group the KharoshthT script is uniformly of the same old 
style as on the Indo-Greek coins, the letter sa in every case being of the archaic 
P-shaped pattern. In these circumstances it is natural to identify Azes, the 
associate of Spalirises vith Azes I and not with Azes II. 

Azes and Azilises not identical. 

Professor Sten Konow^ has recently endorsed the views of Whitehead, and 
further attempted to prove that between Maues and Gondophares there flourished 
only one king, namely, Azes who often called himself also by the name Az ilis es. 
The question, therefore, of the joint currency does not according to bim arise 
at all. The identification of the two royal names rests, however, on very in. 
secure foundation. In 1900 Professor Thomas made a linguistic analysis, based 
more or less on conjectural data, of the structure of the names of certain Saka- 
Palhava rulers, and stated that the term ‘ Azes ’ was a ‘ short form of Azilises, ^ 
the ending Uses being ‘ a form of rises, found in Spalirises.'^ As the terms ‘ Azes ’ 
and ‘ Azilises ’ are thus linguistically the same, Konow would argue that the 
persons who are known to us by these names must necessarily also be identi- 
cal. And quite in keeping with this procedure he maintains that the identity of 
the titles assumed by Azes and Azilises on the coins, which are supposed to be 
their joint issues, ‘ raises a strong presumption in favour of identifying the two 
names.’ But m the first place, there is linguistic affinity and onlv partial identity 
of forms between the two names, which is quite insufficient for assumins- an 
actual identity of persons. A perfect analogy is presented by the names Spalv- 
ris and Spalirises, two members of the Vonones family. Both the words are 
derived from a ‘ Pan-Iranic ‘ word Spala^ \\ith the addition of different termina- 
tions, just as Azes and Azilises are from Aza ; but the kings Spalvris and 

* Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, p. 573. 

« B. M. C., PI. XXII, 3. 

» B. M. C., PI. XXI, 7, 8, 10. 

* Bp. Ind., Vol. XVIII, pp. 273-73 ; and Corpus Inscriplionuru Indtcarum, Vol. II, part I, p XL 
N ® J. i?. .1. 5., 1906, p. 208. 

* Ibid, p. 209. 
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Spalirises are difierent, according to Konow liimstdfd Secondly, identity of titles 
does not necessarily indicate that the persons who hold them on the obverse 
and reverse of a particular coin are identical. On the joint corns of Spalirises 
and Azes, the obverse side bears the legend ‘ the Great King Spalirises ’ and the 
reverse, ‘ the Great King Azes But no scholar has yet contended that as both 
the persons style themselves ‘ the Great King,’ they must be considered identical. 
It rather shows that in case of joint issues it is customary for the kings who 
strike them to assume the same titles. 

Interval behveen Maues and Gondophares. 

Professor Konow further contends that the year 78 of the Taxila copper- 
plate, which mentions the Great King Moga, identical with Maues of the coins, 
and the year 103 of the Takht-i-Bahi inscription of Gondophares which is dated 
also in the 26th year falling in his reign, should be referred to one and the same 
era. The year 26 has been so far supposed to be the 26th regnal year of Gondo- 
phares ; but this would make Maues and Gondophares contemporaries, if the 
two dates 78 and 103 refer to the same reckoning. The simultaneous reign of 
these princes is prirnd facie improbable^ for the reason that in that case it would 
be impossible to assign a place to Azes between them. Konow, therefore, assumes 
that the year 26 is not the 26th regnal year of Gondophares but must refer to 
an era. So that the Takht-i-Bahi inscription is dated in the 26th year of one era 
and 103rd year of another. There would thus be a difference of twentv-five 
years between the two records, or in other words, according to Konow. between 
Maues and Gondophares, which he thinks would satisfactorily accommodate Azes. 
Rapson® has already shown the improbability of this theory which briims Maues 
only within tAventy-five years of Gondophares, although their coinages ‘ are far 
removed in style.’ Further, to allow this interval of twenty-five years we have 
to make the gratuitous assumption that the reign of Maues ended and the 

reign of Gondophares commenced precisely at the dates 78 and 103 respec- 
tively, and not even a few years later or earlier. Also M'hitehead has 
recorded about forty different types of the coins of Azes and about trventy- 
four of Azilises. To imagine that so many types of coins were issued by 
one king, and within the narrow span of twenty or twenty-five years, looks 
most unnatural. The difference in pala?ography of the Kharoshthi coin-legends 
of Maues and Gondophares, and of Azes I and Azilises on the one hand 
and Azes II and Gondop Hares on the other, has been already noticed 

above. All these cirmmstances can be adequately explained if rve admit 
that a long penod, much longer than Konow would concede, intervened 

between Maues and Gondophares, which, of course, would mean that the 

two dates 78 and 103 must be referred to different reckonings, whatever 
these might be. ^ ^ Thus it is not at all necessary or obligatory to assume 
that Azes I, Azilises and Azes II are identical and that between Maues and 
Gondophares there is room for one king only. 


^ Corpus Inscriptionum Indkarum, Vol. II, Part 1, p, XU. 
‘Cf. Marsliall, Jf B. A S., 1914, p. 9S5. 

» Ibid., 1930, p. 193. 
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SECTION IX.— DEPARTMENTAL ROUTINE NOTES. 

ANCIENT MONUMENTS PRESERVATION ACT AND LISTING OF 

MONUMENTS. 

United Provinces. — {a) Hindu and Buddhist Monuments. — One hundred and 
sixteen monuments which appeared to he of httle archaeological interest were 
removed from the hst of monimients jirotected bv the Central Government. 
Of these seventy-nine will, in future, i)e maintained by the United Provinces 
Government, while notifications of protection in respect of the remainder were 
withdrawn. 

(6) Muhanunadan and British Monuments. — The tomb of Haji Icjbal, eunuch 
of Sadr Jahan Begam of Fyzabad, and the mosque together with the compound 
enclosing them were declared protected and an agreement was executed in respect 
of the mosque and tomb of Makhdum Jahan at Kanauj, Furrukhabad District. 

Punjab. — Agreements under the Ancient 3Ionuments Preservation Act (VII 
of 1904) were executed in respect of the temples at Asapuri, Baijnath, JIasrur, 
Naggar and Dasal in the Kangra District, the mounds at Bhera and Vijhi in the 
Jhelum and Shahpur Districts, the Buddhist stupa at Eokhari in the 3Iamwali 
District, and the Lat of Ferozshah and Humayan’s 3Iosque at Fattehabad in 
the District of Hissar. 

Bombay Presidency including Sind. — Nineteen monuments were declared pro- 
tected of which twelve are in the Sholapur District, two in the Ahmedabad 
District and one each in Khandesh, Thar and Parkar, Poona, Bijapur and Surat 
Districts. Two confirmatory notifications of protection in respect of three monu- 
ments, two of which are in the East Khandesh District and one in the Panch 
3Iahals District, were issued. C’hanges in the sub-classifications of nine monu- 
ments in the Ahmedabad District and one in the Surat District were made by the 
issue of fresh notifications. An agreement was made with the Punchas of 
Visvesvar temple, a protected monument, at Hallur in the Bijapur District. 

Two persons were prosecuted for tbsfiguring the JIalik Jlaidan Gun at 
Bijapur and fined Es. 10 and Es. 50 respectively. For another minor offence in 
the protected area of the Kund at Kapadvanj, Kaira District, an offender 
was prosecuted and fined Es. 20. 

Bihar and Orissa. — Notifications for protection were withdrawn in respect 
of Agam Kuan at Gulzarbagh in the Patna District and JIunia Bibi's tomb at 
Eajmahal in the District of Santal Parganas on account of their minor archa-o- 
logical imi^oitauce. 

The List of Ancient 3Ionuments in Bihar and Orissa and the Antiquarian 
3Iap of that Province referred to in previous repoids are now both in the press. 

Central Provinces. — The 3Iahadeo temple at Bhainsdehi in the Betul District 
and the Panch Jlatha group of temples at Garha in the Jubbulpur District have 
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been deleted from the List of Monuments in the Central Provinces as being of 
insuflhcient archseological interest, and the protection notification in respect of 
the Devi temple at Dhamangaon in the Betul District referred to in the Annual 
Report for 1927-28, p. 192, was withdrawn by the Local Government. 

Bengal. — Five monuments, viz., (1) Jorebahgia temple at Pabna, Pabna 
District, (2) Shyam Sunder temple at Madanpur, Bankura District and (3-6) 
Jhikati Dalan or Siddhi Mandir, Vishnu Mandir and Siva temple at Dhanuka, 
Faridpur District, were added to the list of protected monuments. The owners 
of the Minar at Panduah, Hooghly District, entered into an agreement under 
Section 5 of the Ancient Monuments Preservation Act. 

Madras. — The Foih at Ganjam was added to the List of Monuments, and the 
Abdul Mahal at Abdullapuram deleted from the List. 


Publications. 


The following twelve publications were issued by the Depaifment during the 
year 1928-29 : — 

1. Annual Report of the Archaeological Survey of halia for the year 1925-26, 

edited by J. F. Blakiston. 

2. Animal Report on South-Indian Epigraphy for the year ending 31st 

March 1927, by G. Venkoba Bao. 

3. Supplement to the Annual Report on South-Indian Epigraphy for the 

year ending 31st March 1927— Stone Inscriptions of the Bombay 
Karnatak copied during the year 1926-27— by G. V. Srinivasa 
Rao. 

4. South-Indian Inscriptions Texts, Volume F/.-Miscellaneous Inscriptions 

from Tamil, Talagu and Kannada countries (N. I. S., Vol. LII) 
by K. V. Subramanya Aiyyar. 

5. Memoir No. 25 — Basreliefs of Badami, by E. D. Banerji. 

6. Memoir No. 33.—Pallava Architecture, Part II, by A. H. Longhurst 

7. Memoir No. 34.— A New Inscrijition of Darius from Hamadan by Prof- 

E. Herzfeld. ‘ * 

8. Memoir Ao. 36.— Dolmens of the Pulney Hills, by A. Anglade and L 

V. Xewton. 

9. Sarnath Vivarana (Guide to Sarnath in Bengali), by Bhavatosh Maium- 

dar. " " •* * 

10. List of Photo-negatives of the Madras Presidency and Coorg stored in 

the Office of the Superintendent, Arclnnological Survey Southern 
Circle, Kotagiri, corrected up to 1928 . 

11. Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XIX, Parts 2, 3 and 4, edited by Dr. Hirananda 

Sastri. 

12. Rallishali Manuscript (.K. 1. S.. Vol. XLIII). by G R Kaye 


PUOTOGRAPHS. 


Director General of Archccology.—Dnxmg the year under review 
were prepared. Of these 163 represent inscriptions, fragmentary 


884 negatives 
frescoes and 
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wall paintings exhibited in the Central Asian Antiquities Museum, Xew 
Delhi ; 60 are of sites and antiquities found at Taxila. ; 634 relate to buildings 
and antiquities discovered at Mohenjodaro ; 33 represent Sir Aurel Stein's collec- 
tion of painted pottery from Baluchistan and Waziristan and the remaining 22 
are miscellaneous photographs of minor objects, drawings and other materials. 
In addition to these a series of 50 lantern slides of the Mohenjodaro ruins and of 
some interesting antiquities were prepared. Of the prints made during the 
year 2,652 were required for the use of departmental officers, 889 for record in 
the collection of albums kept at Mohenjodaro Museum and 240 for the series 
maintained at the Taxila Museum. From Provincial offices were received 1,359 
prints which were mounted in the albums kept for reference in the Central Archaeo- 
logical Library at Simla. Two hundred and fifty one prints were supplied to 
the public the sale-proceeds of which amounted to Es. 235-10-6. 

Northern Circle, Agra. — (One hundred and eighty-two negatives were added 
to the collection. Of these 102 were of sculptures belonging to Rai Bahadur 
Pandit Radha Krishna of Muttra, 65 of ancient monuments at Fyzabad, Sambhal, 
Rapri, Jaunpur, Agra and Delhi, while the remaining 15 were taken for sale to 
private persons. 

Northern Circle, Lahore. — Two hundred and twenty-five negatives were pre- 
pared, of which 119 relate to the sites and antiquities at Harappa, 16 to the 
mound at and antiquities from Kotla Nihang in Ambala District and the rest to 
various monuments in the Punjab and United Provinces. In all 1,440 prints 
were prepared, of which the majority were sent to the Custodian, Archeeological 
Museum, Sarnath, for local sale, 145 prints supplied gratis to the departmental 
officers and 106, to the value of Rs. 107-7-0, were sold to the public. 

Frontier Circle. — Altogether seventy-two plates were exposed during the 
year. Of these 56 were required for conservation work, 4 illustrate the City 
Wall of Multan, 10 represent the Mughal architecture of Lahore and 2 are re- 
productions of the drawings of the old buildings at Lahore. 106 prints were 
supplied to the officers of the Department and 48 to the public for which a sum 
of Rs. 46-10-0 was realized. 

Western Circle. — One hundred and eighty-four negatives were added to the 
collection. Of 845 prints made during the year, 335 were supplied to the Director 
General of Archaeology, 129 to the officers of the Department and local Govern- 
ment, and 326 sold to the public for Es. 394-10-0. 

Central Circle.— Oi the 306 photographs taken during the year 162 were of 
monuments in Bihar and Orissa and the remaining 144 of monuments in the 
Central Provinces. Among the former the principal photographs refer to the 
excavations at Xalanda. One hundred and sixty prints were srrpplied gratis 
to the departmental officers, 3 to the Bihar and Orissa Government and 62 were 
sold to the public. 

Eastern Circle. — Three hundred and seventy-three negatives were taken 
during the year, among which 301 relate principally to the excavations carried 
out in Bengal, 22 are of ancient sites and monuments in Bengal and 38 are of 
monuments in Assam. 
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Southern Circle. — One hundred and twenty-one negatives were added to 
the list. Besides 69 prints, to the value of Es. 121-4-0, which were sold to the 
public, 118 prints were supplied to the Director General of Archaeology and 121 
made for office use, 

Burma Circle. — One hundred photographs were added to the collection. 
They relate principally to the excavations conducted during the year at Hinawza 
and Pasan. 

Indian Museum, Archaological Section.- — Forty-seven negatives were pre- 
pared during the year in the Archaeological Section of the Indian Museum. 

Drawings. 

Director General of Archcvology. — Thirty drai\-ings were prepared in connec- 
tion with excavation works carried on at Mohenjodaro in Sind and at Taxila in 
the Punjalu 

Xorlhern. Circle, Agra . — The two temporary draftsmen with the assistance 
of the head draftsman completed 13 measured drawings and one pencil drawing 
.of monuments in Delhi. In addition measurements of ten other Imildings were 
taken and seventeen pencil drawings of plans made. Amongst these latter 
may be mentioned those of the Tomb of Itimad-ud-Daulah and the Taj Mahal 
at Agra. 

Xorthern Circle, Lahore. — Nine drawings were prepared, of which eight refer 
to the excavations carried on at Harappa and one is of the Gayatrl mound at 
Mathura. 

Frontier Circle. — Thirty-nine drawings were prepared, the majority of which 
are in connection with the proposed lay-out of the Lahore Fort and conservation 
works in the Punjab. They also include several tracings made for record from the 
plans received from the Public Works Department. 

lYeste-rn Circle. — Besides 132 plans and sketches required for conservation 
work, one new drawing of the Safa Masjid at Belgaum Fort was added to the 
list of measured drawings. 

Central Circle. — Sixteen drawings were prepared during the year. These 
include 13 of the excavated remains at Nalanda. 

Eastern Circle. — Altogether fifteen drawings were prepared during the year. 
Of these five show the different sites at Mahasthan, Bogra District, and the rest 
include a plan of ‘ Devil's Mound ’ at Eahgamati, a survey map of Eahgamati 
and its environs, Murshidabad District, and a plan of excavations at eastern 
enclosure wall at Paharpur, Eajshahi District. 

Southern Circle . — Ten drawings and six tracings w’ere prepared during the 
year in the Southern Circle. 

Burma Circle. — No fresh drawings were added to the hst during the year 
but the following were redrawn on reduced scales, viz., (1) Sketch of paintings on 
the walls of subsidiary stupas on the roof of the Patothamya temple, Pagan, 
(2 and 3) Plan and section of the Gawdawpahn temple, Pagan, (4) Plans of the 
Thabbyinnya temple, Pagan, (5) Plans of the Tilominlo temple. Pagan, and (6) 
Map of Srikshetra, Old Prome. 
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Persokkel. 

The Director General, Sir John Marshall, Wcis placed on special dnty for a 
term of seven and a half years from September 6th, 1928. Mr. J. F. Blakiston, 
in addition to his own duties as Deputy Director General of Archteology, was 
appointed to officiate as Director General with effect from the 6th September 
1928 till he was relieved by Mr. H. Hargreaves, who on his return from leave 
assumed charge of the office of the Director General with effect from the 8th 
October 1928, Mr. Blakiston reverting to his original post of Deputy Director 
General. Eai Bahadur Daya Bam Sahni continued as Deputy Director General 
for Exploration, and Mr. E. J. H. Mackay, Assistant Superintendent for Explora- 
tion, was designated ' Special Officer for Exploration ’ with effect from the 1st 
October 1928. Mr. X. G. Majumdar and Dr. Mohd. Abdul Hamid continued 
as Assistant Superintendent for Exploration and Assistant Archaeological 
Chemist respectively. Consequent to the transfer of Mr. B. L. Dhama, as 
Officiating Superintendent, Muhammadan and British Monuments, to the 
Xortheru Circle, Agra, on the 31st March 1928, Mr. H. H. Khan. Assistant 
Superintendent in the Western Circle took over charge of the Central India and 
Eajputaua Circle with effect from the 5th April 1929. 

Khan Bahadur 3Iian Wasiud Din, Personal Assistant to the Superintendent, 
Frontier Circle, continued to act as Officiating Superintendent till llth April 
1928, when he was relieved by Khan Bahadur Maulvi Zafar Hasan transferred/ 
from the Xorthern Circle, Agra. Mr. Murari Lai Arora, Conservation Assistant 
of the Affirthern Circle, Agra, acted as officiating incumbent of the newly created 
post of Assistant Engineer from the 27th April 1928 till the afternoon of 10th 
December 1928 when he made over charge to Dr. Khwaja Ali Akhtar An. s ari 
appointed on probation for two years. In the Central Circle, Mr. J. A. Page, 
Superintendent, went on leave for four months with effect from 22nd July 1928 
and Mr. Q. M. Moneer, Persian and Arabic Scholar officiated for him. Eai 
Bahadur Eamaprasad Chanda, Superintendent, Archaeological Section, Indian 
Museum, was on leave from the 15th October 1928 to the 14th January 1929 
and an Assistant Curator, Pandit B. B. Bidyabinod, officiated for him. 

Mr. G. Ven koba Eao, Assistant Archaeological Superintendent for Epigraphy 
at Madras, retired on the 16th May 1928 after a long service of 33 years and in 
his place Mr. S. V. Visvanatha, M.A., L.T., was taken on probation for two years 
with effect from the 1st December 1928. During the intervening period of seven 
months Mr. G. &inivas.a_Eao., B.A., the Senior Assistant, took over charge of 
the current duties of the office. It is with regret that I have to record the death 
of Mr. Venkoba Eao which took place within a few mouths of his retirement. 
Mr. Venkoba Eao was a sound Dravidian scholar and the Annual Eeports 
on South Indian Epigraphy for the years 1919 to 1927 bear testimony to his 
scholarship, industry and energy, and South Indian Epigraphy is a loser by his 
demise. The vacant post of the Assistant Superintendent for Epigraphy in 
the office of the Government Epigraphist for India at Ootacamund was filled up 
by the appointment on probation for two years of Dr. X. P. Chakra varti, M.A., 
Ph.D. (Cantab). 
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Scholarships. 

The three scholarships for Sanskrit, Persian and Arabic, and Architecture 
awarded to Messrs. Hargovind Lai Srivastava, M.A., Q. M. Moneer, B.A., and 
Shib Charan Mukherji, B.A., respectively, were extended for a further period of 
one year. 
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APPENDIX I. 

Lvit of exhibits other than coins acquired for the Indian Museum, ArchccoJogical Section, during 

the gear 1928-29. 

PrRCHASED. 

1. (7-584). — Bronze image of Manikavasakara (Saivite saint). From Settipulam, Tinit- 
turaipundi Taluk, District Tanjore. 2' l''x9|". 

2. (7-58-5). — Bronze dancing image of Balasubramanya (son of Siva). From Settipulam, 
Tinitturaipundi Taluk, District Tanjore. 1' |"xl'. 

3. (7-588). — Stone figure of Durga slaying the buffalo demon. From Dalmi, District 
Manbhum, Bihar and Orissa. .5' X 2' 3". 

4. (7-589). — Standing figure of Jina Eishabhanatha vith the bull below his feet and a 
chauri bearer and two attendant standing figures on each side. From Dalmi, District Manbhum, 
Bihar and Orissa. 1' 8"xl0". 

5. (7-590). — Grey .sandstone figure of Brahma. From Benares. 2' 4|"xl' 2J''. 

6. (7-591). — Reddish sandstone slab bearing the image of Bhairava with a worshipper 
performing arati. From Benares. 1' 8|'"xl2|". 

Treasure Trove. 

7. (7587). — Stone image of Revanta on horse-back. From Chancharipasa, Distr;ct Bakar- 
ganj, Bengal. 10|^"x7". 


Presentations. 

Presented by Babu Mahendra Nath Kulobhi. 

8. (7582). — Stone figure of Child Krishna. From Punra, District 24-Parganas, Bengal. 
1' X 6". 

Presented by E. F. 0. Murray, Esqr., Mining Engineer, Tatanagar. 

9. (7586). — Stone flakes and other stone implements. From Dhalbhum Pargana near 
Tatanagar, District Singbhum. Bihar and Orissa (1 — 134). 

Presented by Maulavi Muhammad Safatulla of Berhampore. 

10. (7592). — Persian inscription on a stone slab recording the date of erection of a mosque 
in 1212 H. (1796-97 A.D.) by Fakir Talib. From Berhampore, District Murshidabad, Bengal. 
9^"Xl2^'’. 


On loan from the Director General of Archceology in India. 

From Ahae. 

11-82. (6962-703-3). — Terracotta and other objects. 
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From Amb. 

83. {70M). — Blurred terracotta human head. 4''x2''. • 

84. [703o). — Stone lion on pedestal. 91" height. 

8-5. (7036). — Broken stone male figure holding a vessel in left hand. Il"x5". 

86. (70-37). — Ayagapatta slab with elephants and other animal figures. 7^"x4|". 

87. (7038). — Xarasiniha in stone. 23"xl2". 

88. (7039). — Devi in a panel of stone. 14J"x 12^"x6". 

From Bilsar. 

89-106. (7040-57). — Pottery. 

107. (7058). — Fragment of stone scidpture (Vishnu). 5^"x3J". 

108. (7059). — Stone figure of Buddha in meditation with a standing attendant on either 
side. 4"x4|". 

109-150. (7 060-7101 ) . — T erracotta . 

151. (7102).~Btone image of Bodhisattva. Il4"x4|". 

From Ciuithu. 

152-53. (7103-04). — Pottery. 

From Kurirsiietra. 

154-221. (7105-7172). — Pottery. 

222. (7173). — Circular steatite casket. Diameter l|"x height 
223-444. (7144-7395). — Pottery. 

From Kosam. 

445-536. (7396-7487). — Pottery. 

537-38. (7488-89). — Stone heads. 2^", 2|". 

539-552. (7490-7503). — Pottery. 

553. (7504). — Torso of a stone image of Karttikeya. 2|"xl|". 

554. (7505). — Piece of stone dish with a deer in relief. 2|"xl|'. 

555-566. (7506-7577).— Pottery. 

567. (75JS).— Fragment of a stone image. 5|"x5i". 

568-597. (7519-7548). — Pottery. 

598. (7549). — Two human figures of stone carved in relief. 5'x5^" 

599-621. (7556-7572).— Pottery. * ' 


From Rokhari. 

622-625. (7573-76). — Pottery. 


JTKUJI AiOCALITIES. 


626-628. 

629-630. 


(7577, 7780-81). — Pottery. 

(7776-7776).— Stone head and broken Trimirti image of stone. 

631. (7563).-Stone seal representing a galloping horse on one side and a running 
elephant on the other. Diameter 1". ® 

by Tg.' rings «„d „tte. antigurticg coUacted 
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APPENDIX l.~contd. 

List of coins acquired for the Indian Museum, Archceological Section, during the year 1928-29. 

I. Xox-Ml'hammadax. 


Euler's name. 

Dynasty. 
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Worn out 

Do. 


’ 

n 1 .. 


!J 

Do. 

Pratapaditya II 

Kashmir 

21 


. , j 


21 

Presented by the 




1 1 


(.Joverninent of 






the United Pro- 




1 ' 1 


Vinces. 

Jam Sahpli 

Kathiawar . 


.. ! 1 j .. • .. 

1 

Presented bv R. 




! 1 


Ashler. Esqr., 




! : 


A.-D.-C. to His 







F,.\'eellenev the 







<!o\'ei’iior of 





' 


I’onibay. 


Total 

21 i .. 

i 

11 

I 

32 



II. MrHAMJrAPAX. 


Muhammad bin Sam 

Oliorid 

•• 

1 

1 

•• 

I 

1 

} Lent b,v the Direc- 
tor General of 
-Arch.eology. 

Ghias-ud-Din Balban 

Sultan of Delhi 


•• 

1 

•• 

•• 

1 

Do. 

Sikandar Shah . 

Gujrat 


•• 

1 

•• 

•• 

1 

Do. 

Unassigned 

Sultan of Delhi 


•• 

1 

•• 

•• 

1 

Do. 

Sher Shah . 

Suri 


•• 

30 


•• 

30 

Presented by the 
Punjab Govern- 
ment. 

Islam Shah 

Do. . 


• • 

49 

•• 

•• 

49 

Do. 

Jluhammad Adil Shah 

Do. . 


« • 

4 

•• 

•• 

4 

Do. 

Sikandar Shah , 

Do. . 


• • 

2 

•• 

•• 

2 

Do. 

Humayun 

Mughal . 



1 

•• 

•• 

1 

Lent by the Direc- 
tor (leneral of 
Archneology. 

Akbar 

Do. 


•• 

1 

•• 

•• 

1 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


•• 

5 

•• 

’■ 

5 

Do, 

Do. 

Do. 


4 



... 

4 

Presented by the 
Government of 

the United Pro- 
vinces. 

Jahangir . 

Do. 

•• 

O 

.. 


•• 

o 

Do. 

ShahJahan 

Do. 

•• 

3 



•• 

3 

1 

Do. 
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APPENDIX l.—€ontd. 

List of coins acquired for the Indian Museum, Archceological Section, during the gear 1928-29 — 

contd. 


II. Muhammadan — contd. 


Ruler’s name. 

Dynasty. 

2 

P 

Silver. 

Copper. 

-3 


Aurangzeb 

Mughal 


12 




Do. 

Do. 


1 




Shah Alam I 

Do, 

■■ 

1 




Muhammad Shah 

Do. 

•• 

2 

•• 



Ahmad Shah . 

Do. . 

•• 

8 

•• 

•• 

• • 

Aiamgir 11 

Do. 


3 

, , 



Shah Alam II . 

Do. 


1 




Do. 

Do. 

•• 

13 

•• 


• • 

Do. 

Do. 

•• 

5 

•• 


• • 

Unassigned 

Native State 

•• 

•• 

1 



Do. 

Do. 

•• 

•• 

2 


•• 


Total 

-- 

55 

99 




Mudf of acquisition. 


12 


Presented by the 
Director of Indus- 
tries, Central Pro- 
vinces. 


1 Presented by the 
Government of 
the United Pro- 
vinces. 


1 Presented by the 
Director of Indus- 
tries. Central Pro- 
vinces. 


2 Presented by the 

Government of 
the United Pro- 
vinces. 

8 Presented by . the 
Government of 
Bengal. 

3 Do. 


1 Presented by the 
Government of 
the United Pro- 
vinces. 


13 


Presented by the 
Director of Indus- 
tries, Central Pro- 
vinces. 


.3 Presented by the 
Bombay Branch, 
Royal Asiatic 
yociety. 

1 Lent by the Direc- 

tor General of 
Archaeology. 

2 Do. 
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PEARSE COLLECTION OF COINS. 
I. Non-Muhammadan. 


Punch marked 

•• 

2 

40 

15 



57 

Lent by the Direc- 
tor General of 
Archaeology. 

Alexander the Great 

Macedon 


3 



, , 

3 

Do. 

Lysimachus 

Thrace 

•• 

1 



•• 

1 

Do. 

















APPENDIX l—contil. 


List of coins acqvired for the Indian Museum, Archceological Section, during the year 1928-29 — 

contd. 

PEAESE COLLECTIOX OF COINS— cor; 

I. Xox-Muhajimadan — contd. 


Euler’s name. 

Dynasty. 

Gold. 

> 

cc 

Copper. 

Load. 

c 

Total. 

Mode of acqusition. 

Antiochus I 

Seleucid 

• 


1 

•• 

•• 

• • 

1 

Lent by tha Direc- 
tor General oh 
Archaeology. 

Do. II . 

Do. 



1 

• • 

•* 


1 

Do. 

Diodotus I under 
Antiochus II. 

Bactria 


•• 

I 

•• 



1 

Do. 

Diodotus II 

Do. 


1 

• • 

•• 


• • 

1 

Do. 

Euthydemos 

Do. 


1 

2 

•• 


• • 

3 

Do. 

Demetrios 

Indo-Greek . 



2 

•• 


• • 

O 

Do. 

Eukratides 

Do. 



2 

1 


• • 

3 

Do. 

Antialkidas 

Do. 


• • 

2 

•• 


•• 

2 

Do. 

Apollodotos 

Do. 


•• 

2 

3 


• • 

5 

Do. 

Strato I . 

Do. 


. 

1 



• • 

1 

Do. 

Menander 

Do. 


.. 

10 

4 

1 

• • 

15 

Do. 

Zoilos 

Do. 



1 

•• 


• • 

1 

Do, 

Antimachos 

Kikephoros. 

Do. . 


•• 

1 

•• 


• • 

1 

Do. 

Hermaios. . 

Do. 


•• 

1 

•• 


• • 

1 

Do. 

Unidentified 

Do. 



6 

5 


•• 

11 

Do. 

Azes I , . . 

Indo-Parthian 



3 

1 


• • 

4 

Do. 

Azilises . 

Do. 


•• 

1 

•• 


• • 

1 

Do. 

Azes II . 

Do. 


•• 

• • 

1 


• • 

1 

Do. 

Gondophares . 

Do. 


•• 

•• 

1 


• • 

1 

Do. 

Abdagases 

Do. 


•• 

•• 

1 


• • 

1 

Do 

Soter Megas 

Do. 


•• 

•• 

1 


• • 

1 

Do. 

Unassigned . 

Do. 


•• 

•• 

1 


• • 

1 

Do. 

Mithradates II 

Parthian 


•• 

1 

•• 


• • 

1 

Do. 

Phraates IV 

Do. 


•• 

1 

• • 


• • 

1 

Do. 

Mithradates IV ( ?) . 

Do. 


•• 

1 

•• 


• • 

1 

Do. 

Unidentified 

Do. . 


•• 

6 

1 


• • 

7 

Do. 

Kadphises I . 

Eushan . 


•• 

•• 

4 


• • 

4 

Do. 

Do. n . 

Do. 


2 

• • 

3 


• • 

5 

Do. 

Kanishka. 

Do. . 


•• 

• • 

16 


• - 

16 

Do 

Euvishka 

Do. . 


5 

r 

2 

• • 

7 

Do 


2 0 
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APPENDIX \--cmtd. 

List of coins acquired for the Indian Museum, Archaological Section, during the year 1928-29 — 

contd. 

PEAESE COLLECTION OF COINS— conid. 

I. Non-Muhammadan — contd. 


Ruler’s name. 

Dynasty. 

2 



u 

o 

c. 


Billon. 

"3 

Mode of acquisition. 


* 

o 

O 



o 

o 


o 

H 


Vasudeva 

Kushan 




2 




Lent by the Dii«c- 










tor General of 
Archaeology. 

Dlegible . 

Do. 

• • 


. . 

7 




Do. 


Sassanian 

• • 


2 





Do. 

Bhadra . 

Indo-Scythic 


1 


. . 

. 


1 

Do. 

Bachama . 

Do. 


2 


. . 

. 



Do. 

Unassigned 

Do. 

•• 


. . 

3 

. 



Do. 


Kushano-Sassanian 


1 

. . 

. . 


. . 

1 

Do. 


Puri-Kushan 



. . 

4 

. 

. . 


Do. 

Chandragupta 11 

Gupta 


2 




. . 


Do. 

Kumaragupta . 

Do. 


1 

. . 

, , 

. . 

, , 

1 1 

Do. 

Praka^aditya . 

Do. 


1 

. . 


. , 

, » 

1 

Do. 

Budrasiiiiha 

W. Satrap . 



1 

, , 

. , 

, , 

1 

Do. 

Rudrasena 

Do. 



2 



.. 

2 

Do. 


Do. 



1 




1 

Do. 


Taxila 






. . 

10 

Do. 

Amoghabhuti . 

Kuninda , 



1 

3 



4 

Do. 

Agnimitra 

Panchala 




1 



1 

Do 

Phalgunimjtra . 

Do. 



.. 

1 

. . 


1 

Do. 

Unassigned ancient 
cast coins of North- 

•• 



5 

102 

14 


121 

Do. 

em India. 










Early anonymous 

. . 


1 

.. 




1 

Do 

Local coins of North- 









em India. 





4 

* • 


4 

Do. 


Andhra 

•• 



. . ' 

162 

, 

152 

Do 


Indo -Sassanian 















* • 


6 

Do. 

Spalapatideva . 

Ohind 



3 













• 

4 

Do. 

Samantadeva . 

Do. 

• • 


2 

2 

. 

, 

4 

Do. 

Vakkadeva 

Do. 

• • 


•• 

2 

. 

, , 

2 

Do. 

Gahgeyadeva . 

Kalachuri . 


3 




. . 

3 

Do. 


Kalachnri of 


6 








Kalyana. 







6 

Do. 









APPENDIX l—contd. 


List of coins acquired for the Indian Musexirn, Archceological Section, during the year 1928-29 — 

contd. 

PEAESE COLLECTIOX OF COINS— 

I. Nox- Muhammadan — contd. 


Ruler’s name. 

Dynasty. 


d 

Silver. 

O 

a. 

A 

o 

£ 

Billon. 

Total. 

Mode of acquisition. 

Govindachandra 

Rathor 



1 





1 

Lent by the Direc- 
tor General of 
Archaeology. 

Prithriraja 

Chauhan 





j 1 



1 

Do. 

Chahadadeva . 

Narwar 




. 

o 



f> 

Do 

Toramana 

Kashmir 




1 

2 

.. 

-• 

3 

Do. 

Pratapaditya II 

Do. 





.-> 

• • 

1 

i 

9 

Do. 

Vinayaditya 

Do. 




1 

o 


•• 

3 

Do. 

V’igraha 

Do. 



. . 

1 

1 



2 

Do. 

Sankarararman 

Do, 





1 


•• 

1 

Do. 

Gopalavarman . 

Do. 





1 

• • 

•• 

1 

Do. 

Sugandha RapI 

Do. 





1 


•• 

1 

Do. 

Parnagupta 

Do. 



•• 


1 

• • 


1 

Do. 

Kshemagupta . 

Do. 



•• 


2 

• • 

•• 

2 

Do. 

Didda Rani 

Do. 





5 

• • 

•• 

5 

Do. 

Sam grama 

Do. 



•• 


3 

• • 


3 

Do. 

Ananta 

Do. 





1 


•• 

1 

Do. 

Kalaia 

Do. 





3 



3 

Do. 

Harsha . 

Do. 





o 

• • 


2 

Do. 

Jagadeva 

Do. 





3 



3 

Do. 

Unaesigned 

Samanta Deva 

Do. 




1 

1 

1 



2 

1 

Do. 

Do. 

Fithama Ch. Deva 

Kangra 





2 


•• 

2 

Do. 

Apurva Ch. Deva 

Do. 





3 

• • 

•• 

3 

Do. 

Rupa Ch. Deva 

Do. 





1 

• • 

•• 

1 

Do. 

Sihgara Ch. Deva 

Do. 




•• 

4 

• • 

•• 

4 

Do. 

Megha Ch. Deva 

Do. 




•• 

1 

• • 

•• 

1 

Do. 

Hari Ch. Deva . 

Do. 




•• 

3 

• • 

•• 

3 

Do. 

Avatara Ch. Deva 

Do. 



•• 

•• 

1 

• • 

• • 

1 

Do. 

Triloka Ch. Deva 

Do. 



•• 

1 

4 

• • 


5 

Do. 

Worn out 

Do. 




•• 

3 

• • 

•• 

3 

Do. 


Nepal . 

• 

• 


3 

1 

• • 


4 

Do 


Arakan and Burma 


31 

5 

• • 


30 

Do. 


2 C 2 
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APPENDIX l-contd. 

lAst of coins acquired for the Indian Museum, Archceological Section, during the year 192S-29 — 

contd, 

PEAESE COLLECTION OF COINS— confd. 

1. Nox-Mtjhammadan — contd. 


Buler’s name. 

D3Tiaaty. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Copper. 

Lead. 

Billon. 

Total. 

Mode of acquisitirm. 

Worn out . 

Chalukya 

17 


•• 

•• 


17 

Lent by the Direc- 
tor General of 
Archaeology. 


E. Chalukya 

10 


•• 




Do. 


Chera . 

3 


29 



32 

Do. 

Rajaraja . 

Chola . 

1 





1 

Do. 

Uttama . , 

Do. . 

4 





4 

Do. 

Yuddha ilalla . 

Do. . 

1 





1 

Do. 

Unidentified 

Do. . 

17 

1 

62 

.. 


80 

Do. 


Later Chola 

. . 


14 



14 

Do. 

Padma Tanka , 

. . 

5 





5 

Do. 

Rama Tanka , 

S . 

8 





8 

Do. 

Jayakein III . , 

Eadamba . 

1 





1 

Do. 


Do. 

• . 

1 



» • 

1 

Do. 

Vish^iuvardhana 

Yadava of Dvarasa- 
mudra. 

2 




• • 

2 

Do. 


Pallava 

1 




» • 

1 

Do. 


Pandyan 

9 


155 


• • 

164 

Do. 

Gajapati Pagoda 


1 




• 1 

1 

Do. 


Bijapur 

4 





4 

Do. 


Malabar 

3 





3 

Do. 


Kohgu 

2 





2 

Do. 


Kakatiya of 

Warangal. 

0 





5 

Do. 


Kadamba of S. 
Marhatta. 

5 





5 

Do. 


Kangani 

2 





2 

Do. 


Malabar Tare 

•• 

9 




9 

Do. 


Kurumbara 

. . 

1 




1 

Do. 

South Indian Die 
Colas. 

•• 

2 

•• 




2 

Do. 

Viri Raya . 

Mysore 

7 

21 




28 

Do. 

Krish^ia Raja . 

Do. 

. . 

7 

10 



17 

Do 

Haidar Ali . 

Do. 

I 

•• 




1 

Do. 


Travancore , 

54 

25 



•• 

79 

Bo. 








*> 
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APPENDIX l—contd. 

List of coins acquired for the Indian Museum, Archwological Section, during the year 1928-29 — 

contd. 


PEAKSE COLLECTION OF COINS— cowid. 
I. Non-Muhammadax — contd. 


Ruler’s name. 

Dynasty. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

O 

o 

O 

Lead. 

Billon. 

Total. 

Mode of aci^uisition* 

Rama Varma . 

Travanoore . 

4 


• • 


•• 

4 

Lent by the Direc- 
tor General of 
Archaeology. 

Sri Pratapadeva Raya 

Vijayanagar 

1 

•• 

• • 



1 

Do. 

Harihara 

Do. 

1 


.. 



1 

Do. 

Krislmadera Raya , 

Do. 

5 

.. 




5 

Do. 

Achyuta Raya . 

Do. 

5 





5 

Do. 

Sada&va Raya 

Do. 

2 

• . 




2 

Do. 

Sri Venkatadeva 

Raya. 

Do. 

0 

•• 

•• 



5 

Do. 

Sri Chikkadeva Raya. 

Do. . , 

2 

*. 

• • 



2 

Do. 

Unidentified 

Do. 

57 

1 

81 



139 

Do. 

Other South Indian 
coins. 

•• 

109 

177 

2,072 



2,358 

Do. 

Kahavana 

Ceylon . . 

2 

•• 

•• 



3 

Do. 

Lilayati , 

Do. 


• . 

1 



1 

Do. 

Sahasamalla 

Do. 

.. 


3 



3 

Do. 

George III 

Do. 



3 



3 

Do. 


Do. 

7 

4 

50 



61 

Do. 

Miscellaneous un- 

identified. 

•• 

•• 

13 

71 



84 

Do. 

Native States . 

• . 


19 

49 

3 


71 

Do. 


Kota . 

• • 

-- 

1 



1 

Do. 


East India Com- 
pany (English). 

6 

•• 

128 



134 

Do. 

Victoria . . 

Do. . 

•• 

7 

3 



10 

Do. 

William III . 

Do. . 


2 

-- 



2 

Do. 

William IV . 

Do. 

• • 

1 




1 

Do. 


East India Com- 
pany (Erenoh). 

2 

10 

12 



24 

Do. 


Japanese 


1 

•• 



1 

Do. 


Japanese token 

•• 


5 



5 

Do. 


Tibetan 

•• 

3 

-• 



3 

Do. 


European 

3 

61 

212 

10 


286 

Do. 

George III 

England 

•• 

1 

•• 



1 

Do. 
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APPENDIX \—contd. 

List of coins acquired for the Indian Museum, Archaological Section, during the year 1928-29 — 

contd. 


PEARSE COLLECTION OF COINS— cojKc?. 
I, Non-Muhammadan— concZrf. 


Euler’s name. 

Dynasty. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

<L 

f 

o 1 

ri 

cs 

h-3 

Billon. 

Total. 

Mode of ar qnisitioa. 

Victoria . 



England 



11 

23 



34 

Lent bv the Direc- 












tor General of 







■ 





Archaeology. 

Edward VII 

• 


Do. 


•• 


3 

•• 


3 

Do. 


• 


Do. 




1 

.. 


1 

Do. 




Venetian 


5 

.. 

•• 



5 

Do. 




Roman 


4 

74 

116 



194 

Do. 

Napolean III 

• 

• 

French 


1 

. . 




1 

Do. 




United States 


1 

1 




2 

Do. 

Justinus I 


• 

Byzantine . 


1 





1 

Do. 

Leo I 



Do. 


1 

• . 




1 

Do. 




Do. 


1 





1 

Do. 

Joannes V 



Portugal 




1 

• • 


1 

Do. 

Joannes VI 



Do. . 



. . 

1 



1 

Do. 




German 




2 



2 

Do. 

Chinese Cash 



•• 




1 



1 

Do. 

Victoria . 



Cyprus 

• 



1 



1 

Do. 

Do. . 



Nova Scotia 




1 



1 

Do. 

Do. 



Straits Settlements 



1 



1 

Do. 

Do. . 



Hongkong . 




3 



3 

Do. 

Do. 



British India 



8 




8 

Do. 




Nayaka 



•• 

37 



37 

Do. 




Famine Token 




1 



1 

Do. 




British Token 



•• 


o 


2 

Do. 




Medal and seal 

• 


2 

1 

1 


4 

Do. 




Total 


420 

611 

3,421 

183 


4,635 



11. Muhammadan. 


Al-Walid 

Omayyid Khalif . 

1 

. . 

. . 

m 


1 

Do. 

Subuktigin 

Ghaznawee . 

•• 

2 

.. 



2 

Do. 

Mahmud . 

Do. 

•• 

1 

1 

2 



3 

Do. 

Bahram Shah . 

Do. 

1 • 

• * 





1 

Do. 
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APPENDIX l-^ntd. 

List of coins acquired for the Indian Museum, Archceological Section, during the gear 1928-29 — 

contd. 

PEARSE COLLECTION OF COINS— con<d. 


II. Muhammadan — contd. 


Ruler’s name. 

Dynasty. 


• 

i2, 




Mode of acquisition. 



T 

> 




*0 




’c 

X 



s 

5-i 


Ala-ud-Din Moham- 

Khawarizm Shahi 


o 

1 



3 

Lent by the Direo- 

mad. 








tor General of 
Archaeology. 

Sultan Jalal-ud-IHn . 

Do. . 



4 



4 

Do, 

Ghias-ud-Din Moham- 

Ghorid 


o 




o 

Do. 

mad bin Sam. 
Shams-ud-Din Alta- 

Sultan of Delhi 





2 

o 

1 Do. 

mash. 

Jalal-ud-Din Firoz 

Do. 



o 



2 

Do. 

Ala-ud-Din Moham- 

Do. 



11 



12 

Do. 

mad. 

Q u t u b-ud-Din 

Do. 


1 

1 

5 



5 

Do. 

Mubarak. 

G h i a s- u d-D i n 

Do. 





12 

12 

Do. 

Tughlaq. 

Mohammad bin 

Do. 

1 


15 


... 

16 

Do. 

Tughlaq. 

Sikandar Shah . 

Do. 


. 

3 



3 

Do. 

Mubarak Shah . 

Do. 


• • 

15 


•• 

15 

Do. 

Mohammad bin Farid 

Do. 

• • 

• • 

1 



1 

Do. 

Sikandar Shah . 

Kashmir 

•• 


4 


•• 

4 

Do. 

Muhammad Shah 

Do. 




•• 


2 

Do. 

Fath Shah 

Do. 


• • 

1 

•• 

•• 

1 

Do. 

Mohammad Hasan 

Do. 


. . 

2 


. . 

o 

Do. 

Shah. 

Ghias-ud-Din . 

Bahmani 



14 


•• 

14 

Do. 

Shams-ud-Din . 

Do. 


•• 

1 

•• 

•• 

1 

Do. 

Firoz Shah 

Do. 



1 

•• 

•• 

1 

Do. 

Mahmud Shah . 

Do. 


1 

3 

•• 


4 

Do. 

Ahsan Shah 

Do. 


• • 

7 

•• 


7 

Do. 

Qutub-ud-Din Firoz . 

Do. 


•• 

3 

•• 

•• 

3 

Do 

Adil Shah 

Bijapur 


8 

(Larins) 

4 

- • 

•• 

12 

Do. 

Ghias-ud-Din . 

Malwa 


1 

1 


•• 


Do* 

Amir Timur 

Timurid 


1 

1 

-• 

•• 

1 

Do- 

Sultan Ahmad . 

Do. 

•• 

1 

•• 

•• 

•• 

1 

Do. 

Nasir-ud-Din Moham- 

Sind . 



. 

. . 

3 

3 

Do. 

mad Qurlugh. 








Do. 

Humayun 

Mughal 




• 

• 


Akbar 

Do. . 

•• 

4 

1 

•• 


5 

Do. 

Jahangir . 

Do. . 


1 

1 


•• 

2 

Do. 

Shah 0 ahan 

Do. . 


2 

•• 

•• 

•• 

2 

Do. 

Aurangzeb 

Do. . 


2 

1 

•• 

•• 

3 

Do. 
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APPENDIX \~contd. 

List of coins acquired for the Indian Museum, Arehaological Section, during the year 1928-29 

concld. 

PEARSE COLLECTION OF COINS-^ncW. 


II. Muhammadan — concld. 


Ruler’s name. 

Dynasty. 

Gold. 

1 

Copper. 

Leads 

Billon. 

Total. 

Mode of aoquisition. 

Shah Alam I . 

Mughal 



I 

. , 



1 

Lent by the Ditec- 










tor General of 

Jahandar Shah 

Do. . 


• . 

I 




1 

Archaeology. 

Do. 

Farrukhsiyar . 

Do. . 



1 

•• 



1 

Do. 

Bafi-ud-Daraj at 

Do. . 



1 




1 

Do. 

Muhammad Shah 

Do. . 



2 

1 



3 

Da 

Ahmad Shah . 

Do. . 



1 




1 

Do. 

Alamgir II 

Do. . 



8 




8 

Da 

Shah Alam 11 

Do. . 



36 

13 



49 

Da 

Atabek Nasir-ud-Dm 

Musel . . 




1 



1 

Do. 

Mahmud. 






Mahmud . 

Osmanly 



1 

•• 



1 

Do. 

Abdul Hamid . 

Do. 



1 




1 

Do. 

Abdul Mazid Kban , 

Do. 



•• 

.. 


1 

1 

Do. 

Muhammad 11 . 

Morocco 



1 

•• 


Brass. 

1 

Do. 

Ahan of i^okhara . 

•• 



•• 

1 



1 

Da 

Jahan Shah 

Koshan 




1 



1 

Do. 

Amir >Sher Ali 

Afghan 



I 

•• 



1 

Da 

Amir Yakub 

Do. . 



1 

•• 



1 

Do. 

Unassigned 

Do. . 



1 

•• 



1 

Do. 

Tipu Sultan 

Mysore 


12 

13 

116 



141 

Do. 

Ali Raja . 

Cananore 



2 

•• 



2 

Do. 

Nawab of Cananore . 

-- 




1 



1 

Do. 

Nairab of Carnatic . 

Ghazi-ud-Din Haider. 

•• 



-• 

2 



2 

Do. 

Oudh . 

• 


1 

•• 



1 

Wajed Ali Shah 

Do. 

Do. . 

• 

•• 

1 

•• 



1 

Afzal Shah 

Do. 

Hyderabad . 

• 


1 

•- 



1 


Do. 

Asafjah . 

Do. 



1 

1 




Native States 



2 

1 

3 



2 

Do, 

£afit India Company 



I 

17 

16 

• • 


6 

Do. 

Unassigned 

South India 


■ 

1 

12 



34 

Da 

Do. . , 







20 

Do, 





• • 

6 


. . 

6 

Do. 


Total 

• 

94 

124 

■1 


& 

448 


— 

GRAND TOTAL 

• 

444 

735 

3,702 

183 


‘-.6,083 
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APPENDIX l-^ntd. 

List of exhibits other than coins acquired for the Delhi Fort Museum during the year 1928-29. 

On loan from the Director General of Archaeology in India. 

1. Bronze Celestial Sphere. 

2. Portrait of Timur with some of his attendants. 

3. Portrait of Sultan Shuja with a lady and two female singers. 


List of coins acquired for the Delhi Fort Museum during the year 1928-29, 


Ruler’s name. 

Dynasty. 

i 

1 

Gold. 

1 . 

Silver. 

Copper. 

Total. 

Mode of acquisition. 

Akbar' . 


Mughal 


• 

• 

•• 

18 


18 

Presented by the 

Government of the 
United Provinces. 

Jahangir 


Do. 





30 

•• 

30 

Do. 

Jahangir and Nuijahan 


Do. 




•• 

1 


1 

Do. 

Shahjahan 


Do. 




•• 

13 

•• 

13 

Do. 

Aurangzeb 


Do. 





13 

•• 

12 

Do. 

Muhammad Shah . 


Do. 




•• 

15 


15 

Do. 

Akbar . 


Do. 





* • 

1 

1 

Presented by the 
Director of Indus- 
tries, Central Pro- 
vinces. 

Aurangzeb 


Do. 




•• 

22 


22 

Do. 

Kam Bakhsb . 


Do. 




•• 

1 

•• 

1 

Do. 

Shah Alam Bahadur I 


Do. 




•• 

2 

•• 

2 

Do. 

Jahandar Shah 


Do. 




•• 

I 

•• 

1 

Do. 

Farrukhsiyar . 


Do. 




.. 

9 

•• 

9 

Do. 

Muhammad Shah . 


Do. 




•• 

5 


5 

Do. 

Shah Alam II 


Do. 





12 


12 

Do. 

Sher Shah 


Sur 




•• 

•• 

72 

72 

Presented by the 
Punjab Govern- 

ment. 

Islam Shah 


Do. 




•• 

•• 

45 

45 

Do. 

Mohd. Adil Shah . 


Do. 




•• 

•• 

11 

11 

Do. 

Ibrahim Shah 


Do. 




•• 

•• 

1 

1 

Do. 

Humayun 


Mughal 




•• 

•• 

2 

2 

Do. 

Akbar . 


Do. 




•• 

•• 

8 

8 

Do. 

Ahmad Shah Bahadur 


Do. 





I 


i 

Presented by the 
Government of 

Bengal. 

Alamgir II 


Do. 




•• 

1 

•• 

1 

Do. 

Farrukhsiyar 


Do. 




• • 

1 

' 

1 

Presented by the 
Bombay Branch, 

Royal .Asiatic 

Society. 

Shah Alam II 


Do. 

• 

• 

• 

•• 

4 

•• 

4 

Do. 


•2 D 
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APPENDIX l-^cld. 

List of coins acquired for the Delhi Fort Museum during the year 1928-29 — contd. 


Ruler’s name. 

Dynasty. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Copper. 

Total. 

Mode of aeijuisition. 

Akbar ..... 

Mughal 

• 


18 


18 

Lent by the Director 
General of Archae- 
ology. 

Jahangir .... 

Do. . 


.. 

2 


2 

Do. 

Aurangzeb .... 

Do. . 


4 



4 

Do. 

Shah Alam Bahadur I 

Do. . 


2 



2 

Do. 

Muhammad Shah . 

Do. . 


o 

.. 


2 

Do. 

Ahmad Shah .... 

Do. . 


1 



1 

Do. 

' Ghazi-ud-Din Haidar 

King of Oudh . 


1 



1 

Do. 

NVajid Ali Shah 

Do. 


1 

.. 


1 

Do. 

•Timur Shah .... 

Durrani . 


.. 

2 


2 

Do. 

Zaman Shah .... 

Do. . 

• 

• • 

0 

•• 

5 

Do. 


Total 

• 

11 


140 

329 
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APPENDIX II. 

Additions to Departmental Libraries. 


Xame of office. 

Books 

purchased. 

Books 

presented. 

TotaL 

Remarks. 

Director General .... 


. 

no 

225 

395 


N'orthem Circle — 

Muhammadan and British Monuments 



22 

24 

46 


Hindu and Buddhist Monuments 

. 

. 

37 

23 

62 


Frontier Circle ..... 

• 

. 

29 

36 

65 


Western Circle ..... 

• 

• 

17 

13 

30 

In addition to these 33 
periodicals, reports, 

etc., were received free 
of cost. 

Central Circle ..... 



26 

25 

51 


Eastern Circle ..... 



21 

29 

50 


Southern Circle 

• 


29 

38 

67 


Burma Circle ..... 

• 


59 

69 

128 

The Siamese Government 
presented 1 book. 

Government Epigraphist . . . 

. 


88 

76 

164 


Assistant Archaeological Superintendent 
graphy. Southern Circle. 

for Epi- 

57 

49 

106 

Includes 12 books received 
in exchange. 

Archaeological Chemist . . 

. 

• 

12 

17 

29 


Archeological Section, Indian Museum 

• 

• 

71 

50 

121 



MGIPC—M—III-9-69— 21-2-33— 500. 
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Plate XII. 























Plate XIV. 



’AiiouAs. The Five Hatiias, eko.m west, HEEdKE iiEi'Aiiis. j,/) Seve.n I’aiiodas. 
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K X V A \’ A T I ( ) X S AT T A X I L A . 


Plate XVII. 























(1-lli) M ISC’KLLANKnUS ANTIQl ITIKS KI!<>M SjlIKAl 






















EXCAVATIONS, M 0 H E N J 0 U A K 0. 


Plate XXIII. 
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EXCAVATIONS, HARAPPA. 


Plate XXXI. 




(a) Harappa. Torso of a \ude male 

FIGURE IX RED SAXDSTO.VE. pROXT VIEW 


(6) Harappa. Torso of a xude male 

FIGURE IX RED SAXDSTOXE. SiDE VIEW. 



(c) H.arappa. Torso of a xude male 
figure IX RED SAXD.STOXE. BaCK VIEW 


((/) Har.appa. Torso of a xude male 

FIGURE IX RED SAXDSTOXE. SiDE VIEW. 
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EXCAVATIONS. Ma^ASTHAN. 
















K 

n 




Plate XXXIX. 












(!e\ki:al view (if intkkkh; 


(r) Maha^thax, Disiukt Bikika. (imiixnA Bhita. 

I IF ka''iei;x TE\n‘i.E. 


((/) MaHA^THAX. Divirict Bocra 
BaIKARI BiHFI'A. Detaii.n o 
I'ARVIXI. IIX A 'TiiXF, FIRI.AK 
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.T M \ II V 



















{.I V N IKON DA 
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(c) The Temptation 


NAG ARJ UNI KOX DA 





(//) The <;i;eat Kentnciatkix 
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(a) Ismiiiuit viHU- VHOM )!(.., m III lookin.i into IN.oms IM. (/,) ivn.;, vifav fhom H„„.m 1 i.nt„ JIoojm.s ll-IJ] 
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